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Materials badly stored can render valuable space 
ineffective. The handling and storage of materials 
in limited space is a costly problem for all indus- 
tries; but with efficient handling techniques and 
equipment the storage space of existing build- 
ings can be increased by 30%! Lansing Bagnall, 
the largest and most experienced manufacturers 
of materials-handling machinery in Europe, design 
and build equipment for every specific handling 
problem in the distributive, extractive and manu- 
facturing industries. This handling machinery 
covers an exceptionally wide range, from electric, 
petrol and diesel fork lift and reach trucks, to 
power pallet, stillage and jack trucks, airport and 
industrial tractors and trailers. The Lansing Bag- 
nall rider electric reach fork truck, for example, 
can stack a load of 2 tons to a height 12ft., travel 
at speeds up to 5 m.p.h. and manoeuvre in aisle 
widths less than 7ift. Lansing Bagnall provide 


the most efficient and comprehensive after-sales 
service in the industry—with 14 regional depots 
throughout the country, available for the life of 
every truck purchased. 

Recognise your need for improved handling — and 
Lansing Bagnall will show you how it can be 
done, promoting greater efficiency and economy 
for you. Write, or if urgent telephone, for advice 


_ On any problem of handling and storage. Lansing . 


Bagnall will recommend, without prejudice or 
commitment, the most suitable solution. 


&& Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKERS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 


BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. Telephone: BASINGSTOKE 1010 Telegrams: 
BAGNALLIC BASINGSTOKE. Also at BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, 
WARRINGTON, LEEDS, AYCLIFFE, GLASGOW, ENFIELD, PORTSMOUTH, 
BELFAST, FELTHAM, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, PARIS, TORONTO, SYDNEY, 
ZURICH, and represented throughout the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LOYALTY IN SIGHT 


The Six are now ready to welcome the British candidacy for 
their club but, as the meeting in Brussels last week showed, the 
boxing about rules of entry is no longer shadow (p. 654). 

® Meanwhile, in Paris, the established members are at odds about 
schemes for political union (p. 656). 

® Canadians do not conceal their dismay at Britain’s progress 
towards Europe ; Mr Diefenbaker, showing a spark of gamesman- 


ship at last, is trying to force Britain to declare its hand before 
he shows his (p. 657). 


® Mr Douglas Jay suggests again, in a letter on p. 644, one issue 
on which he thinks Britain should stand firm. Argentina is 
worrying about the effect of the common market on its meat 
exports to Europe (p. 640). 


Against the background of famine in East Africa, the British 


Government is showing some new initiative in thinking of ways 
to help backward countries with their agricultural problems 


(p. 634). 


LOYALTY IN DOUBT 


Some are shocked by the bomb tests, others by Mr Khrushchev’s 
curt treatment of Albania and even curter treatment of Stalin’s 
ghost. Mr Khrushchev has bruised the unity of the communist 
camp, but who—Russia, China or the West—stands to gain ? 
(p. 627). 


Italian communists are shattered by Mr K’s tales of Stalin’s 
crimes (p. 658). But it takes a thick brush to paint out Stalin’s 
name (p. 643). 
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UNDER THE WEATHER 


Mr Lloyd’s economic policy looks now in the doldrums, perilously 
close to the rocks of which the Chancellor himself recently gave 
warning (p. 625). 


October’s trade figures are disappointing, but the Chancellor 
still feels that we are balancing our current account (p. 683). 
This week’s two most important strikes are hard to solve—and 
need probably never have happened (p. 640). 

Lingering hopes of a recovery in lead prices have drifted away 
with the falling leaves (p. 688). 


Lightship crews : the wages of boredom (p. 665). 
OVER THE RAINBOW 


Cash for Culture: a guidebook for a British Maecenas (p. 630). 


Funds for Building: the building societies need to give their 
image a new shine—and they must not fear high interest rates 
(p. 681). 


Drinking Scotsmen: the new concessions on Sunday opening 
north of the border do not go far enough—and may look like 
class prejudice (p. 637). 


Special incentives for exporters are in the wind ; the Government 
has a narrow path to tread (p. 687). 
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Dr Adenauer may not be able to rely on much team spirit from 
his motley new cabinet (p. 634). He has been embarrassed by 
his turbulent ambassador in Moscow, but Dr Kroll’s initiative 
may, in fact, have stimulated the search for a negotiated settle- 
ment to the Berlin question (p. 629). 


Dr Salazar, it seems, is immovable ; the best to hope for is that 
his feudal principles will eventually be buried with him (p. 632). 
Two new books on Portugal are reviewed on p. 646. 


The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate is fighting for the loyalty of his.constituents with 
arch-reactionaries in Arkansas (p. 669). 


LOYALTY TO WHOM ? 

New disturbances in the Congo eat away at the central govern- 
ment’s ragged authority (p. 653). The Security Council is again 
debating what it can do to help; if the United Nations fails, 
others may have a go (p. 633). 


The Queen’s visit has called a truce to Ghana’s political troubles 
—but it is only a truce (p. 653). 


India wants to reduce the foreign exchange it has to spend on oil. 
Inside the country it can put pressure on the refineries ; in trading 
outside it lacks bargaining power (p. 679). 

Mr Nehru, in Washington, has reminded his listeners that most 
countries are less concerned with the mighty problems of the cold 
war than the West would like them to be (p. 634). 

General Park, who has also been in Washington, is making a show 
of liberalisation in South Korea (p. 638). 

In Cambodia, the quality of neutrality is much strained (p. 661). 
General Taylor’s report to President Kennedy on Vietnam is still 
secret, but Washington has its ideas (p. 670). 

What now happens to the Singapore base? (p. 637). 


The City is starting to think about its future role in the common 
market (p. 687). 
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The stock market seems to be in a strangely optimistic mood 3 


* 


this week (p. 682). 
BEHIND THE TIMES 


Family Allowances: the Government’s proposals are just plain 
mean (p. 638). 


ETU : despite the election of a new executive, litigation continues 
within the electricians’ union (p. 640). 


Labour party : towards the long knives ? (p. 633). 


Bridgeton by-election : in Maxton’s stronghold (p. 633). 





School meals : teacher’s toughest tasks ? (p. 662). 
AHEAD OF THE FiELD 
The favoured consumer : a plethora of new private bills (p. 637). 


Broadmoor: attempts to turn this mental hospital into a true 
prison would put the clock back a hundred years (p. 643). 


Henley : the Catherine Wheel Hotel lights up a Thames-side 
dispute (p. 664). 


Better beer: two British brewers join an international research 
agreement (p. 690). 


Computers of the future—with a bedside manner ? (p. 690). 
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Detailed contents on page 625 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers, One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 


YOVEMBER 18, 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S. 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


touch with a Polymer representative in 


*Trade 
roumee™~ _nark 


ome | reed 


POLYMER POLYSAR 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA « CANADA 


one of 43 countries. 
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The Right Steps... 


SOUND PLANT INVESTMENT 


R 18, 196] 


The soundest capital investment in a new plant or refinery is one founded 
on sound engineering. For this reason we strive for the highest levels of 
technical competer ce. An important part of this effort is spent in analysing, 
correlating, and rcco ‘ding the scientific data accumulated from our pilot 
plants, the commercial plants we have built, and from the scientific 
literature. 

One result of this continuing programme is the Kellogg Technical Data 
Book . . . a major responsibility of our Design Data Group. A single 
volume of 437 pages in 1938, today it comprises several volumes with a 
total of more than 2,500 pages. Parts of the Data Book have been released 
for publication and are used throughout the world as standard engineering 
references. However, the full economic benefits of the total work are 
realised only in Kellogg-designed processes and plants. 


To obtain additional information on how Kellogg’s extensive 
experience can provide a sound foundation for your new 
plant investment, you are cordially invited to review 

with our engineers the various aspects of your own 

specific needs. 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


62-72 CHILTERN STREET - BAKER STREET - LONDON W.1 
A subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
Offices of other Kellogg Companies are in 


Buenos Aires - Caracas + Dusseldorf - Paris - Toronto 
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MAXIMUM -THROUGHPUT, MINIMUM - PLANT 


& & 
and increasing quantities of oxygen...4 
making higher grade steels at lower ¢ 
Most Convenient Source... Air 


Steelmakers are taking their oxygen fn 
air, right at the point of use. To keep thi 


& 
oxygen costs per ton of steel at a minimt 
many of them (or their suppliers) 
advantage of the advanced design of Clam 


®)pposed 


Compressors. 


On the average, air separation systems using Clatt 
Compressors require from 25 to 3342% less plant 
area than systems using other compressors of com 
parable output... with impressive savings in capi 


To meet growing competition, steelmakers lavennent end tn ebeeaiinn dnt eaaeaean ae 


are going all out to reduce production costs 
... With oxygen. Here is a specific! The two Clark /sole 
centrifugal compressors for handling “# 
By 1965, say forecasters, new basic oxygen pound” air shown (3) in the foreground 
steel plants will be producing more than the: picture above require 40% less 
10% of the world’s steel . . . at savings as space than comparable machines and 
high as 30% over former methods. Open less than compound centrifugals @ 


hearth producers, too, are demanding big nally intercooled. And far less piping @pecifica 
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ere is another specific! In the far back- 
tround of the picture (1) above is the 
lark Non-Lube Model CRA-6 Balanced/ 
Vpposed reciprocating compressor that 
andles the nitrogen service. It’s furnished 
Ss a complete space-saving package with 
bverhung motor, intercoolers and piping. 

hat’s more, it is vibration-free and re- 
juires minimum foundation. 


Auch the same can be said for the four 
horizontally split Clark Centrifugals (2) 
hat compress the oxygen in this plant... 
haximum throughput with minimum floor 
pace and piping. 


xpert engineering assistance anywhere in the world 
f you are considering air separation to 
roduce oxygen in quantity for steelmak- 
§ or other purposes, call on Clark Bros. 
0. Overseas Division for help with the 
ompression engineering. Send over-all 
pecifications, tons per day of oxygen 
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needed, ambient temperature, site loca- 
tion, type of drive (steam or electric). 


A specialist from Clark will contact you 
quickly with preliminary equipment selec- 
tions. And remember this, you may use 
the currency of your choice in purchasing 
the equipment you select from Overseas 
Division, Clark Bros. Co., 122 
E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
One of the Dresser Industries. 


ap Clark Non-Lube Model CRA-6 

Balanced/Opposed Motor-Driven 
Compressor rated at 1250 bhp compresses 
nitrogen from atmospheric to 565 psi 
pressure. Vibrationless, this 14-inch stroke 
machine requires minimum foundation. 
Integrated single bundle intercoolers 
increase throughput and reduce bhp. Cylin- 
der mounted intercoolers conserve space. 


&> Four Clark-Type HS (Horizontally- 

Split) Centrifugal Compressors provide 
the Oxygen service. They are arranged 
in tandem with a single drive for each pair. 
Features of these machines include: 
Speed matched to drive; adjustable inlet 
guide vanes (for high part-load efficiency); 
built-in bearing alignment; up and down 
connections for piping economy. 


&) Clark Isotemp “100-pound” Air Com- 

pressors. Four stage isothermal desig 
incorporates space-saving base-mounted 
interstage cooling. Isolated bearing 
chambers at atmospheric pressure plus 
unique seal porting eliminates lube oil 
contamination of output air. (See text for 
space savings). Units in service all over 
the world. 5 to 50 thousand efm. 


ENGINES « COMPRESSORS + GAS TURBINES ® 
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MORE 
CHALLENGING 
VIEWS... 


Are you for-or against? 


THE | 


WILLIAM PICKLES 
Keep out of Europe 


World leaders—statesmen, economists, industrialists—are responsi- 
ble for these and many other. thought-provoking articles in today’s 
issue of the new STATIST. They also include “Must Bank Rate. stay 
high ?” by George Schwartz, ““Channel Bridge or Tunnel ?” by Colin 
Jones, and many others. 

Under the new editorship of brilliant Paul Bareau, THE STATIST throws 
new light on problems of vital concern. You'll be informed, some- 
times disturbed, always stimulated, by the new, unique STATIST today. 


DOUGLAS JAY 


Can inflation 
be avoided ? 





A FAMOUS WEEKLY NOW REBORN 


ta. 


SLALI Ag 


WORLD AFFAIRS - INDUSTRY - INVESTMENT 


TODAY at your newsagent Is. 6d. 


HUGH WEEKS 
Planned economy— 
industry will play 
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UNIQUE!- 


PTT HUULEUSAEIAUANUTEAS AULA 


‘GREAT BRITAIN: MARKETS AND MEDIA’ 


A comprehensive marketing and media survey of 
Great Britain, listing 65 marketing regions, each 
sub-divided into small marketing areas. Detailed, 
fold-out maps are included, defining regional and 
area boundaries and there is concise statistical 
information on population, retail outlets and media 
facilities, including I.T.V., Press, Cinema and Out- 
door Advertising, etc., in each marketing region. 
This unique survey, published as a hard-cover 
book, will have wide application to sales, advertis- 
ing, townplanning and many other commercial 


activities. 


£8-10-0 
Both publications are produced by ‘GEOGRAPHIA’ LTD in association with the LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE LTD 
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Now... 


CRANE 


INTERNATIONAL 


offers industry a bigger and broader range of quality products 


As leading engineers and architects know, Crane has 
been the outstanding leader in the valve and indus- 
trial piping industry for a great many years. Crane’s 
reputation for quality is established throughout the 
industry. Crane...today...offers a greatly expanded 


Industrial Products 


Valves made of bronze, iron, cast steel and forged steel. Cylin- 
CRANE der operators, flanges and welding fittings. Heat exchangers 
and feed water systems. 


Engineered Products 


Special valves, recorders, automatic controls, water treatment 
equipment, separators and purifiers, exhaust heads, deaerating 
and non-deaerating heaters, fabricated piping, process equipment 
and pumps, 





line of products for industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential use. Every Crane product is checked for qual- 
ity at every step of its production. Crane maintains 
the industry's most complete facilities for engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and testing its products, 


Systems & Controls 


Fuel and hydraulic pumps. automatic breaking systems, actua- 
tors, aircraft, missile and electronic components. 


Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 


Baths, lavatory fixtures, plumbing brass accessories, plumbing 
fixtures for hospitals and institutions. Industrial and residential 
heating units, steel and cast iron boilers, radiators. Residential 
and commercial air conditioners and chillers. Combination 
refrigerator-range-sink units. 


valves « electronic controls « piping « plumbing « heating + air conditioning + water treatment ¢ pumps « fittings 


MANUFACTURING IN 


i 





FRANCE 
ol Dae 





International Headquarters: 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York, U.S. A. 


rT AUNTIE 


\ "} UL 0 
’ CONURBATION MAPS (1. West Midlands) 
f This is the first of a new series of maps covering 
h 7 or 8 major conurbations, each showing the lay- 
1, out of the area from a commercial viewpoint. 
d Printed in eight colours, it defines: three grades 
] of shopping centres; three grades of residential 
. areas (by density); five categories of industry in 
t. areas containing factories employing over 75-100 
workers. Inset maps show the distribution of 
" industrial workers and the population and retail 
a: sales of administrative areas. There is also a 
al 32-page booklet of notes and tables. The map 


size is 40” « 50”. 
Paper £2-10-0 
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Wall Map £5-5-0 ORDER FROM: ‘GEOGRAPHIA’ LTD + 114 FLEET STREET - 
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: TWO NEW MARKETING AIDS 
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Give the finest 
of fine 


Jamaica Cigars 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Finest Jamaica Cngars 


FOR MILDNESS AND CHARACTER 


Sole Importers: LAMBERT & BUTLER LT6s 
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HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 
—the Liebfraumilch 


your guests will really enjoy. 
17/9 per bottle retail. 


Niersteiner RHINE-REGAL 
——another delightful Deinhard 

Rhine wine at a moderate price. 

14/3 per bottle retail. 


This Deinhard neck-label is your assurance 
of the finest RHINE and MOSELLE Wines. 
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a world of chemistry 





to serve industry in Britain and Europe 


The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries. Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals match specific 
industrial requirements and are cus- 


world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Its principal 
products include: films, plastic bags and pouches 
for the packaging of food products, can sealing com- 
pounds, cap lining compounds, battery separators, 
high density polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, 
polyvinyl acetate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, 
ammonia, ureas, fertilisers and agricultural chemi- 

cals, sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 


tomer-tailored to particular production desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
needs with the backing of long expe- jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 


rience in the field. Grace is one of the 


silicon and other industrial chemicals. 


W.R. GRACE & Co. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 


Dewey and Almy, London; Dewalco, Paris; Darex, Paris; Darex, Hamburg; Darex Italiana, Milan; 


Dewey and Almy, Zurich; Darex, Vaduz; Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen. 
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Birthe couldn’t hear a note 


Birthe lives in Denmark. She is ten years old and studying 
music as an extra subject at her school. In fact, she hopes to 
graduate at the Royal Academy of Music in Copenhagen 
when she has finished her general education. 

Music has always meant a lot to Birthe. But when she was 
only three years old it seemed she might never hear it again. 
After a severe case of measles, she developed chronic inflam- 
mation of the middle ear. As a result she became almost 
completely deaf. Only after along course of penicillin injec- 
tions was she cured. Birthe was lucky. Only 10 years earlier, 


before Sir Alexander Fleming’s great discovery, her hearing 


might easily have been affected for life. Nowadays the syn- 


thesis and mass production of antibiotics is carried out by 
chemists all over the world. At Leo Pharmaceutical Products 
in Copenhagen, one of the largest chemical works in Europe, 
sterile oil-free air for the cultivation of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin is provided by Atlas Copco compressed air equipment. 
And this is only one of the great enterprises in which Atlas 
Copco & Sandvik Coromant equipment plays a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICEIN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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Is the Economy 
Stuck? 


HAT is happening to Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s economic policy? When 
\ 4 he introduced his July measures, he said he was determined that they 
should not be merely expedients but should give Britain a breathing 
space in which to introduce fundamental economic changes, so that the country 
should henceforth achieve steady growth without inflation. Whether he 
recognises it or not, the speeches he is uttering nowadays are a complete and 
specific reversal of that policy: his theme now, struck alternately allegro and 
penseroso, is that Britain cannot afford to expand its production until it expands 
its exports by at least twice as much. And if world market conditions do not 
allow Britain’s exports to go up, his remedy is to “ continue to restrain home 
demand,” for his “ view is that nothing will frustrate the export drive more 
than the pull of the home market.” 

In and by itself, this is a pre-Keynesian policy for a return to a sort of 
reinforced automatism in economic affairs. Under it, when the state of the world 
trade cycle allows Britain’s exports to rise a bit, production could be allowed 
to go forward for a while ; but when the state of the world cycle forces Britain’s 
exports to contract, Mr Lloyd’s policy would oblige him to cause British produc- 
tion to contract twice over, not merely by the direct amount of the fall in. 
exports but by a bit more still on top of that (in order to restrain “ the pull 
of the home market”). This would not be a policy for ending “stop-go 
methods ” of managing the economy ; it would be a policy for quite deliberately 
reinforcing them. 

The pain and sweat of this policy might be obscured in the immediate future 
because it is possible that Britain is temporarily entering a “ go” period for its 
exports and balance of payments—although the October trade figures (discussed 
on page 683) certainly do not allow one to draw dogmatic conclusions that this is 
so. But Mr Lloyd needs to recognise that the extent to which Britain’s balance 
of payments can be strengthened depends, tautologically, on the extent to which 
other countries’ balances of payments are allowed to worsen. Which are these 
other countries? There is one major competitor of Britain that is certainly not 
going to allow its payments to worsen next year ; the United States administra- 
tion, worried by its large deficit in the third quarter of 1961, intends to take 
steps to try to improve its current balance fundamentally. There is a hope that 
Germany’s current surplus may decline from now on ; revaluation has already 
reduced its future export orders, although not its current export surplus as yet. 
But the Germans are suffering something of a nervous shock because people are 
fleeing from the D-mark on capital account (worried by both Berlin and Bonn 
politics) and because German production (which found its most dynamic element 
in export orders for so long) is much less buoyant than it was ; one doubts if the 
Germans can or will be very good-neighbourly in allowing their export surplus 
to contract easily, massively and without resistance next year. 

No doubt the ideal prescription for world economic expansion would be for 
all the developed countries to run the sort of increasing export surplus that they 
apparently regard as a pre-requisite for their progress and their dignity, and for 
the underdeveloped countries to run a concomitant increasing deficit. This latter 
could then be financed by an annual increase in international aid and in world 
liquidity, preferably pumped out through making the International Monetary 
Fund an international credit-creating central bank. But there has been no real 
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move this year towards making the IMF a new credit-creating 
agency of this kind. The prospects of increasing British and 
American exports to less developed countries in 1962 (by this 
one does not mean merely Afro-Asian nations, but also coun- 
tries like Australia) will therefore depend mainly on whether 
those countries can step up their imports with payments out 
of their present currency balances and accumulated earnings. 
Some of them, particularly in the sterling area, have been 
artificially restricting imports this year, and may want to 
increase their stocks of manufactured goods soon ; but the 
decline in some primary commodity prices since last May 
seems bound to keep their buying power under restraint after 
a while. The best tentative guess that one can make at 
present is that Britain’s total exports should rise for a time ; 
but that this rise may not continue (indeed, may be reversed) 
after about the first half of next year. 

This forecast of timing may prove to be all wrong, but the 
timing is a matter of detail. What is blazingly obvious is that 
Britain has not yet improved its competitive power so far 
that it can look forward to adequate exports at all stages of 
the world trade cycle, and that under present policy Mr Lloyd 
would be obliged to respond to any cyclical downturn in 
exports by cutting back Britain’s economic re-expansion, if 
indeed re-expansion had by then even got going. The prospect 
of an eventual (and possibly pretty early) stop to re-expansion 
could be averted only if we used the present breathing space 
to set in train a massive expansion in Britain’s share of world 
exports, at the expense of the share held by our competitors. 
There are three ways in which this could be done, but at 
present the Government is treating two of them as unmention- 
able and the other as impracticable. 


NE way would be by a devaluation of sterling ; by making 
O many British goods cheaper in world markets, this might 
now put up British exports by quite a lot. But, quite apart 
from difficulties of prestige and of internal economic friction, 
the massive objection to this is that it would threaten to 
break up the makeshift key currency system on which (for all 
its faults) pretty well all international trade now depends ; 
under present circumstances devaluation of sterling would 
almost certainly be followed by devaluation of the dollar and 
would merely set a competitive crisis of devaluations alight. 
The same objection applies to a system of letting the sterling 
exchange rate float, which might otherwise seem to be a 
sensible accompaniment of the sort of planning system which 
Mr Lloyd claims to have in mind ; if British planning is really 
to be based on the assumption that we can expand production 
by 3 per cent only so long as exports increase by 6 per cent, 
a floating exchange rate would theoretically be a good regulator 
through which to express decisions about how much growth 
(paid for by how much internal price inflation) we really 
wanted at a time when exports were sticking. There would 
be one other circumstance for which Mr Lloyd might be wise 
to keep a threat to float sterling up his sleeve. If it seemed 
possible that by thus threatening to throw the key currency 
system in chaos, Britain could persuade other countries to put 
some new and more expansive world currency system (such 
as a reform of the IMF) in the key currency system’s place, 
there would be something to be said for this British act of 
panache. But in the present state of international financial 
diplomacy, the threat would be unlikely to work ; much more 
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probably, we would get all the chaos without the necessary 
reform. 

There remains the third possible policy, and the one to 
which Mr Lloyd was supposed to be committed: namely, 
to use the present breathing space for some major changes 
in policy, in a heroic effort to make Britain an export-orientated 
economy of the Erhard-economic-miracle type, fiercely com- 
petitive at the present sterling exchange rate. (Let it. be 
made quite clear that if Britain did manage to build up a 
larger export surplus in this way it would cause considerable 
difficulties for people like the Americans and the Germans, 
just as the large German surplus of recent years has caused 
considerable difficulties for the Americans and us ; but once 
we were in a strong position we could mitigate that difficulty 
by pressing for a reform in the IMF, of a sort much larger than 
that which the Germans and French, when they were in a 
strong position, so tartly vetoed this year.) Nobody denies that 
the efforts to achieve such an economy in Britain would have 
to be prodigious, but everybody ought to know by now what 
broad forms they should take: all of them would be desirable 
for Britain in their own right ; and it is worth looking at how 
badly the Government is now failing to implement them. 


HE first need for national efficiency is to concentrate 
- Britain’s resources on its most profitable and economic 
industries, and to close down uneconomic industries ruth- 
lessly ; everybody now pays intermittent lip service to this, but 
Hansard this week provides two eloquent examples of what is 
not being done. On Monday the Minister of Fuel virtually 
boasted that the Coal Board is sacking miners from 
uneconomic Scottish pits at a rate “rather below” that 
originally adumbrated in the “ Revised Plan for Coal ” ; and 
on Tuesday the Commons duly debated and approved a brand 
new ten-year-long subsidy for uneconomic forms of fishing, 
Again, one obvious way to weed out inefficient industries and 
firms would be to cut Britain’s tariffs on manufactured goods, 
because British concerns which could not survive free foreign 
competition on the home market are by definition the expend- 
able concerns that have no hope of challenging free foreign 
competition in export markets ; earlier this year there was 
much talk of the possibility of a unilateral cut in Britain’ 
tariffs, but it is now pretty clear that nothing much is going 
to be done. It is true that an increase in freedom for imports 
from abroad might at first react badly on the current balance 
of payments, but it would have been worth bearing this strain 
and countering it by keeping up interest rates in order to 
attract foreign support for sterling ; instead interest rates are 
being brought down. 

If inefficient firms and industries find that their activities 
are cut, it is important that they should release their surplu’ 
labour promptly for employment elsewhere ; this would neces 
sitate an increase in transitional unemployment, but nothing 
whatever is being done to encourage or to handle this. Instead 
of introducing a new nationally-financed redundancy payments 
scheme, the Government is allowing the burden of redundancy 
payments to be thrown on the firms who sack the labour, 9 
that the cost of releasing labour for redeployment is actually 
increased. And some of the Government’s own proposed 
new economies have actually been directed to services whic 
retrain the unemployed. In order to make the best use 0 
labour resources, there is some case for redirecting ne 
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industrial effort from the scarce-labour areas to the unemploy- 
ment-surplus areas, from the Birminghams to the Scotlands, 
but only if this can be done in a way that does not increase 
costs ; it is now urgent that wage rates should be allowed to 
be lower in unemployment-surplus areas than in boom towns. 

But the nationalised industries are precisely the ones which 
are showing themselves afraid to introduce such district differ- 
entials ; this week the nationalised electricity industry has 
reacted to its problem of recruiting workers in some labour- 
scarcity areas by offering a wage increase which it will also 
apply in areas where it has no problems of recruitment at all. 
If costs are to be held down, it is important that public sector 
industries should be brave about standing up to strikes ; 
instead they are currently proving to be the first to shuffle 
away from them. ~ 

The part that “ planning ” could play in this would be by 
reporting on which the potential growth industries are, and 
setting targets for them and for the nation, like the ambitious 
target growth rate of 44 per cent a year which President 
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Kennedy would apparently like the OECD nations to start 
talking about ; but British Treasury officials are reacting to 
President Kennedy’s hopeful revivalist slogans rather like 
Dutch Calvinists react to acts of adultery, and Britain’s own 
so-called planning mechanism is at present being kept in the 
pending tray while Mr Lloyd tries to inveigle the trade unions 
to join it. It would- be worth tolerating some delay in 
establishing this planning council if the trade unions and 
employers, once they were on it, would be likely to push 
Britain’s replanning in the directions that are needed— 
towards closing down inefficient industries, abandoning 
protection, introducing district wage differentials, encourag- 
ing resistance to strikes. But everybody knows that, once 
installed in positions of planning power, they would try to 
push Government policy in just the opposite directions. On 
the face of it, the story of Government muddle, misunderstand- 
ing of aims and of feeding these months of breathing space 
to the locusts could hardly be more complete. Is it impossible 
for the Treasury to wake up ? 


Mr Khrushchev’s policies are stirring-up fresh ferment in the communist 
camp; the rift with Peking widens 


so the new socialist world does not fear any adversity 

or shock.” These brave words were spoken by Mr 
Khrushchev on the opening day of the 22nd Soviet party 
congress. Western sceptics would be wrong to dismiss them 
as wishful thinking. Yet the process of change and readjust- 
ment (and the reaction to change) that began in 1953 with 
Stalin’s death, and was given a sharp shove forward by Mr 
Khrushchev at the 20th party congress in February, 1956, is 
not nearly worked out. It could bring adversity upon the 
communist world ; it will certainly give it shocks. 

It does not help, moreover, when the shocks are, as it were, 
self-administered. By the time the congress was over, Mr 
Khrushchev, a prey to conflicting pressures within his own 
party and to the compulsions of his own ideas, had been forced 
to administer three new shocks to the world communist move- 
ment. He threatened to explode a 50-megaton bomb and did 
in fact, through a miscalculation by his scientists, let off an 
even bigger one. He completed the process of destalinisation 
begun five years ago and symbolised this by authorising the 
removal of Stalin’s body from its place beside Lenin’s in the 
mausoleum in the Red Square. Finally, he brought his quarrel 
with Albania (and China) into the open in a way that can 
hardly fail to impair the “ monolithic unity” of the block 
upon which he sets such store. It is still too early to have 
much evidence about the effects of these three events on the 
communist movement both inside and outside that block ; 
in any case the effects may well be delayed and are unlikely 
to be given much publicity. But it is already clear that a 
fresh stage in the post-Stalin evolution of communism has 
begun. 

In the long run the bomb is of less significance than the 
removal of Stalin’s corpse or the discord over Albania. But 
the bomb’s immediate effect is to damage the image of the 


- A S a mighty tree with deep roots does not fear any storm, 


Soviet Union which Moscow would like to present—and in 
an uncomfortably practical way. Nuclear fall-out is not an 
abstruse ideological issue, but a direct hazard. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s explanation that the warlike designs of the imperialists 
make it imperative to test ever bigger bombs will not sound 
convincing to party members who have to explain away the 
possibility of a contaminated milk supply both to themselves 
and to those whose support they are trying to win. Already 
the Italian communists have expressed their dismay and 
resentment at the appalling propaganda liability which Mr 
Khrushchev’s bomb is for them. Inside the communist block, 
where the authorities can suppress unpleasant facts, reactions 
will be slower and more muted. But there is evidence that 
the Poles, for instance, who are relatively well informed 
through their greater contacts with the West, are deeply 
disturbed. 


M* KHRUSHCHEV’s attack on Stalin did not have the shock 
of complete novelty ; it was a further (and this time 
much more public) instalment of an iconoclastic process begun 
five years ago. But it is bound to have wide and deep rever- 
berations in the world of communism, particularly inside the 
communist block. There was nothing secret or surreptitious 
about the condemnation of Stalin this time. In the Soviet party 
congress he was attacked quite openly and unequivocally ; the 
crimes committed under his rule were laid bare in a way that 
was bound to shake and disillusion many communists who 
had been taught to venerate him unquestioningly ; the removal 
of his body was demonstrative and, for this generation of 
Russian leaders, final. 

It is inside Russia itself, where for many ordinary Russians 
Stalin, whatever his failings, had been a heroic national leader 
against Hitler’s armies, that the disturbance is bound to be 
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deepest. But all communist parties everywhere (except perhaps 
the Chinese), whether in or out of power, now have to adjust 
their ideas and their policies to the empty place in Lenin’s 
mausoleum. Stalin personified a way of maintaining and 
extending communist power. For over five years now his 
way has been attacked by those communists who believe that 
their power cannot, and should not, be permanently and 
exclusively maintained on foundations of terror and repression. 
But they have not by any means yet carried the day against 
the old guard stalinists, who are either incapable or afraid of 
changing their outlook, or against the younger fanatics. 

Inside the Soviet block the Poles, led by Mr Gomulka, 
himself one of Stalin’s victims, have been the most successful 
in getting rid of their stalinist past ; they can face the conse- 
quences of Stalin’s disgrace with some equanimity. The 
Hungarian communists, too, have been outspoken in their 
approval of Mr Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin. The east 
German communists, on the other hand, have been swift to 
show symptoms of disquiet. Their central committee has 
even found it necessary—presumably to stop talk about Herr 
Ulbricht’s future—to issue a statement which says in effect 
that the east German comrades have nothing to fear ; they 
have never made serious mistakes ; any tendency to a person- 
ality cult (Herr Ulbricht’s) was disposed of years ago. The 
Stalinallee, and Stalinstadt, have been quickly renanied. 
Elsewhere in the block there are other leaders either still in 
power or influential behind the scenes (like Mr Chervenkov 
in Bulgaria) who have never been convinced that the new ways 
are best; and there are younger men, of the post-Stalin 
vintage, like Mr Novotny, the Czechoslovak president and 
party boss, who though more flexible than Stalin was, and 
no doubt averse from repeating his excesses, keep much of 
the stalinist outlook. 

The ejection of Stalin’s body from Lenin’s mausoleum is 
not likely to settle the long-drawn-out controversy between the 
stalinists and the anti-stalinists within the communist parties 
of the world. More probably, it will give it new life, although 
few will want to go as far as some Italian communists who 
have questioned the whole basis of the system that can allow 
such a phenomenon as Stalin to arise. So long as communist 
regimes continue to be imposed in one way or another on 
the people they govern, 
instead of being freely 
accepted by them, the 
stalinists will be able to put 
up a case. But in the long 
run, and if any more violent 
upheavals are avoided, the 
debate is likely to lose its 
vehemence, and change its 
character, as the various 
party leaderships are filled 
by younger men who have 
neither been implicated in, 
nor influenced by, the 
Stalin era ; all the quicker, 
if they can produce more 
of the material benefits so 
often promised and so long 
delayed. 

Harder to close in the long run may be the power-rift in 
the communist camp between Russia and China, which 





Now is the time for all good men 
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Mr Khrushchev’s attack on Albania at the Soviet party con- 
gress brought into the open more nakedly than ever before. 
Indeed, it is not easy to make sense of Mr Khrushchev’s action, 
unless he miscalculated the reactions to his attack. He may 
simply have intended to settle the hash of the troublesome 
Enver Hoxha and at the same time to warn the Chinese 
discreetly that Moscow would not tolerate a rival papacy of 
the communist world. But times have changed since 1948 
when Stalin simply pronounced his anathema against Marshal 
Tito, and that was that. 


When Mr Khrushchev denounced Albania, bell, book and 
candle, a month ago, he was straightaway rebuked by Mr 
Chou En-lai for washing the comrades’ dirty linen in public. 
Still more exasperating, the eighty communist parties repre- 
sented at the Soviet congress stood up to be counted for 
or against Mr Khrushchev ; the Chinese even claim that a 
majority were, in effect, against him, since they failed to back 
his condemnation of Albania. Mr Hoxha, for his part, has 
bluntly declared that his party rejects the Russian criticism 
of Stalin ; and that for the Russians to try to make their views 
binding on all parties “is a brutal violation of the principle 
of the equality and independence of Marxist-Leninist parties.” 


R HOXHA’s opposition to Mr Khrushchev is almost cer- 
M tainly primarily political: he deeply fears that the 
Russian leader might do a deal with Marshal Tito at his 
expense. But he is also acting as spokesman for the Chinese, 
and his appeal to “ the equality and independence of Marxist- 
Leninist parties” hit the ideological nail on the head. 
Theoretical differences between the Russians and the Chinese 
—about the inevitability of war, the correct tactics for seizing 
power, and so on—have been boiling up for some time. But 
the rift has never before been so frankly exhibited, nor its 
divisive effect throughout the communist world. Fresh impetus 
has been given to the continuing discussion of the Chinese- 
Russian differences, above all among the communists in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America who may well feel that they have 
specially much to learn from the Chinese experience. 


What happens now to Albania may give some indication 
of how far Moscow and Peking intend to push the quarrel. 
Will Albania be expelled from the Warsaw pact, whose 
members are about to meet ? If so, what support will the 
Albanians get from the Chinese ? Neither the Russians nor 
the Chinese can really want an outright break. But the 
ideological unity of the communist camp is of fundamental 
importance for Mr Khrushchev ; to impair it is to open the 
way for “imperialist reaction ” and “ nationalist tendencies.” 
In his view, if stalinist tendencies come to be lastingly sup- 
planted throughout the communist camp by more flexible and 
less intransigent systems, making larger allowances for national 
differences, then Moscow’s ideological supremacy will be the 
more essential as a binding and unifying force. It is unhappy 
for him that his quarrel with China has become more sharp 
just when the established Soviet image has been tarnished 
both by the historic condemnation of Stalin and by the 
menacing nuclear tests. The combination of all three develop- 
ments could bring about the profoundest changes in the com- 
munist world, which could include a loosening of Moscow’ 
hold. Who, if anyone—Russia, or China or the West—wil 
be the gainer remains to be seen. 
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Infelix Kroll 


HOMAS MANN, in “ The Confessions of Felix Krull,” 
"[ wror about a young man who did well for himself by 

seizing opportunities and risking his hand. Dr Hans 
Kroll, the west German ambassador to Moscow, must wish 
that real life were as romantic. It may be that Dr Adenauer, 
after talking to Dr Kroll this week, and to President Kennedy 
next week, will modify the displeasure which led him to 
summon his errant ambassador to Bonn, and to label the 
suggestions about the Berlin crisis which Dr Kroll put to Mr 
Khrushchev on November gth as “ unauthorised.” For the 
moment, however, unauthorised thinking, out loud and in the 
wrong place, has landed Dr Kroll in the doghouse ; the lack 
of repentance he showed on his arrival at Cologne airport on 
Tuesday, when he rebuked the head of Dr Adenauer’s press 
office for suggesting that he had exceeded his duties, is unlikely 
to prove the swiftest way of getting himself out again. 

If the complaint against Dr Kroll were simply, on Dr 
Adenauer’s part, that the ambassador ought to have told his 
government what he proposed to do before he did it, and, 
on the part. of the other allies that he ought to have kept in 
step with their ambassadors in Moscow, there would be a 
good deal of substance to it. Dr Kroll has undoubtedly made 
various people look slightly silly. Two of them are Mr 
Llewellyn Thompson and Sir Frank Roberts, his American 
and British colleagues, who were sent back to Moscow by 
their governments last month to press on with the search for 
a basis of negotiation about Berlin and Germany. So far 
they have made little progress, partly because the search for 
negotiations got diverted (temporarily, perhaps?) by the 
squabble over the Friedrichstrasse crossing on October 27th 
and 28th ; now a Kroll has dashed in where Anglo-Saxons have 
hesitated to tread. 

But it is Dr Adenauer who finds himself in the most 
embarrassing position. This is not really because (as seems 
to have been suggested in Bonn) Dr Kroll’s initiative will 
have awakened dormant fears that west Germany may one 
day try to come to terms with Russia independently of the 
test of the western alliance. Neither the United States nor 
Britain is likely to find much to object to in the ideas Dr Kroll 
is said to have canvassed with Mr Khrushchev. The real 
source of embarrassment for Dr Adenauer is that at least two 
of these ideas—the proposal for contacts between west Berlin 
and the east German government, and the suggestion that 
both sides call a halt in the propaganda war—involve con- 
cessions that Dr Adenauer might well prefer to avoid. If, 
as is generally assumed, Dr Adenauer’s chief purpose in his 
Visit to Washington next week is to persuade President 
Kennedy to limit the concessions that might be offered to the 
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They do not love you, Dr Kroll; 


Just why not, is hard to tell 


Russians in return for a guarantee of west Berlin’s freedom, 
it is distinctly awkward of Dr Kroll to have demonstrated that, 
there are influential west Germans who disagree with their. 
reinstated Chancellor. 

To get the four main western allies moving towards negotia- 
tions in step, which is Mr Kennedy’s present unenviable task, 
is remarkably like organising an eight-legged race. Dr Kroll, 
by getting one leg tangled up with some of the others, has 
complicated the task in the short run. In the long run, how- 
ever, if one looks at the substance of what he did instead of 
at his infelicitous way of doing it, he may perhaps have brought 
negotiations a step closer. There is still some mystery about 
the exact relationship between the suggestions Dr Kroll put 
to Mr Khrushchev on November goth and the four-point 
“Russian plan” which found its way into the western press 
the following day ; in particular, it is not clear whether the 
latter came to light by way of western or Russian sources. 
But, by whatever channels it became public, the British 
Government seems to think that it expresses the Russians’ 
present views on the subject ; and Washington apparently 
thinks the same. 

If this is so, the four points are important ; not because 
they offer anything conspicuously new, but because for the 
first time they set out more or less openly what had previously 
been conveyed only in private conversation, or by inference. 
It is now known, for instance, that Mr Gromyko told Mr 
Kennedy on October 6th that the Russians would be willing 
to put off their peace treaty with the east Germans until after 
agreement had been reached on the future of Berlin. Similarly, 
the present Russian offer to make. sure that Herr Ulbricht 
respects the West’s freedom of access to Berlin, by means of 
a separate agreement between east Germany and the Soviet 
Union, may have been foreshadowed in the Russian aide 
mémoire of June 4th, which said that the question would have 
to be settled “ by appropriate agreements with the German 
Democratic Republic ”—without saying who was to conclude 
those agreements. What was discreet and veiled appears now 
to have been spelled out explicitly, though informally ; which 
is One step nearer to an open Russian offer to negotiate on 
acceptable terms, 


| serene the allies’ next step is to try to convert the 
informal into the formal. Mr Llewellyn Thompson and 
Sir Frank Roberts apparently do not plan to resume their 
probing operation in Moscow until after Dr Adenauer has 
visited Mr Kennedy, and General de Gaulle has met Mr 
Macmillan, next week. Then, however, they should ask the 
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Russians whether they admit to having fathered the proposals 
that appeared to come from them last week ; and, if. so, 
whether they will explain the obscurities that are still to be 
found in the four points. The West still wants to know, for 
example, what guarantees the Russians have in mind for the 
freedom of Berlin ; what they mean by the demand that the 
allies should “‘ respect ” the sovereignty of east Germany (the 
same phrase as Mr Khrushchev used in the aide mémoire of 
June 4th) ; and whether the fourth point—the conclusion of a 
peace treaty—trefers merely to the familiar project of a Russian- 
east German treaty, or to one covering the whole of Germany. 
If the Russians return even moderately helpful answers to 
these questions, the West might be within striking distance 


The New Patronage 


of the arts in Britain, not just Mr Selwyn Lloyd but an 

individual moneybags or a bulging industrial trust, with 
alot of money to spend. This is not, one hastens to say, simply 
a fairy tale: such creatures can occasionally be discerned 
shaking their heads over the right pumpkin to alight on. How 
should they spend their money ? Should it be in London or 
outside ; to sustain professionals or encourage amateurs ; to 
be distributed through bodies like the Arts Council or run 
completely separately ? It is the kind of dilemma that makes 
good fairies swoon right away, and when they recover decide 
to settle for experimental reactors and women students’ hostels. 
There are far too many deserving pumpkins and (sometimes 
less-deserving) pumpkin owner-operators all immediately and 
clamorously angling for the magic touch. Just in case anyone 
happens to be listening, here are some preferences and pre- 
judices on what patrons ought, and ought not, to be doing in 
the nineteen-sixties. 

The primary need, in British arts just as in British industry, 
is to reinforce such successes as this country already has: 
however unpopular this bias may be with the village halls 
and amateur music clubs, the biggest growing-points of the 
arts are where they are already professionally established. 
Few, if any, of the permanent companies, from Covent Garden 
to the provincial symphony orchestras, are at all soundly 
established. They have the first claim on what state subsidies 
there are (for the Covent Garden opera £500,000 a year, 
and now, for the provincial théatres, an extra £150,000) and 


Ste: just suppose, there were a prospective patron 


on the local ratepayers (the Scottish National Orchestra, for - 


example, gets around £40,000 a year from 100 local authori- 
ties). One would prefer to see this kind of help continue 
through the Arts Council and even to be stepped up by local 
authorities, who are empowered to spend a 6d. rate (4#d. in 
Scotland) on the arts but seldom go beyond a reluctant 1d.; 
and a fair proportion of what local authorities spend goes, 
in fact, on museums and bands in the public parks. But these 
state and local subsidies are invariably to cover normal running 
costs and nothing else. There is not a single national or semi- 


' massaged the toes he has bruised, is to exploit the opportunity 


running down in bad. This is pre-eminently a job that only 
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of the “basis for negotiations” it has been seeking since 
September, . 

The wrong way for the western governments to react to Dr 
Kroll’s initiative is to pretend, because it violated the proper 
channels, that it never happened. The right way, having 
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it may have offered. A substantial body of opinion in the 
West holds that Mr Khrushchev’s lifting of the time-limit for 
his peace treaty with east Germany relieves the allies of the 
need to contrive a negotiated solution of the Berlin crisis, 
Almost certainly, this is a dangerous misjudgment ; the present 
respite is a chance to renew the search for compromise by 
such avenues, regular or other, as present themselves. 
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national institution that would not benefit artistically from 4 xcheq 
capital fund of its own. hare te 
Such funds need not be frighteningly grandiose to produce! 
results. With the exception of grand opera, 85-90 per cent" ‘ 
of costs should be coverable by box-office receipts if theg'°” bi 
concern is at all viable—and provided it is realistic enough tof “° thi 
charge what the market will bear when it is assured of a sell-f"°' 
out (which not all institutions are). A capital fund shoul/g’°™ P 
do two things. It should allow a good orchestra or repertory inderw 
theatre to indulge in a little more experiment without worrying nd Bo 
so much about external disasters (hot summers, an increas ‘idespr 
in television watching) that may wreck the budget unless the ilages 
norm of Tchaikowsky and Agatha Christie is over-fulfilled f°" 
In this respect, it is good to see the enterprise of the small p. the 
Harrogate Theatre Trust in staging a play on the bomb-§.” °° 
“The Net ”—which was commissioned by the Arts Council §“"S*! 
But new ideas need capital if they are to take root. - she 
The second function of a capital fund would be to raise <""Y 
internal morale even more by saving the company’s finances hay 
from the rigours of the Arts Council’s accounting, whichf "< I 
inevitably tends to penalise success. A good financial year for i = 
an orchestra, which may include some hectic overseas touring di a 
often merely means that the Arts Council is obliged to cut its i 
contribution: the ideal is obviously to give people funds that Me " 
they can manage themselves, building up in good years and “ 





















private patronage can do: no political authority can reasonably 
be expected to will away capital for which it still feels responsi- 
ble to the taxpayer and which therefore it will always believe 
it could manage better itself. ie 

The second function of substantial private patronage should. 
be to encourage the proper housing of the arts in Britail 
particularly in provincial centres. Building and renovati0l 
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._ [ferants are badly needed to allow otherwise encouraging 
ing SINCCH entures to continue (Mr Lloyd’s bounty to the provincial 
heatres could not be better spent than on doing them up). 
Something like the Carnegie library system could work 
onders for the fine arts, not least because the news of such 
, scheme in the offing would concentrate the minds of those 
ocal authorities whose present ideas of popular culture stop 
short at offering best-sellers on the rates. But three criteria 
or this kind of help should be strictly observed. The first, 
ollowing Lord Bridges’s recommendations, is that the initial 


florts should be concentrated in regional capitals (not simply 
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be. Despers self-styled “festival towns ”) that can draw on as large a poten- 
romise by ial audience as possible ; a dozen well-situated arts centres, 
ves. 


ith theatre, art gallery, concert hall, restaurant and parking 
space, probably costing over £1 million each, are worth 
mpteen scattered single-art enterprises which may come to 
eal life for only two or'three weeks a year. The needs of a 
estival on the Edinburgh scale do pose a special problem. 
le t would be splendid if a patron, or patrons, could be found 

0 give that city a modern theatre suitable for grand opera. 
sting in Bui for the all-the-year life of the region something more 


; odest in size would probably give even better service. 
n’s arts 


HE next criterion is that such help should not simply lift 

responsibility from lazy local authorities which do not stir 
pera House muscle themselves if they can help it. The Arts Council 
Garden pow seems to be considering a three- to five-year ultimatum 
o some authorities that if they wish to retain their present 
ixchequer subsidy for the arts they must put up their fair 
hare too. This is a principle for private patrons to observe: 
ocal authorities might be required to provide a suitable arts 
entre site and private money could then finance the construc- 
ion, but self-help is a necessary ingredient for any project. 
he third criterion should be that, besides the local authority 
nost directly involved, other regional guarantees, particularly 
tom parasitic suburban councils, should be asked for to 
inderwrite the arts centre when it is in being. The Hallé 
nd Bournemouth Symphony orchestras have worked up 
jidespread and very useful connections in small towns and 
illages (which stump up Io or 20 guineas a year) where even 
hey are not expected to perform. Why should not a good 
ep. theatre or a gallery purchasing fund do the same? A 
ew source one would like to see brought into any such 
trangement is the local industrial development councils ; 
ey should have grasped by now that if they expect to get 
ecutives into their region there must be something more 
an pantomime to offer them. 
The last major function of private patronage is much less 
Asy to define. It ought to be, quite simply, to lose money 
.@ithout remorse. The need is to get at, and encourage, the 
Seas touriMéfidividual who has (or just simply may have) creative potential 
ed to cut Me who is not necessarily the prize boy of the art or drama 
e funds tha hool. Occasionally one can distinguish the likely group 
vd years al" Bhere these people tend to crop up: the university milieu, the 
job that ot perimental theatre and the rest. There is a growing number 
n reasona ye small awards for the more obvious, or self-publicising, of 
els respons... deserving cases. But however understanding and lenient 
ways believeh bic authority may be, there is a lingering degree of public 
countability, not so much on the recipient but on the dis- 
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own ideals, which is prepared to bury its failures year after 
year without losing its nerve. It would be really helpful if 
some travelling scholarships and living allowances were handed 
over without the chairman having to make a speech or worry- 
ing whether his selection committee has ferreted out as large 
a quota of publishable poets as the fund round the corner. 

It should not matter in the last resort whether a fixed 
proportion of help is given outside London or not. Probably 
the need is greater in the provinces, and for the normal run 
of provincial operation (not grand opera) a smaller amount 
of money will do more immediate good. But better a success 
in London than a flop in Bruddersford. It would be wrong 
to insist that the amateurs should be choked off completely. 
Many of them, of course, happen to do very well (Wales is 
sometimes said to prefer amateurs anyway) and manage to 
fill theatres where a struggling one-week rep. cannot pay its 
way. But by and large it seems preferable that those amateur 
societies that do need assistance should get it from small 
local subscriptions rather than from public (or even large and 
centrally-directed private) patronage ; local authorities’ further 
education funds which now subsidise country-dancing rate- 
payers certainly ought to be overhauled so that they can con- 
tribute to those other tastes that are already developed during 
the school years and whose continuance should be propagated 
later on. It is above all the parlous financial condition of the 
professional arts in this country—a condition that by inter- 
national standards is more than parlous—that argues most 
cogently for the concentration ‘of new patronage on their 
succour and sustenance. 


The Economist 


NOVEMBER 16, 1861 


FRENCH FINANCIAL CRISIS 


It is not often that the radical strength of Parliaments, their 
q efficiency as taxing machines, is so conclusively demonstrated as 
by the edict signed by Lonis Napoleon on the 14th instant. Our 
readers are well aware that for some time past there have been signs of a 
‘ financial crisis impending in France. The origin of the singular uneasi- 
ness which existed in financial circles was believed to be partly the 
deficiency in the harvest, and partly the apprehension excited by the 
excessive expenditure of the State. Few, however, even of well-informed 
men conjectured the true state of affairs—-a deficit of a thousand millions 
of francs, accompanied by a short supply of corn, a suspended import 
of tobacco, and a general depression of the great manufacturing cities. 
Such, however, was the fact ; and the Emperor, as the truth broke upon 
him, roused himself to one of those fits of decisive energy, which so 
strangely alternate in his somewhat apathetic nature with habitual 
mental indolence. He sent for M. Fould—a capable financier—and . . . 
named him Minister of Finance. The dangers which influenced the 
Emperor must have been great indeed, for M. Fould’s programme is 
nothing less than a Constitutional Budget,—expenditure, that is, abso- 
lutely limited to the amount voted each session by the Legislative Corps. 
. .. But will the decree be honestly carried out ? We confess to a linger- 
ing doubt in our own minds as to the possibility of the Empire dispensing 
with some exceptional mode of meeting sudden demands. The entire 
system of French Administration depends so greatly on “ credits,” 
* subventions,”” sudden interpositions to avert unexpected calamities, 
and equally sudden exertions of force,—the people are so accustomed to 
see the Head of the State act as if he were a Providence, that the 
iXmperor will need all his self-restraint to adhere to his self-imposed rule. 
He will be very apt. when the immediate pressure is passed, to grant 
credits ‘‘ subject to sanction,”’ which the Chamber dare not refuse, and a 
national “ emergency ” in France overrides every rule. Still he has un- 
doubtedly made every such interference much more difficult, while he 
has wholly prohibited his Ministers from asking eredits in which he 
himself is not specially interested. This last effect will be a strong 
security for economy ; for it is the demands from every department, 
each moderate in itself, which make the aggregate so unendurable. 
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Portugal Waits 


Salazarism may be kept going for a time by the 
daunting nature of Portugal’s colonial problem 


challenged in unexpected quarters: by the Church, 

on the high seas and even, for a strange moment 
three years ago, at the polls. Above all, it has been frontally 
attacked in Angola. The outer world, which for long knew 
and cared very little about Portugal, has become better 
informed about the so-called New State. As a result, the 
tolerance which Dr Salazar so long-enjoyed, as an unaccount- 
able exception to all political rules, has been withdrawn. When 
Dr Salazar goes, Portugal’s foreign friends, including the 
British, are not now likely to urge that his regime should be 
kept going without him. : 

Externally and internally, the opposition has lately been 
galvanised by the appearance of a new kind of leadership 
from General Delgado and Senhor Galvao. The Angolan 
war is slowly draining Portugal’s scanty reserves of men, 
money and materials. In the long run, policies which lead 
to the ruin of the state must be abandoned. Willy-nilly, it 


1): SALAZAR’s regime, in its twilight years, has been 


seems, Portugal is going to have to yield up the empire it has | 


held for upwards of four centuries, and which it has done so 
little with. At home, the feudal way of life is going to be 
superseded, for the stagnation has become barely tolerable to 
the Portuguese ; and only a drastic modernisation of their 
economy can save the country from collapse after the loss of 
Angola. With these changes, the Salazarian system will lose 
its raison d’étre and will crumble. 

So much for the long run. But in the short run the outlook 
is by no means so lively. Dr Salazar, too, has read the signs of 
the times. Since April, when certain elements in the armed 
forces tried and failed to dislodge him, he has pursued a policy 
of ruthless repression in Angola and vigilance in Mozambique, 
at the same time seeking to persuade the West, by words and 
by nominal reforms, that an honest effort is being made to 
improve conditions in Portuguese Africa. The latest such 
device is the “ Single Market,” an interesting attempt to show 
that the New State is keeping up with the spirit of the times. 

The Single Market will include Portugal and all its depen- 
dencies. Its chief arrangement is that no duties are, after a 
maximum transitional period of two years, to be exacted by 
Portugal on imports from the colonies ; the transitional period 
before duties are abolished on goods going the other way, from 
Portugal to the colonies, is to be ten years. This scheme is 
not only intended as an economic sop, a douceur, for the 
rebellious Angolans and discontented settlers. It is also 
intended as an aid to Portugal’s attempts to keep in with the 
European Six and Seven, to present its own dependencies on 
the same footing as those of France and Britain, and so secure, 
perhaps, similar treatment. Even if this technique works in 
Brussels, it will hardly impress the Angolans, whose economy 
is still governed by the convenience of Portuguese business. 

Elections for a new National Assembly were held in 
Portugal last Sunday. The withdrawal before polling day 
of all opposition candidates (who had already been reduced 
to contesting only a third of the parliamentary seats), the 





impossibility of checking the government’s figures, the factj —— 
that only a quarter or so of Portuguese adults have the vote, 
and the surveillance of the army and thé secret police, make 
it impossible to say what the fairly heavy vote that has been 
announced—about 70 per cent of the electorate—really means. 
But the Lisbon government is at liberty to claim it as a-national 
endorsement of its policies. Should its claim be contradicted, U 
Dr Salazar has an unassailable line of defence to fall back onff actior 
in his own theory of government. Elections, he holds, are not mutin 
a means of peacefully effecting a change of power, or not ing fespor 
Portugal. “I have no knowledge of, and indeed I believe the C 
there is not in fact, any case of access to power as the result ~~ 
of success at the polls. Here, the vote follows on and confirms§{ there 
the choice of the supreme authority in the Nation ”»—meaningision s¢ 
surprisingly enough, the President of the Republic. murde 
There is enough truth in this view of Portuguese historyf bility « 
to impress members of the opposition with the futility of is nol 
constitutional action. Senhor Galvao, the captor of the Santif aro, 
Maria (about which episode he has written a valuable book*)f proble1 
has just said as much. Unfortunately, it is by no means clear§ Sinc 
what alternatives are open to the opposition. According top2!Sts t 
Senhor Galvao (who has broken with him on that account), oh = 
ne ; at r 
the other exiled opposition leader, General Delgado, is prefparlian 
pared to accept the communists as allies against the Salazafftion of 
regime. Senhor Galvdo’s own gift for dramatically effectivegconcilia 
gestures was displayed once again on November roth, whesp™<c ™ 
a group of his supporters seized an airliner flying from Casa —— 
blanca to Lisbon, and, after dropping anti-Salazar leaflets o1 Beanley 
the Portuguese capital, took the machine back to Tangiersfithe star 
But neither leader seems to have the sort of support fromthe Giz 
inside the regime which could lead to the dictator’s overthrowg But t 


CON 









: would, of course, be open to them, or to any other diss 
dents, to joint forces with African nationalism and seek thé 
overthrow of Portuguese authority in Angola and Mozambique, 
But, although Senhor Galvao has sponsored a not uninteresting 
plan of gradual disengagement in Africa, he neither dares ny 4.51, 
wants to make common cause with the forces of Mr Robert rig] 
Holden and the other leaders of the Angolan nationalistyfested e! 
whom he regards, as do most of his countrymen, as terroristifp*"ty, h: 
active in a part only of Angola, and not representative eve fl 7 
there. Similar considerations apply, with even greater forcy all 
to Mozambique where, so far, quiet reigns. vent to 

It seems probable, therefore, that Dr Salazar, with all higvorth ex 
anachronisms, will last out his time, since those who opposg2s hav 
him lack the strength to destroy him, and those who have th 7 a 
strength have too much to lose from opposing him. Equ: cd 
probably, when he dies the problems he bequeaths to lilfight wer 
country will come to a head, and his heirs, if they are to salvag@otes too 
anything, for themselves or Portugal, from the wreck of hig. This 
system, will have to introduce fundamental changes. T1 2 
real problem for the forces of liberal democracy in Portugil the obi 
is to prepare themselves for that day, and to ensure, if théMlates if p. 
can, that whoever their leader (and Senhor Galvao, for all Mf the 2 
qualities, recalls Garibaldi, not Cavour) they will then Mptskellit 


strong enough to profit from it. re 
Pe Ds ip. 20 alas ABE wndidates 


* The Santa Maria: my crusade for Portugal. Weidenfeld and Nicol™!yton, C 
212 pages. 2ls. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





the fact 
the vote, 
ice, make 
has been 
ly means, 


a national THANT, the United Nations’ new 
tradicted, secretary-general, has ordered urgent 
ll back on action by the UN force against the 
1s, are notf mutinous soldiers and riotous tribesmen 
or not ing responsible for the latest violent events in 
I believe the Congo, where 13 Italians of UN air 
crews are now believed to have been killed 
the result (, correspondent’s report on the situation 
d confirms§ there is on page 653). The UN commis- 
—meaningg sion set up to inquire into Mr Lumumba’s 


CONGO 





















bility on Mr Tshombe and his colleagues. 
With such bitter ingredients, the Congo pot 
is boiling briskly as the Security Council, 
after nine months’ silence, debates the 
problem again. 
Since the council’s resolution of February 
: 21st, there has been at least one thing to 
corcang put on the credit side of the Congo account. 
t account) That resolution urged the restoration of 
ido, 1S pf€Fparliamentary institutions and the forma- 
the Salazaftion of a government based on “ genuine 
lly effective conciliation.” The Congo parliament has 
roth. when since met and approved Mr Adoula’s broad 
7 coalition government, which included Mr 
from CasiBGizenga, the head of the rival regime in 
¢ leaflets ofStanleyville, and which was recognised by 
o Tangiersgthe states that had previously recognised 
ronthe Gizenga regime. 
ade But the debit side is heavy. The Feb- 


ese history 
futility of 
f the Santa 
ble book*) 
neans cleat 


other diss! 
and seek the 
Aozambique. 
ininteresting 


er dares nol ABOUR’S bitter division between left and 
Mr Robert right, underlined by last week’s con- 
nationalistested election for the leadership of the 
as terroristip2"'y, has been spotlighted again this week 
; wey the elections for the shadow cabinet. 
ntative ¢vs addeningly, their results were due to be 
greater for&nnounced an hour after The Economist 
Pent to press; but their background is 

, with all higvorth explaining. In recent years nomina- 
. who opposgons have averaged about 40, but this time 
no have hey were down to 25, not because of any 
who burgeoning of modesty on the part of 
im. Equal abour members, but because both left and 
ueaths to Might were determined not to spread their 
are to salvaggotes too thinly and so let the other side 
wreck of hig: This has long been a left-wing tactic, 
 yp=ut the right has this year followed suit. 
hanges. important feature of the voting system 
y in Portus the obligation to vote for twelve candi- 
nsure, if th@ates if ballot papers are not to be spoiled. 
Ao, for all lt the 25 contestants this year, 13 were 
will then aitskellites, and 12 either anti-Gaitskell 
f extremely lukewarm. The Gaitskellite 
______ndidates were Miss Alice Bacon, Messrs 
eld and Nicol lyton, Callaghan, Fraser, Gordon Walker, 
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murder has reported, laying the responsi-— 


Back to the Boil 


ruary resolution urged that foreign mer- 
cenaries and political advisers should be 
removed and kept out. It reminded all 
states of their obligations, under earlier UN 
resolutions, not to aid or supply Congolese 
factions or otherwise intervene on their own 
account. 

It authorised the UN to act, “ if necessary, 
in the last resort,” by force, to prevent civil 
war. So long as Mr Tshombe’s regime 
flourishes with the pretensions of a separate 
state, and the outward evidences of Euro- 
pean support, the Africans and their govern- 
ments will feel that the Europeans have 
cheated them. The African states, Ethiopia, 
Nigeria and Sudan, which forced this week’s 
debate on a Security Council so reluctant 
that its members could find nothing to say 
on Monday or Tuesday, are usually counted 
as “ moderates ”; they have all contributed 
helpfully to the UN Congo operation. Their 
pressure for strong action now is a reminder 
of the strain that the Katanga secession con- 
tinues to place on Africa’s forces of moder- 
ation. And the latest reports of disorder 
are a plain indication that, if no quick 
solution is found, Mr Adoula may be swept 
away by, or along with, elements who will 
look for outside help in quarters less dis- 
interested than the United Nations. 


In the Shadows 


Gunter, Healey, Houghton, Mayhew, 
Mitchison, Sir Frank Soskice, Mr Stewart, 
and Mr Willey. All save Miss Bacon, Mr 
Mayhew and Mr Blyton served in the 
shadow cabinet last year, and it may be 
surmised that Mr Gaitskell would be very 
happy to see any of them (but especially the 
first two) replace Mr Wilson and Mr Lee, 
the only two “lukewarms ” who got in last 
year. But he presumably had the same 
hope a year ago. 

What happens next? Party tempers are 
undoubtedly rising again, and Westminster 
has been full of rumours in the past week 
that another Labour night of long knives 
may begin. There might be a case for 
some rather discriminate knives: it would 
be sensible to move Mr Wilson from the 
image-creating shadow chancellorship to 
some other job, especially if he has done 
badly in the shadow cabinet elections : 
it might be right to re-impose Labour 
standing orders, so that ardent unilateral- 
ists who could not promise to accept them 
need not necessarily be confirmed as candi- 





dates for the next election. But one’s guess 
is that a really dramatic hiving off from the 
whole party of 20 or 30 extreme left-wing 
irreconcilables, which is once again being 
widely canvassed, could only be achieved 
formally after and if Labour has suffered a 
further traumatic experience such as a 
fourth crushing repulse at the polls. In that 


event, the drive to reformism really might — 


get going. The late 1960s might then see 
the emergence of a real Lib-Lab alliance, 
the first awkward essence of which would 
presumably have to be that the Libs would 
stand in as many places as possible and that 
the Labs would withdraw from as many as 
they could stomach.- Mr Grimond, like 
Barkis, is known to be willing, but things 
will surely have to get a great deal worse 
than they have been at recent by-elections 
before Mr Gaitskell will be able even to 
contemplate this horrifying and hopeful 
possibility. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Bridgeton 


1 safe Glasgow constituency of 
Bridgeton—once the heart of Jimmy 
Maxton’s Red Clydeside—was voting on 
Thursday ; the result will have been an- 
nounced before this issue is in readers’ 
hands. Bridgeton is one of those peeling, 
rapidly depopulating, inner-ring-of-a-city 
constituencies where the turn-out of voters 
is almost invariably low, partly because quite 
a lot of the voters on the register will have 
left Bridgeton in the last year. Probably, 
therefore, the newspapers on Friday will be 
saying that the result is indicative of nothing 
except apathy ; but it will still be worth 
watching it fairly closely, as it is one of the 
few recent by-elections in which a Liberal 
candidate has not appeared to. plague the 
Tories. Instead of a Liberal there have been 
two other small-party candidates this week, 


- in a constituency which Labour won in 1959 


by a 26.8 per cent majority in a straight 
fight. The newcomers—if that is the right 
word for the ILP in Bridgeton—have been 
an Independent Labour Party unilateralist 
(set to plague Labour) and a Scottish 
Nationalist (fishing for dissidents from Tory 
and Labour together). 

In last week’s three by-elections (at 
Oswestry, East Fife and Moss Side) the 
heavier scale of Tory than Labour desertions 
had the same net effect as an average swing 
of 63 per cent from Tory to Labour ; but 
Tories are hoping that this was a special 
feature of those safe Tory seats (where there 
were bound to be more Tory desertions 
because the Tories had a bigger army to 
desert from) and where three Liberals 
appeared to fight. Elsewhere in the country 
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Tories must hope to keep the net swing to 
Labour down to the “ safe ” figure of under 
33 per cent (which is the general national 
swing Labour would need to win the next 
general election). If the ILP candidate at 
Bridgeton has won only, say, between 7 and 
10 per cent of the vote—and this, in itself, is 
a terribly hazardous guess, lest Jimmy 
Maxton’s ghost still walks—then the con- 
sequent depredation from Labour would just 
about cancel out the presumed “safe” 
national swing (of 33 per cent or so) from 
Tory to Labour ; on this basis of assump- 
tion, a reasonable Tory bogey for Bridgeton 
would be if the percentage voting shares of 
each major party have fallen by approxi- 
mately the same amount. If Labour has done 
worse than this, it will: have reason to feel 
very worried ; while the Tories should feel 
perturbed if they again prove to have 
suffered many more deserters than Labour 
even from their small flock at Bridgeton, and 
especially if any recognisable proportion of 
disgruntled Tory voters has cast a protest 
vote even to the Scottish Nationalist. 


GERMANY 


Weight of Numbers 


D URING the recent west German election 
campaign the two major parties both 
made much of the “team” which. their 
candidate for the chancellorship, given the 
voters’ mandate, could put into the field, In 
the event, Dr Adenauer has not been as 
free to pick and choose as he would have 
liked, and so can hardly rely on his motley 
twenty to be activated at all times by the 
proper team spirit. In the new government 
sworn in on Tuesday, Herr Erhard is still 
with him as vice-chancellor and economics 
minister ; but it will be a touchy Erhard, 
with freshly injured chances of becoming 
chancellor, and authority reduced to some 
extent by the creation of a ministry for 
economic co-operation, whatever face-saving 
formula may be used to conceal the 
partition. 

Herr Strauss remains in charge of defence 
—for the time being an outwardly contented 
collaborator but, like Herr Schréder, the 
new foreign minister, perspicuously en- 
grossed in the pursuit of long-term advance- 
ment. Herr Krone, hitherto parliamentary 
leader of the Christian Democrats, has been 
brought into the cabinet as minister with- 
out portfolio, for more reasons than to 
enable Herr von Brentano to return from 
the foreign ministry to his old position of 
parliamentary party leader. One of the very 
few to whom the chancellor talks, and 
listens, the benign Herr Krone is frequently 
employed in mediation between his self- 
willed chief and ruffled colleagues. A steady 
demand for such services may be expected 
in the course of the next year or two. 

It is also perfectly possible that Dr 
Adenauer sees in Herr Krone, now that 
Herr Etzel is out of the running, the least 
disputable person to take over the chan- 
cellorship for a brief period while the 
younger claimants sort themselves out. A 
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generally liked elder (he is 67), Herr 
Krone should be of invaluable help to Dr 
Adenauer in handling the five Free Demo- 
crats in the cabinet. Of these Herr Scheel, 
the minister for economic co-operation, may 
prove the liveliest. Now 42, Herr Scheel 
was one of the “ young Turks ” of Diissel- 
dorf who played a part in ousting the 
Christian Democrats from office in North 
Rhine-Westphalia in 1956, when the Free 
Democrats switched their allegiance to the 
Social Democrats. Such manoeuvring is 
banned on paper from the fourth Bundestag 
under the coalition agreement. 

To the annoyance of the Social Democrats, 
who showed it by walking out of the 
Bundestag on Tuesday, the chancellor 
decided to withhold the new government’s 
policy statement (the Bonn equivalent of 
the speech from the throne) until after his 
return from Washington. The delay may 
make the statement the more interesting 
when it comes. 


INDIA AND AMERICA 


Two Great Minds 





S ELDOM is a joint communiqué as engag- 
ing in tone as the one issued on Novem- 
ber 9th, after what it described as “ four 
days of especially pleasant and rewarding 
conversation ” between Mr Nehru and Mr 


Kennedy. The Indian prime minister 
“used the occasion to go deeply into the 
philosophic and historical background of 
Indian foreign policy.” The “subjects 
covered amount almost to a map of the 
troubled areas of the world.” 
Undoubtedly Mr Nehru found it easier to 
get on terms of personal understanding 
with his host in Newport and Washington 
than it had been when he visited Mr 
Khrushchev in September. His talks with 
Mr Kennedy were a meeting of two wide- 
ranging intellects. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the essential differences between 
India’s and America’s views of world 
affairs would be dissolved by this encounter. 
What it does seem to have produced is a 
recognition that, where they differ, their 
difference is a reasonable and human one. 
Addressing the National Press Club on his 
last day in Washington, Mr Nehru dwelt 
on the need to understand the forces that 
shape each nation’s outlook. In America 
he has encountered much criticism of the 
recent Belgrade conference of non-aligned 
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governments, and he was concerned to em- 
phasise that many of these countries are 
“ full of their own problems,” and that such 
questions as that of Berlin are only “‘ at the 
fringe of their minds.” This is indeed a 
point that needs to be grasped—borh by 
westerners who sometimes mistake Asian 
indifference to European problems for anti- 
westernism, and by Asians who sometimes 
assume that their own problems entitle them 
to sympathy which the problems of others 
do not require. 

Mr Nehru “ concurred in the legitimate 
and necessary right of access to Berlin”; 
Mr Kennedy told him that every effort 
would be made to find a peaceful solution, 
They agreed on the need for a properly 
controlled ban on nuclear tests, a subject 
about which, while they talked, the UN 
Assembly was: passing two resolutions, 
One, with India among its sponsors, called 
for a further voluntary moratorium on tests, 
and was opposed by both the communist 
and the western powers. The other, urging 
immediate resumption of the Geneva nego- 
tiations, was sponsored by America and 
Britain and supported by India and a 
majority of the Asian and African coun- 
tries; only the Soviet block and Cuba 
opposed it. 


FAMINE 


Acts of God and Men 


MERGENCY relief is urgently needed for 

about a million people in Kenya and 
Tanganyika who are suffering horribly from 
the effects of prolonged drought, now 
followed by brutal floods. Their situation 
will be critical for months to come, and the 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief has 
launched an appeal for £1 million. Excep- 
tionally cruel weather over the past three 
years has brought about the present 
catastrophe, but even without the weight 
of natural calamities to tip the scales, popu- 
lation and food are precariously balanced in 
most backward areas. 

In a better-organised world, the respons- 
bility for having increased the expectation 
of life in underdeveloped regions might 
lead, automatically, to the further responsi- 
bility of seeing that the people saved from 
disease should not then die of slow starva- 
tion. In 30 years’ time there may be twice 
as many people living in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas as there are now; radical 
changes will have to be made if food 
supplies, also, are to double. Birth control 
even if it catches on, will only be a slo 
and partial solution. Nor can the area unde 
cultivation always be increased ; in India 
for instance, the minister of agriculturé 
has said that all the land that is. cultivable 
already being farmed. This leaves the pos 
sibility of increasing the yields of preseml 
farms, and, for this, there is need, above all 
for technical assistance. 

It is therefore timely that Mr Denis 
Vosper, the Secretary for Technical ( 
operation, should have announced on Wed 
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‘Men who take responsibility must take a 
second holiday’—medical opinion agrees 


@ Hard work won't kill you. Men of a certain calibre actually thrive on it. But 

these are the very men who must take a second holiday. They need more than one break a 

year — and if they take it, they enjoy their work more. They do more of it and do it better. 

They enjoy living and do it better. They live longer. 

This is a summary of the conclusion reached by medical men* concerned with the health of 

the nation’s top management. Their work has convinced them that for men in important 

positions a second holiday is no luxury. It is an absolute necessity. 

@ In these days of rapid air travel it is an unexpected pleasure too. A few 

precious days off at this time of year can now accomplish much more. For a busy man with 
only a long weekend to spare, Amsterdam, Paris, Madrid are possi- 
ble destinations. Sun warm enough for swimming and lying in is 
shining now in North Africa, Greece, and the Middle East. A winter 
sports holiday by air is less trouble than a country weekend. And 
nowhere you fly by BEA is too far to return from in a few hours if 
work calls you back. Ask your travel agent how quickly and simply 
a trip can be arranged. 


The Health of Business Executives—Transactions of a One-Day Conference held by the Chest and 
Heart Association in the Royal Festival Hall, London on 20th November, 1959. 


BEA You NEED a second holiday 


BEA have published a special new brochure 
to give you ideas about where to go, what to 
see, what the temperature is at this time of 
year. Ask your travel agent for it. 
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advise him on how Britain can best provide 
agricultural assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. The committee, which is headed 
-by Mr Bawden, the director of the 
Rothamsted agricultural research station, 
and includes Mr Arthur Gaitskell, meets on 
November 23rd and will discuss, among 
other things, how to send British agr.cultural 
experts overseas, and how to train local 
experts in Britain. 

At last, it seems, the British Government 
is taking a straight look at the problem. Not 
so long ago, Britain was supplying half the 
tropical world with its agricultural advisers 
but, despite this store of knowledge and ex- 
perience, lamentably little has been done 
since the former British territories became 
independent. A group of dedicated indi- 
viduals has persistently been urging on the 
Government the project of a centre for 
tropical agriculture ; their ideas have been 
allowed to drift emptily away. Now, late in 
the day and against the background of 
famine in East Africa, a ray of initiative has 
appeared. 
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Consumers’ Champions 


(“a who for so long have been 
the cinderellas of the law, now have 
three fairy godmothers among the first six 
MPs on the list of the twenty members 
successful in the ballot for private 
members’ bills. These six are the ones most 
likely to get their bills translated into law. 
Mr W. T. Williams, who drew first place, 
had at first contemplated introducing a little 
consumer charter; but he has wisely 
decided to wait. for the report of the 
Moloney committee, which really is coming 
out this session, and has limited himself to 
some useful reforms in the hire purchase 
law. He seeks to raise the value of goods to 
which the protections of the 1938 Hire Pur- 
chase Act apply from £300 to {£1,000 
(which would mean that the financers of 
most motor car sales would be unable to 
recover possession of their cars without a 
court order once a third of the purchase 
price had been paid); to protect gullible 
housewives from over-persuasive hire pur- 
chase salesmen by allowing them to rescind 
a hire purchase contract within forty-eight 
hours of signing it ; and, for the purpose 
of hire purchase sales, to make the dealer 
fan agent of the hire purchase company, so 
that any relevant warranties would become 
enforceable against the company. 

All these changes—which are pretty far- 
‘Bteaching, and which the hire purchase 
companies will presumably contest fiercely 
—were recommended in Mr Philip Good- 
hart’s recent report on consumer protection 
Choice (Conservative Political Centre: 2s.). 
By chance, Mr Goodhart himself has come 
second in the ballot. His own new bill 
0 go, what  Rseeks to tighten up the Sale of Goods Act, 
this time f Hand to prevent the issue by individual 
', tms of “ guarantees ” which, in fact, limit 
consumers’ rights. No derogation by con- 
BEA tract from such statutory or common law 






new brochure 
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rights would be allowed. His bill also pro- 
vides for registration by the Board of Trade 
of independent testing organisations and 
bodies that issue guarantee seals and certifi- 
cation marks as aids to the public. Registra- 
tion would be allowed only where the body 
could establish that it had achieved reason- 
able standards of competence and was inde- 
pendent of manufacturing and commercial 
interests. Mr Robert Edwards, fifth, who 
already has one piece of consumer legisla- 
tion to his credit, is also considering entering 
the ring. : 

Mr Brian Batsford, fourth, wants to pre- 
vent the proliferation of large scale adver- 
tising hoardings in the English countryside. 
This bill needs watching ; whatever one 
thinks about consumer goods advertising, 
controls over some forms of informational 
advertising on the highways (e.g., about 
where there are hotels, and where one can 
eat) are already in some places too tight. Mr 
Paul Channon, third, is considering antici- 
pating both the Government and the com- 
mon market by introducing a bill to deci- 
malise the coinage ; this ought to be done by 
a Government bill, not a private member’s 
one. Mr Airey Neave, sixth, will probably 
introduce a bill dealing with agriculture. 


MALAYSIA 


Base Politics 


UNKU ABDUL RAHMAN’S conversations in 

London next week will set the British 
side a nice problem of balance between 
political and strategic considerations. The 
general debate will concern the proposed 
Greater Malaysia federation ; but the main 
issue is bound to be the future of the 
Singapore base. The rapid erosion of Mr 
Lee Kuan-yew’s parliamentary majority in 
Singapore lends urgency to next week’s 
talks ; on the other hand, the shaky military 
situation in south-east Asia renders incon- 
venient any proposals that would weaken 
Britain’s control of the base. 

Until May, the Malayan prime minister 
had resisted all suggestions that Singapore 
and Malaya should unite, on the ground 
that Singapore’s Chinese would swamp 
Malaya’s Malays. A merger had long been 
advocated by the Singapore prime minister, 
Mr Lee, on the ground that Singapore 
would be less dangerous to Malaya inside 
the federation than out. The Tunku was 
converted to Mr Lee’s view by the alarming 
victory of an extremist defector from Mr 
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Lee’s ruling People’s Action Party, in a 
by-election in May. On May 27th, the 
Tunku proposed the creation of a Greater 
Malaysia, to include the territories of 
British Borneo, as well as Singapore and 
Malaya, thus balancing Singapore’s pre- 
dominantly Chinese population with 
Borneo’s Malaysians. 

The core of Tunku Abdul Rahman’s 
understanding with Mr Lee Kuan-yew is 
a proposal that Singapore’s internal security, 
foreign relations and defence should come 
under the control of the federal govern- 
ment. The Tunku interprets this as mean- 
ing that Singapore would come under the 
terms of the 1957 Anglo-Malayan defence 
treaty. In that event, the base would be 
available for British action in defence of 
Malaya and other Commonwealth terri- 
tories, but not necessarily for Seato 
purposes. 

Should the Government resist this 
demand, Mr Lee’s party could well be 
swept out of office, and a period of insta- 
bility and violence might follow. The solu- 
tion may lie in agreeing to put the base 
under Malayan control but negotiating a 
revision of the defence treaty. 


DRINK IN SCOTLAND 


Hauf an’ Hauf 7 


M‘ MACLAY’S compromise on Sunday 
drinking in his Scottish licensing bill 
looks ingenious—and possibly too ingenious 
by half. He has placated the temperance 
lobby by refusing, in spite of the Guest 
committee’s recommendation, to let the 
4,000 Scottish pubs open on Sundays, 
except for the 100-odd among them that 
happen to serve meals ; but he is going to 
allow the 2,000 Scottish hotels to serve 
drinks for five hours each Sunday without 
restrictions. He has thus dealt the death 
blow to that legally dubious itinerant the 
bona fide traveller (the only person allowed 
to buy a Sunday drink in Scotland hitherto), 
but at the same time he has started a lively 
speculation on precisely what premises will 
be accepted henceforth as a bona fide hotel. 
The criteria followed by local licensing 
authorities are liable to vary. If one effect of 
the bill is to encourage more people to build 
good hotels in Scotland, where the tourist 
trade badly needs them to keep up its post- 
war rate of expansion, well and good. If it 
simply persuades the proprietors of various 
seedy and run-down establishments (some of 


' which have clung to the temperance name 


because they have seen no easy profit in any- 
thing else) to open up a bar on Sunday 
evenings, the object of the bill will not have 
been notably furthered. And if it persuades 
pubs to add a guest room and call them- 
selves a hotel, it will be absurd. 

The aim of licensing reform in Scotland, 
as in Wales, should not be to balance off 
pro-temperance and pro-drinking. pressure 
groups, but to move towards full freedom of 
individual choice and habit, providing this 
can be exercised in better surroundings than 
those of the traditional Saturday night in 
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' Gorbals. Mr Maclay’s bill will favour the 
tourist and the middle class, which normally 
patronises the hotels anyway. (Women, 
even when accompanied, are seldom wel- 
come in the stronghold of masculinity that 
is the run-of-the-mill Glasgow bar.) But in 
the industrial Lowlands, where the hotels 
account for only a fraction of the weekday 
trade, the bill carries an obvious danger of 
class discrimination. The best argument for 
not opening the pubs on Sundays is that 
there are still far too few alternatives for 
non-churchgoing young people in search of 
a harmless evening out. If this side of 
Scottish life—the opening of places of enter- 
tainment on Sundays—could be lifted into 
the 1960s: there should be an incontro- 
vertible case for liberalising the Sunday 
opening law still further in five years’ time. 
Even now, the Guest committee’s preference 
for going all the way looks the sounder 
course. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


The Wrong Economy ? 


_ is always easy to attack any social 
services bill as too mean, and usually 
these are occasions which see the Labour 
party at its extravagant worst. But in last 
week’s second reading debate on the new 
Family Allowances and Social Services Bill, 
at least some Labour speeches frankly 
sounded more sensible than Government 
ones. The bill is a pretty complicated, tech- 
nical and largely self-balancing one. The 
main anomalous cases to which it directs 
more money are widows under sixty who 
will at last be allowed to reap part of the 
increment earned for other national insur- 
ance benefits by a husband who had deferred 
his retirement past the age of 65 (eventually 
this will cost £2 million a year); and a 
grant of an extra £550,000 a year for some 
20,000 disabled workers who were injured 
before the 1946 Industrial Injuries Act came 
into effect. Even on this latter provision 
Mr Finch (Bedwellty) argued convincingly 
that some of the poorest cases are being 
treated least generously, because the bill 


lazily follows (instead of rectifying) some ~ 


of the worst inconsistencies of the old pre- 
1946 workmen’s compensation schemes. 
But inevitably the main Labour attack was 
concentrated on the £14 million a year 
which the Government intends to save on 
family allowances for apprentices. At 
present family allowances, on the scale 
normal for schoolchildren, are paid to 
17-year-old apprentices in full-time training 
if they are earning less than £4 9s. 6d. a 
week (which an independent committee has 
defined as a “ livelihood ”) ; but henceforth 
they will go to apprentices only if they are 
earning less than {2 a week. This will 
reduce the number of apprentices who 
- qualify for family allowances from 70,000 
tO 20,000. 

Is this reduction in the weekly income of 
the families of 50,000 apprentices really 
wise ? Mr Boyd-Carpenter said that the 
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Government should be careful not to dis- 
criminate too much between apprentices 
under training and other young workers or 
other dependants,in the national insurance 
scheme (a wife is not treated as a dependant 
if she earns over {2 a week); but if 
industrial training is to be encouraged, 
discrimination in its favour is precisely 
what the Government should want. The 
minister said, secondly, that although 
the Government wishes to encourage 
apprenticeships, family allowances are the 
wrong mechanism for doing so. But 
why ? Surely they are the most obvious and 
discriminate social service easily to hand? 
Thirdly, the minister was confident that 
this change would not discourage people 
from entering their sons for apprentice- 
ships ; but to a family with two apprentices, 
this bill could bring a cut in income of 18s. 
a week. It seems a bit odd to be making this 
saving in the same session as the Govern- 
ment hands out an extra £10 million a year 
to (generally better-off) families whose sons 
are lucky enough to be getting university 
training instead of apprentice training. Why 
not make family allowances to some of these 
apprentices subject to a family means test, 
like the university scholarship means test ? 
Or, failing that, could not the Government 
continue family allowances to some families 
with more than one child in an apprentice- 
ship ? 


DEFENCE 


What Weapons? 


ENERAL NORSTAD’S remarks to the 
Nato parliamentarians in Paris on 
Monday have, if anything, increased the con- 
fusion about precisely how wedded he is to 
the idea of a conventional defence of 
western Europe. Largely through American 
example and exertion he expects to have 25 
divisions, almost all in combat readiness, on 
the central front early next year. This is a 
substantial improvement on the nominal 
21 divisions (15 or. 16 of. them said to be 
fully effective) which he has had up to now. 
He still wishes to get closer to the target of 
30 divisions laid down in the staff paper 
MC-70. The new increase should give Nato 
sufficient conventional strength to stop any 
conventional thrust by the 20 Russian 
divisions normally stationed in east Ger- 
many. This is undeniably a useful reinsur- 
ance for the West. But the calculations 
should not end there. 

It is always open to Marshal Koniev to 
summon more substantial reinforcements 
from Russia than the United States, 
Britain and France can quickly bring across 
the Atlantic, the Channel and the Medi- 
terranean. Were the Russians to take this 
step now it might be construed as a sign 
that Mr Khrushchev really anticipated a 
shooting war in Europe. But, equally, the 
Russians could believe that the American 
build-up presaged a western intention to 
push along the access routes to Berlin ; their 
desire for reinforcements could thus be 
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defensive. The effect of such precautions 
on both sides of the Elbe would not be likely 
to reduce tension for any negotiation on 
Berlin itself. 

General Norstad still appears to be a 
strong believer in enforcing a “ pause” in 
any local hostilities, to allow Moscow time to 
reflect on the gravity of the situation. If 
this concept is still accepted, added conven- 
tional forces are a help in checking Russian 
aggression. But it also emerged from 
General Norstad’s speech that he doubts 
whether conventional forces, even aug- 
mented, would suffice in all circum- 
stances ; he is ready to use nuclear weapons 
to enforce the pause if the situation is 
serious enough. 


KOREA 


Parking Restricted 


L’ may be ungracious to suggest a con- 
nection between President Kennedy’s 
reception in Washington on Tuesday of 
General Park (formerly Pak), South Korea’s 
military ruler, and the release from house 
arrest four days earlier of Dr Chang, the 
former prime minister ; but it is probably 
accurate. The statement issued by Mr 
Kennedy and General Park after — their 
meeting, non-committal for the most part, 
nevertheless expressed Mr Kennedy's 
“ gratification ” at the progress made by the 
military government, and promised “all 
possible economic aid” for its projected 
five-year plan. To win ‘this degree of 
approval from the President, who declined 
to receive the original leader of the military 
junta. when it seized power last May, 
General Park presumably had to provide 
some evidence of a softening in his rigorous 
rule. He had already promised to hold an 
election in May, 1963, to elect a civilian 
government (specifying, however, that the 
election will be run by the military regime, 
not a caretaker cabinet). The release of 
Dr Chang, who was arrested on the unlikely 
charge of having connived at communist 
activity during his year in office, is accom- 
panied by the freeing of seven former 
ministers and a number of allegedly pro- 
communist students. 

General Park continues to use stringent 
measures against South Korea’s widespread 
corruption, and against those who propos: 
contacts with communist North Korea as 2 
step towards the reunification of the 
country. Three officials of the Seoul news- 
paper Minjok Ilbo were sentenced to death 
not long ago for advocating collaboration 
with North Korea—the pleas of the world’s 
press for clemency have had no responie 
yet—and stiff prison sentences were if 
posed last week on three men convicted 
on the same charge. On the other hand, 
the leaders of an organisation know § 
as the All-Asian General Federation of 
Anti-Communist Organisations were if 
dicted on October 30th for holding illeg# 
meetings. To be impartially stern is at least 
a sign of growing sophistication. 
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STRIKES 


Roots of the Trouble 


HE unofficial strike at the Rootes 
Group’s components factory at Acton 
is now in its eighth week, and shows little 
sign of breaking. Despite the pleas of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, only some 
250 out of the original 1,000 strikers appear 
to have drifted back to work: with some 
ingenuity Rootes have arranged their pro- 
duction lines so that they, and 250 men who 
never struck, can produce enough parts to 
give some employment to 3,000 out of 
Rootes’s 7,000 employees at Coventry. But, 
in the absence of certain groups of 
specialists (notably the sheet-metal workers, 
who have declared the strike official), the 
Coventry production lines are idle most of 
the week. Rootes now claim that they will 
be unable to take back all the strikers even 
when they re-apply for work ; the strikers 
in turn retort that their quarrel is now no 
longer about redundancy but about vic- 
timisation, since they are certain that among 
those who would not be taken back are the 
organisers of this strike and former strikes. 
Most of the 750 remaining strikers appear 
not to have reclaimed their insurance cards, 
so the odds are that they are at most doing 
casual jobs and have not gone into other 
factories. The plain truth is that the com- 
pany, and its sympathisers who expected the 
strike to fold quietly up, underestimated the 
redoubtable—if irrational—fighting tem- 
perament of these North London workers. 
Vacuous attempts have been made to 
blame this strike simply on subversive com- 
munist or Trotskyist agitators. The real 
causes, however, sadly need (and are for- 
tunately receiving) attention from employers 
of all kinds. The negotiating machinery in 
engineering is designed, according to the 
Industrial Relations Handbook, so that 
“each stage of the procvedings removes the 
question under discussioa further from the 


immediate disputants,” with the aim of . 


ensuring that cases ate dispassionately 
examined. This works very well if there 
is also close contact between employers and 
men at a less formal level: but it seems that 
Rootes have been rather out of touch with 
this outlying factory, while some union 
officials have failed to report to the men the 
true content of the high-level negotiations 
being conducted on their behalf. The moral 
is that the official negotiating procedure, if 
it is not going to lead to an impasse in which 
neither side can act without losing face, 
must be doubled by a less rigid and more 
continuously active form of consultative 
machinery—preferably in the form of a 
works council on which the unions play an 
active part. 


Phoney War in the Air 


oe strike of 1,000 Ministry of Aviation 
employees at London Airport seems as 
much of a muddle as the Acton affair. Some 
70 loaders with special responsibilities (i.e., 
who can work without a foreman looking 
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over them) wanted an extra 23d. an hour to 
bring them into line with their confréres em- 
ployed by the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration. The Ministry said they could not 
have it until the end of the wage pause: 
hence the strike. It all seems particularly silly 


since the men concerned will next April be . 


transferred to individual airlines in any case, 
and many of the companies using the airport 
have long been 
dissatisfied by the 
Ministry’s em- 
ployees’ standard 
of service. 

The only air- 
line to be seri- 
ously affected is 
British European 
Airways. The 
many European 
airlines who use 
BEA’s __ ground 
services at Lon- 
don have been 
able to get many 
loading and hand- 
ling jobs done by 
their own clerks and bottle-washers, but 
most of the corresponding people in BEA 
belong to British trade unions and have 
therefore not been asked to act as black- 
legs. Perhaps the main effect of this con- 
fusing business will be to muddle up the 
Ministry’s employees at the airport, who 
have been awaiting the call from Mr 
Cousins and Sir Tom Williamson to lead 
a forthcoming struggle over the pay of 
government industrial employees. If the 
shock-troops in the ranks of these M-workers 
—themselves the corps délite of the 
battle of the pay pause—are allowed to 
waste their energies in such petty engage- 
ments, the unions’ hopes of eventual victory 
must be substantially diminished. 





ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION 


Slow March 


FTER fifteen years the control by com- 
munists of the executive of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union is formally at an end. 
At long last between a quarter and a third 
of its members have bothered to vote (and 
have managed to get their votes counted), 
compared with the derisory number who 
have been recorded as voting hitherto. The 
result is that staunch Labour men have won 
nine places on the executive out of eleven ; 
against them one communist-supported can- 
didate was returned unopposed, and another 
won by 185 votes. But the old communist 
executive, after delaying announcement of 
the election results for so long, have 
appointed one of their own number as acting 
general secretary in place of the ill Mr 
Byrne ; they will control a rules revision 
conference due to be held next week ; and 
the anti-communists are going to the courts 
to try to avert what may be the com- 
munists’ last bid to retain power. The 
contest has lasted since 1957 ; allegations of 
vote-rigging have been rampant for years ; 
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there has been turned on this union a far 
fiercer spotlight of publicity than could ever 
hope to be generated by less flagrant sus- 
picions of corruption. That the battle for 


honesty and control can still continue to 


drag on, in the courts and outside, is surely 
an indication that the present lack of any 
legislation governing union elections needs 
to be filled. But once again this week Mr 
Hare has run away from this. 


ARGENTINA 


Trains and Meat 


ITH congressional elections only four 

months off, President Frondizi has at 
last invited a show-down with the trade 
unions. The government’s declaration of 
war was its decision, last month, to go ahead 
with proposals for bringing some sense into 
a railway system whose overstaffing and in- 
efficiency have long been suffocating the 
country’s economy. In August, a commis- 
sion of union and government officials was 
appointed to study proposals for getting rid 
of 75,000 railway men, closing a number of 
branch lines, and turning railway restaurants 
and other side activities over to private 
enterprise. The commission was disbanded 
in October with the two sides still at logger- 
heads, and Dr Frondizi made it clear that he 
intended to implement the plan with or 
without union co-operation. 


Here to argue : Dr Alemann with the 
Chancellor 


Last week the railwaymen responded by 
going on strike, and they were supported by 
the confederation of labour unions, which 
announced a three-day general strike from 
November 7th. But the government claims 
that by the third day of the general strike 
three-quarters of the workers (but not the 
railwaymen) were back at their jobs: there 
is no strike pay, and there are many 
who realise that something has got to be 
done about the impossible state of the rail- 
ways. By cracking the workers’ loyalty to 
their unions, the government believes that it 
has won a first battle. 

Every year the government forks out 
about £100 million for the railway deficit 
This is money urgently needed elsewhere, if 
Dr Frondizi is to carry out his boast of 
merging the three-year-old stabilisation pro 
gramme into a plan for economic develop- 
ment. Industrial production is up this yea; 
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Commenting on LIFE International and LIFE en 
’spafiol, Franke and Heidecke, manufacturers of 
the Rollei Cameras, say: 
“The acceptance and recognition of these two magazines, 
veir exceptionally interesting editorial and make-up, draw 
in our opinion (and proven by research)—an ever in- 
asing circle of readers. In view of LIFE’s international 
eplance we are in a position to give our brand name the 
rld-wide publicity in advertising that it deserves.” 
Every fortnight, in 146 countries around the 
world, the world’s best prospects and customers for 
all kinds of products and services turn to the pages 


of LIFE International and LIFE en Espaiiol to 
keep pace with the changing rhythm of the world. 
Through its advertising as well as its editorial pages, 
LIFE keeps them informed on new aspects of the 
arts, politics, science, business and modern living. 


LIFE can sell for you, too. For more information 
about LIFE International, its new advertising 
edition for Europe, and LIFE’s Spanish language 
editions for Latin America—write to Robert H. 
Garey, European Advertising Director, Time & 
Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 





buy DICTAPHO 


Men who value quality and service are the 
men who buy Dictaphone Time-Master, be- 
cause the transistorised Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. It’s a precision 
instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 

Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and 
pleasant as normal dictation to a secretary, but 


ictaphune 


it is much more convenient and time saving. 
No matter where your secretary may be, you 
simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. 'Time-Master has 
these unique advantages because only Time- 
Master has the DICTABELT record. 

The Dictabelt recording is permanent and 
visible, ensuring complete safety from acci- 


® 
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N E TIME-MASTER 


®EGD. TRADE MARK 


dental erasure. Reproduction is crystal cleat 
and placefinding is instantaneous. 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 9461. 


Branches throughout the British Isles 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are 
registered trade marks. 
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private foreign investment is still coming in 
fast ; the government is busy building roads 
and laying gas pipelines. But the foreign 
exchange position is gloomy. Sales of meat 
are down, and Argentina has had to draw a 
large chunk of its stand-by credit from the 
International Monetary Fund, and ask for 
more assistance for next year. 

Dr Roberto: Alemann,’ who -has_ been 
minister of economics since April, was in 
London at the beginning of the week on the 
first lap of a mission to the capitals of the 
common market countries. He is in Europe 
to argue against any system of quotas or dis- 
crimination that may add to Argentina’s 
difficulties in selling ‘its meat to western 
Europe. Whatever the outcome of the 
government’s battle with the unions, Argen- 
tina will not have a chance of fulfilling its 
triple aim—stabilising the currency, promot- 
ing economic development, and starting on 
social reform—unless it can market its most 
important export commodity. 


SOVIET UNION | 


Sic Transit 


Hm who attributed his childish 
reluctance to learn geography to the 
changing frontiers of the Napoleonic age, 
would sympathise with the schoolchildren of 
Russia, faced with the mutations of their 
country’s place-names. Stalin’s elimination 
sets arecord. Stalingrad is not alone. There 
is Stalinabad, the Tadjik capital, a Stalin 
peak in the Kirghiz mountains, a Stalin bay 
in the Kara sea. - There is Stalinogorsk, 
Stalinsk, Staliniri. Nearly every town has 
its statue of Stalin. Model collective 
farms, successful industrial plants, diligent 
academies were, over many years, rewarded 
with the honour of bearing the Leader’s 
name. 

In Russia and outside it, the great name is 
being painted out. East Berlin has renamed 
its showpiece, the Stalinallee. Of all the 
homonymous towns in central and eastern 
Europe, only one, in Albania, looks like 
keeping its identity. The Poles did 
their changing in advance: the Silesian town 
of Katowice recovered its name in 1956. 
But there are some interesting possibilities 
even in western Europe. To annoy the 
communists, a Parisian councillor has asked 
for the destalinisation of streets in the red 
belt. Nobody, however, has yet thought of 
renaming the Stalingrad station on the Paris 
metro. 

Stalingrad itself becomes Volgograd. 
Only 36 years ago it was still called 
Tsaritsyn ; it fell an early victim to the 
Stalinist cult. One feature of the cult was 
that the main battles of the civil war had 
been fought around Tsaritsyn, where Stalin 

ad served as political commissar with 
Voroshilov’s army. But the inflated legend 

of Tsaritsyn was rendered trivial by the 
grim, grand reality of the Stalingrad battle 
of the second world war. The historical 
fact of the battle of Stalingrad is not easily 
painted over. It. is because Stalin was the 
ruler under which Russia fought such 
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battles that Mr Khrushchev will not/be able 
to get rid of stalinism by merely changing 
a name. 


ART MARKET 
Fancy Prices 


wo dozen paintings fetched $4,679,250 
(£1,670,000) in §7 minutes at -the 
Parke-Bernet auction in New York on Wed- 
nesday evening. Far beyond any sum, 
at current prices, ever paid before in the 
salerooms, $2,300,000 (£821,400) was paid 
for a Rembrandt and, perhaps even. more 
surprising, $875,000 (£312,000) for Frago- 
nard’s La Liseuse. . The highest recorded 
London auction price is the £275,000 paid 
at Sotheby’s in 1959 for Rubens’s Adoration 
of the Magi, superseding the £220,000 paid 
in the same salerooms in 1958 for a Cézanne. 
Staggering though these prices are, do 
they exceed, in real terms, anything paid in 
the past? Opportunely published last 
week, Mr Gerald Reitlinger’s book “ The 
Economics of Taste” (Barrie and Rockliff 
42s.) is packed with intelligent information 
about picture prices over the last two hun- 
dred years. 
recorded were pretty sensational ; perhaps 
none more so than the purchase in 1930-31 
by a single collector, Mr Andrew Mellon, of 
twenty-one pictures from the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad at a cost, it is said, 
of about {1,400,000 ; this sum included 
£173,600 for Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Kings and £103,500 for an Annunciation 
by Van Eyck, both now in Washington’s 
National Gallery. Even if the Soviet Union 
wanted foreign currency as badly today as 
it did in 1931, no single buyer could bid for 
such a collection. Other. eyebrow-raising 
prices recorded by Mr Reitlinger include 
£77,000 paid by Duveen for a Lawrence 
portrait in 1926 (subsequently sold for 
£90,000) and {£225,000 by Baron von 
Beuningen for a Van Eyck in 1940. Miulti- 
ply the prewar figures three times and the 
1940 figure two and a half times to approxi- 
mate to today’s prices, and evidently it is 
not only in the last few years that pictures 
have been changing hands at astronomic 
figures. 


BROADMOOR 


Prison or Hospital? 


I‘ eighteen months’ time Broadmoor will 
celebrate the centenary of its opening as 
the first asylum to be specially built for 


criminal lunatics. Proposals now being 
placed before the Minister of Health by the 
Prison Officers’ Association would, if 
accepted, put the clock back for the full 
hundred years. Broadmoor has had a doctor 
as superintendent from the very begin- 
ning: it has always been, in name at least, 
an asylum, not a prison: But the associa- 
tion now proposes that “an experienced 
governor ” should be appointed with direct 
responsibility to the Minister for security 
and “ with the right to override the medical 
staff should he feel it necessary.” 


Many of the transactions ~ 


643 


Early superintendents certainly regarded 
themselves as governors rather than doctors ; 
but after the first world war they began to 
lay much more emphasis on treatment, and 
by the time the second war had broken out 
a parole system for selected patients had 
been introduced. The logical conclusion to 
this gradual change from custodial institu- 
tion to secure hospital came in 1948, when 
under the Criminal Justice Act Broadmoor 
was vested, like other hospitals, in the 
Minister of ‘Health; and the management of 
it was transferred from the Home Office to 
the Board of Control. The last statutory 
change came with the introduction of the 
Mental Health Act a year ago. The Board 
of Control was then wound up, so the man- 
ager of Broadmoor is now Mr _ Enoch 
Powell. More important; Broadmoor was 
no longer restricted to, taking patients who 
had been charged before a court. The 
criterion for admission, as the working party 
on the “special hospitals” pointed out 
earlier this year, should now be that a 
patient is too dangerous or violent for an 
ordinary mental hospital. Clearly, the vast 
majority of patients will continue for some 
time to be criminal lunatics ; but if the more 
flexible arrangements recommended by the 
working party are gradually introduced, this 
distinction between Broadmoor and other 
mental hospitals will be less clearly drawn, 
and a custodial regime would be less appro- 
priate than ever. 

Security must, of course, continue to be 
effective. The purpose of the special hos- 
pitals is to treat patients who are too dan- 
gerous for the “open door” regime which 
has transformed the other mental hospitals 
and in consequence helped the recovery of 
their patients. But has the clinical judgment 
of Broadmoor superintendents been proved 
at fault in this respect ? Since the hospital 
was taken over by the Ministry of Health 
there have altogether been eight escape inci- 
dents, involving eleven patients, some of 
whom were at large for hours only—a total 
that puts Broadmoor in a very favourable 
light compared with prisons. Perhaps the 
one thing needed to complete the recognition 
of the institution as a hospital is for the 
staff, who are trained mental nurses, to 
transfer their allegiance from the Prison 
Officers’ Association to the Confederation 
of Health Service Employees. 


EIU Quarterly Economic 
Reviews 


covering 57 countries or groups of countries 
Out next week: 


IRAQ 


The review considers Iraq’s relations with its 
neighbours and di: the course of negotiations 
between the Government and the I1.P.C. The state 
of the economy at the start of the new ID566 million 
Development Plan is anal and general conclusions 
are reached about its pros 
ee = ees Projects is ee On 
the industrial front engineering work is going 
ahead on Soviet-aided plants, and there is considerable 
activity in the private sector. 


Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
5 Bury St.,S.W,1 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
Tel: WHI 0353, Ext.35 Tel: Murray Hill 7-6850 





LETTERS 


Capital Gains Tax 


Sir—The general arguments in favour of 
the taxation of capital gains look very 
strong ; so long as one stays on the general 
level it is difficult not to be convinced, as 
you (to judge from your article of November 
11th) appear to have been convinced. Things 
look rather different when one gets to the 
point (at which Mr Selwyn Lloyd and his 
advisers are no doubt at present struggling) 
when one has to make a decision on a par- 
ticular type of tax. The possible alterna- 
tives look so much less attractive than the 
general idea. 

You have yourself shown that the obvious 
interpretation of Mr Lloyd’s intentions— 
capital gains made in less than (say) six 
months to be taxable as income, in more 
than six months to be untaxed—produces 
so sharp a discontinuity at the six months’ 
point as to invite avoidance. I agree with 
you over that ; the unfairnesses that would 
be created at this margin, and the distortion 
of administration which’ would occur in the 
effort to police it, are not a pretty picture. 
But if that is accepted, what follows ? 

The natural deduction is that one should 
go all out, bringing all realised capital gains 
within the scope of ordinary income taxa- 
tion. The administrative difficulties are still 
serious, but they could perhaps be overcome. 
It would be easier to overcome them if at 
the same time (and consistently, I think, 
with the original idea of Mr Kaldor) the 
surtax limit for all income (unearned as well 
as earned) were: raised quite drastically, so 
that the capital gains that were liable to 
surtax became more circumscribed. Flat- 
rate income tax on stock exchange capital 
gains could conceivably be collected through 
brokers, on some sort of a PAYE system. 
The administration of this system would be 
more difficult on the side of land values, but 
I shall not go into that. 

What, however, is really alarming about 
a proposal of this kind (certainly if it were 
introduced at all precipitately) is the eco- 
nomic effect to be expected from it. Equity 
prices have come to be very largely sup- 
ported by the prospect of tax-free capital 
gains ; if this prospect were removed, who 
would buy shares with a yield of 23 per 
cent, when it was possible to get 4 per cent 
on deposit at a bank ? Economically, it may 
be freely admitted, the present relation be- 
tween yields is a distortion; but it is a 
distortion which cannot be removed at all 
quickly without administering a most severe 
deflationary shock. 

I do not think that the shock could be 
much mitigated (at least in the short run) 
by a parallel reduction in interest rates ; for 
the balance of payments has also to be con- 
sidered. It may of course be argued that 
the British economy is now in such a state 
that it requires a shock, something like this. 
Anti-inflationary measures are however one 


thing, violent deflation is quite another. The 
advocacy of violent deflation does not come 
well from those who profess concern with 
the rate of economic growth. 

If one dislikes both of the alternatives so 
far considered, what is. left ? Only, I think, 
a capital gains tax outside the income tax, 
at a low rate (which is really the sort of thing 
they have in America). If the rate were low 
enough, it would not much matter if (at least 
to begin with) it only fell on capital gains 
made in less than “ six” months. It would 
not be surprising if this were, in the end, 
all that emerges from Mr Lloyd’s cogita- 
tions. But perhaps it might be as well if 
you started already on the job of condition- 
ing your readers to the probable appearance 
of what would certainly be greeted in some 
quarters as a very ridiculous mouse.—Yours 
faithfully, J. R. Hicks 
All Souls, Oxford 


The Common Market 


Sir—Last June I suggested in a letter in 
your columns that it would be deplorably 
retrograde if the UK, as part of a common 
market settlement, were to place tariffs on 
any food or raw materials now imported 
from the Commonwealth tariff-free. In your 
issue of November 11th you say (page 528): 
“The wider the circle of integration of the 
rich Atlantic countries, the more essential 
it becomes that they shall not unite at the 
expense of the poorer regions. It is a re- 
freshing feature of the new thinking in 
Washington that it recognises this, and 
indeed puts at the centre of a possible new 
Atlantic partnership a joint trade and aid 
effort to help the undeveloped and uncom- 
mitted countries. The most radical and 
precise suggestions in the Herter-Clayton 
report are for abolition of raw material 
tariffs by developed countries and a series 
of 10 peg cent cuts in their other tariffs in 
return for 5 per cent cuts by the unde- 
veloped Ones.” 

I am delighted that you are at last seeing 
the point. But could not this new thinking 
in The Economist now lead it (as a free 


trade paper) at least one step further to the - 


modest conclusion that the UK should in 
no circumstances place tariffs on food and 
raw materials which are at present imported 
tariff-free >—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons DOoUuGLAS Jay 


Immigration 


S1R—I have with great reluctance this morn- 
ing cancelled my order for The Economist. 
I have never read more evasive editorial 
answers to a letter than those relating to Sir 
Cyril Osborne. 

While every decent person must deplore 
immigration restrictions I cannot see how 
the Government can do otherwise than 
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impose such restrictions, but they must 
apply to others, especially the Irish, as well. 
—Yours faithfully, J. SCHOLEFIELD 
Twickenham 


* 


S1r—Sir Cyril Osborne’s arguments against 
immigration are so specious as to spoil a 
rational case for controlling immigration. 

At present the majority of immigrants (a) 
live in colonies and (b) occupy low-level 
jobs. The possible danger from this is, 
clearly, the establishment of a dual society 
based on race, and its rather nasty conse- 
quences, Earlier immigrations were of a 
different type and scale, so that this problem 
was never serious. 

I would have thought that controlled 
immigration (reasonably defined) was the 
least unpleasant alternative to both those 
who are proud of a “ British way of life”. 
and those who abhor race and colour 
prejudice. 

Finally, I think it is worth saying that it 
is the Government’s responsibility to make 
this country as attractive as possible—not to 
make the immigrants’ native lands Utopian 
at the taxpayers’ expense.—Yours faithfully, 
West Kingsdown, Kent _S. JOHN ROGERS 


Finland 


Sir—Clear though your comment on Fin- 
land (November 4th) may have been, I think 
that you leave untouched one of the possi- 
bilities prompting the latest Russian move. 
There is at the moment in Finland more 
sympathy for the West than for the Soviet 
block, a situation perhaps worrying to Mos- 
cow, given that there will be two elections 
next year. The first is for President, a posi- 
tion of decisive importance in foreign policy. 
Mr Kekkonen is noted for following a rather 
middle-of-the-road policy, and this, it would 
seem, is not one desired by a majority of 
the Finns. There is thus a likelihood that 
in the February elections he might be ousted 
by someone right of centre. Hence one of 
the Russian motives could be that, by fore- 
ing negotiations to take place at the moment, 


and then concluding a reasonably satisfac ee 


tory settlement before February, Mr Kek- 
konen’s position could be strengthened §% 
Should he be successful at the polls this 
would not be to the Russians’ disadvantage. 
The other election, in the summer, is for the 
Parliament, and negotiations concludet 
could ensure that the votes for the Com} 
munist party are not lost, and indeed tha 
their increase be continued.—Yours fait 
fully, A. C. HUBER 


Freedom from Want 


Sir—Do vegetarians eat eggs? Lom 
Cherwell did. In fact I once bribed hil 
to come to lunch with the promise of 
couple of fresh eggs and some spinach wht 
such things were only with difficulty obtaill 
able. In the middle of the war in one! 
his more inspirational moods Presidéf 
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Roosevelt in a personal telegram to the 
Prime Minister launched the idea of an 
immediate conference among all the Allies 
to consider what could be planned at once 
to secure “freedom from want” when the 
war was over. Although the idea was clearly 
the President’s own and very dear to him 
personally, for some reason Lord Cherwell 
wanted the PM to raise objections. 


I thought this might create a very bad 
impression. The Foreign Secretary was all 
in favour of an early and favourable reply, 
taking the very sensible line: “ What every- 
one looks forward to after the war is a good 
guzzle.” I decided to brave the old lion 
in his den and got him to receive me. With 
ihe eggs and spinach in prospect he pro- 
mised to come to lunch to discuss the reply 
to the President’s telegram. I got Dick 
Law, Keynes, Hubert Henderson, - Lionel 
Robbins, and John Maude to agree to come 
too. 
The eggs duly arrived fresh from a hen 
in North London and the spinach was 
bought as soon as Covent Garden opened 
that morning. We sat down punctually at 
one. For some reason Hubert Henderson 
was for raising objections to the proposal. 
But, pressed particularly by Keynes, Cher- 
well came round eventually and by 3.25, 
when he had to leave for a meeting, had 
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undertaken to advise the PM to welcome 
the proposal with suitable warmth. By 3.45 
I had drafted a reply and sent it across to 
Number 10. Such were the ante-natal 
pangs of the Hot Springs Conference and 
so, I suppose, of FAO.—Yours faithfully, 

Beaminster, Dorset NIGEL RONALD 


Ombudsmanship 


S1R—With reference to your very interesting 
article of November 4th, I would for the 
sake of good order only inform you that an 
ombudsman, more or less equal to the 
Swedish one, exists in Finland as well. I 
mention this only in order to show the fact 
that this institution seems to be generally 
adopted in the north.—Yours faithfully, 

Helsinki R. RELANDER 


The Press in America 
Sir—I was surprised to read no mention of 
the Christian Science Monitor in your article 
on American national papers. As you must 
know it is now printed in Boston, Los 
Angeles and in London, flown by plane to 
Chicago, and circulates over all the USA. 
—Yours faithfully. 

F. J. WALKER 
London, W.1 
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The Adams Brood 


The Adams Papers: Diary and Auto- 
biography of Fohn Adams, 4 vols. 


Edited by L. H. Butterfield and others. 


Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 240s. 


T Princeton Jefferson ; at Yale Benjamin 
4\ Franklin; at Harvard the Adams 
family. Thus, not inappropriately, the great 
pre-independence universities of the eastern 
seaboard have each annexed their deities 
from the national pantheon and are under- 
taking to honour them with the most fitting 
memorial: the publication in definitive 
editions of their collected writings. Harvard 
is the last to take up such a burden, but the 
burden it has assumed is likely to prove the 
heaviest of them all. It is not a mere found- 
ing father, but a whole dynasty, that the 
Adams archives enshrine, and that dynasty 
perhaps the most self-conscious and tena- 
cious and articulate of all the great families 
of America. 

In 1755 John Adams made the first entry 
in his diary. (It recorded the impact on 
Braintree, Massachusetts, of the earthquake 
that destroyed Lisbon.) Since then, with 
only the briefest intermissions, Adamses 
have been writing—and preserving what 
other Adamses have written, The result 
today is a microfilm of Adams Papers which, 


though stopping at 1889, runs to 27,464 
feet of 35 mm. film. The papers themselves, 
deposited by the family with the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, include not only 
the public documents of a family that pro- 
duced presidents, ambassadors, congressmen 
and scholars, but also the personal corre- 
spondence and private confidences of a clan 
that harboured some of the most eccentric 
and distinguished characters that New 
England has ever set its stamp upon. 

The publication, of which these four 
volumes are a harbinger, has been made pos- 
sible by the fusion of two great American 
institutions, Harvard and Life ; the first, 
through its press, undertaking the publica- 
tion, the second, in return for serial rights, 
financing the costly editorial work. If it 
should superficially appear that of these two 
angels one is more naturally an Adams 
guardian than the other, no doubt it is also 
true, as the editors affirm, that 

there is something highly fitting and gratify- 

ing in the realization that large portions of the 
writings of a family that for three generations 
devoted itself to national service should be 
presented to the American public in the 
numbers of a magazine that reaches millions 
of readers. 

However that may be, the result, to judge 
by both present performance and future 
promise, is a great achievement. Adams 
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diaries alone will run to between 41 and 47 
volumes ; family correspondence will run to 
about 20 ; while general correspondence and 
other papers could (the editors are cautious 
about pledging themselves to the future 
scale of their selection) easily run to another 
hundred. The audacity and devotion 
needed to plan such an enterprise are as 
much to be admired as the skill and scholar- 
ship with which it is evidently being carried 
out. 

The four volumes so far launched contain 
the basic autobiographical material for the 
first and perhaps the greatest of the public 
Adamses, the founding father and the 
second President. He was a public man, 
but the diary, which fills two and a half of 
these volumes, was not a public document. 
Rather it is the repository of a set of reflec- 
tions, memoranda, confessions and aspira- 
tions intended for no eye but the author’s 
and as such uniquely revelatory of the man. 
Something between a quarter and a third 
is here published for the first time ; none 
of it has previously been published in an 
adequate transcription or with the necessary 
annotation. The autobiography had been 
more nearly reproduced in the edition of 
John Adams’s “ Works” produced by his 
grandson in the eighteen-fifties ; even so, the 
new edition is a great improvement both in 
comprehensiveness and in the ordering of 
the material. 

Only spacious extracts could do justice 
to the freshness and diversity of the contents 
of these volumes—John Adams as sermon- 
taster, as lover, as natural philosopher, as 
lawyer, as rebel, as self-promoter, as self- 
inquisitor, as the perfect Bostonian (on New 
York: “ with all the splendour and opulence 
of this city, there is very little good breeding 
to be found ”), as the by-no-means-innocent 
abroad, as puritan and as patriot. Only use 
and close inspection can reveal the full ex- 
cellence of the editing, in all its spacious and 
precise detail. The British reader, handling 
these beautifully produced first-fruits of a 
great historical harvest, cannot but mingle 
with his admiration a particle of envy, and 
ask when some of the deities of the British 
pantheon—William Ewart Gladstone, for 
instance—will find an equally fitting 
memorial. 


Of Human Bondage 


Oldest Ally: 
Portugal. 


By Peter Fryer and Patricia McGowan 
Pinheiro. Dennis Dobson. 280 pages. 25s. 


A Portrait of Salazar’s 


Portugal and its Empire: The Truth. 


By Antonio de Figueiredo. 
Gollancz. 159 pages. 18s. 


- spite of the rapidity of our education 
about Portugal and things Portuguese 
—even because of it—these two books are 
welcome. For one thing Portugal will 
survive Dr Salazar and even Salazarism. It 
is pleasant and necessary to be reminded of 
the charm and greatness of a country with 
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so much to offer in civilisation. This Mr 
Fryer and Miss McGowan do superbly in 
the first section of their work, which is part 
political analysis, part travel book. Their 
first hundred pages contain a lively, enor- 
mously sympathetic, if somewhat too 
compressed account of the land and its 
inhabitants. They are never content to 
accept either the picturesqueness or the 
squalor of a place or institution without 
enquiring for the social and economic 
reasons for it ; and what is unearthed—for 
example, the account of the difficulties of a 
children’s home in Oporto—is fascinating 
and heart-breaking. It may seem frivolous 
to commend the authors equally for includ- 
ing a handful of Portuguese recipes, but it 
would be ungrateful not to do so. The way 
to a tourist’s heart is through his stomach. 

The authors of “Oldest Ally,” write 
to interest and instruct their country- 
men in the truth about a nation for 
which this has seldom been done ; Senhor 
Figueiredo writes his personal testimony to 
the authoritarian regime he knows. His 
book is much the less graceful of the two, 
but, for the serious student, is much the 
more indispensable. It consists of a detailed 
account of the rise and nature of the Estado 
Novo that is unlikely to be bettered while 
the regime lasts. Particularly impressive is 
the author’s command of economic and 
other statistical material to support his case 
—which is, roughly, that Dr Salazar has 
oppressed and impoverished his countrymen 
in the name of a form of fascism—which, 
interestingly, he traces in part to the 
influence of such French reactionary 
thinkers as Maurras and Leon Daudet. He 
sees more clearly than Mr Fryer and Miss 
McGowan that Dr Salazar is the ally rather 
than the tool of the business interests that 
make a good thing out of the regime ; and 
his accounts of Mozambique, where he lived 
for a long time, and Angola, are of the 
highest importance for the understanding 
of Portuguese Africa and the nature of its 
problems. Senhor Figueiredo perhaps exag- 
gerates the culpability of the nationalist 
rebels, but no one would care to insist on 
this point in view of the undoubtedly large- 
scale atrocities they have committed ; and 
Senhor Figueiredo never tries to pretend 
that the Portuguese colonial regime is not, 
in the last resort, responsible for the cir- 
cumstances of its impending downfall. 

One point both books make strongly: the 
extent to which British capital and 
diplomatic support bolster the anachronistic 


regime. It is easy to assume that Britain’s | 


relations with Portugal are confined to the 
familiar trade in port and a common 
membership of Nato that have nothing to 
do with internal affairs. No such assump- 
tion can survive a careful reading of these 
books. Responding to the stimulus of 
ancient association British business interests 
have invested heavily in Portugal, and now 
safeguard their investments by sponsoring 
pro-Salazar propaganda activities in London, 
in which cabinet ministers have on occasion 
got involved. The normal courtesies of 
diplomatic life are used by the Salazar 
government as opportunities to demonstrate 
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to the Portuguese that it has the support of 
the West in its internal policies. The result 
is that Britain loses the trust of Africans 
and that the Portuguese themselves, 
despairing of support from the democracies 
in the task of ridding themselves of fascism, 
turn naturally eastward, as Senhor 
Figueiredo points out when he discusses the 
indifference shown to General Delgado and 
Captain Galvao, who were refused entry. In 
this respect, both “Oldest Ally” and 
“ Portugal and its Empire ” are timely. 


Background to Unity 


Twentieth Century Christianity 
Edited by Stephen Neill. 
Collins. 448 pages. 30s. 


N Delhi this week opened the 

meeting of the World Council of 
Churches. And this book is appropriately 
a symposium diagnosing the strength and 
weakness of the Christian church or 
churches at the present time, with a survey 
of its changing history since 1900. 

The editor of such a volume must per- 
suade his authors, some of whom are 
enthusiasts, to write with a detached obser- 
vation and, if with optimism, then with 
informed optimism. There are two authors 
in the volume who talk largely and vaguely 
of the new strength brought to the church 
by persecution in Germany or Russia, and 
one of them almost writes as though a dimi- 
nution in quantity is alone the cause of a rise 
in quality. But for the most part the editor, 
who is a realist, has kept his contributors on 
a leash, and so has produced a valuable 
analysis of what has been and is happening 
to the Christian religion. 

A historian will note the transformation 
in Russian Orthodoxy after 1917 and the 
exclusion of white missions from China in 
1950 ; the pressure against Christian evan- 
gelism in some parts of India and Africa ; 
the new power in the resurgent religions of 
the east ; the consequences for Christianity 
of a Germany divided after 1945 and a 
Russia dominant in eastern Europe ; the 
transference of the protestant centre of 
gravity from a Europe of Lutherans and 
Anglicans and Reformed to a United States 
where protestantism was generally more 
radical in character, and where the most en- 
thusiastic missionaries were often of the 
extreme left ; the continued pressure upon 
the intelligent minds of western Europe as 
their modes of life changed, and as scientists 
and philosophers continued their investiga- 
tions. The great age of European expansion 
seemed to have ended, and with its ending 
missionary movement paused and began to 
retreat. Near one Indian city, a single village 
has today its catechist and Christian group, 
and not so long ago there were fifteen such 
villages nearby. 

To the contrary, and as signs of hope, the 
historian might observe the decline among 
the denominations of the more absurd 
rigidities of churchmanship, and the readi- 
ness to converse and to plan common 
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action ; the slow but steady progress in 
India and Japan and elsewhere, and the in- 
fluence executed by Christian ideals upon 
India, an influence stretching far beyond 
the borders of those who profess the 
Christian faith ; the readiness for experi- 
ment in liturgy and even in the restatement 
of traditional dogma, to be found even in 
the most conservative church of Rome, 
even in the still more conservative Ortho- 
dox Church, especially through the mem- 
bers scattered by exile into America and 
western Europe ; the extraordinary statis- 
tics of growth in church allegiance through- 
out the United States ; the passing beyond 
the old clear-cut warfare of Genesis versus 
Geology or reason versus faith into an argu- 
ment more complex, but less contemptuous 
and more fertile ; the natural swing of the 
pendulum, among some of the younger 
generations, against the cruder forms of 
materialism. 

It is a prospect in part encouraging, in 
part sombre. It is a merit of this well con- 
structed book that it does not blink at the 
sombre. 


Dramatic Postmortem 


The Death of Tragedy 
By George Steiner. 
Faber. 375 pages. 30s. 


‘Ta used to be a preliminary examina- 
tion in the Oxford English School on 
tragedy. The papers centred on the usual 
texts: the Greeks, Shakespeare, Corneille 
and Racine. Anything a candidate felt in- 
clined to write was bedevilled by the limita- 
tions of having to consider in detail those 
formal questions unsolved by Dryden or 
anyone after him. Mr Steiner’s syllabus is 
not so narrow. Indeed, he is remarkably 
well read. But one wonders if his thesis 
—the relationship between the tragic art 
and the western imagination—could not 
have appeared more striking if he had not 
so patiently (and interestingly) retraced 
all the ground in the light of this 
antique term “ tragedy,” which he is wise 
to define only obliquely in the course of 
his book. Categories are intriguingly exclu- 
sive. Here Mr Steiner and his readers are 
lucky in that the tragic form really does cor- 
respond to a particular expression of human 
feeling, which can be described by it only. 
The death of pastoral, for instance, or even 
of epic, would demand tighter critical 
blinkers. Mr Steiner is splendidly sugges- 
tive in his discussion of the intrusion of the 
un-tragic: of Christianity, for instance, or, 
in the post-Pascalian era, of Freud and 
Marx. These two are essentially Jewish, 
and, as he remarks, “ tragedy is alien to the 
Judaic sense of the world.” On the social 
and economic background he is perhaps 
allusive rather than suggestive: a book of 
this importance might have done for the 
development of tragedy in its crucial period 
what scholars like L. C. Knights and John 
Loftis have done for comedy. 
But it is Mr Steiner’s prerogative to feel 
that such an approach is not essential. The 
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book’s greatest virtue is his finely wielded 
summarising style, a semi-aphoristic assur- 
ance of which this is typical: “ Racine is 
one of those great dramatic poets (Byron 
was another) who had no natural liking for 
the theatre.” Or: “ Sardanapalus resembles 
a Delacroix—vibrant in colouration, but 
firm in the drawing.” These are the sort 
of striking but unexceptionable statements 
that have examiners reaching for their pens. 
One can almost hear the unwritten “ Dis- 
cuss” hanging over the pronouncements 
like a subtle form of punctuation. Inci- 
dentally, Mr Steiner is excellent on Byron, 
and the German romantics, but less good on 
Shakespeare or the moderns. Might this be 
the staleness of one’s own familiarity, or 
does the ubiquitous critic have, after all, a 
special period and interest ? 

Mr Steiner is consciously trying to 
broaden the scope of criticism once again to 
include the deeply felt, panoptic, literary, 
meditative narrative. There is no crabbed 
brilliance here, no eccentric byways, no new 
large ideas. Mr Steiner relies on a stylistic 
insight into a work, and less on originality 
(he does not refer to other critics, however, 
and there are no source references ; the book 
is cast in semi-popular form). All this is 
refreshingly unorthodox nowadays, and 
there is no doubt that Mr Steiner’s method 
is an intended challenge to the course of 
twentieth century criticism. If this perhaps 
leads him to a disregard for minutiae (does 
he not confuse Lear with Gloucester ?— 
page 36), nevertheless, the heart of the 
matter is extraordinarily well done. It is a 
pleasure to read a critic with his feet, but not 
his nose, on the ground. 


Wistful Jeremiah 


The English Gentleman 
By Simon Raven. 
Anthony Blond. 188 pages. 21s. 


M* SIMON RAVEN has many rare and 
valuable qualities. He writes pre- 
cisely, vigorously and economically. He is, 
on his own admission, a howling cad, with- 
out shame and almost without reticence. He 
is preposterously romantic—at times almost 
sentimental. He has enormous gusto, and is 
clearly fascinated by the spectacle of vice, 
especially among the rich and their parasites. 
He has a sharp eye, a sharp pen and great 
knowledge of his chosen, deplorable, field. 
He would be the ideal scriptwriter for an 
English La Dolce Vita ; he is in fact one of 
our most promising comic novelists and 
social satirists. 

“The English Gentleman ” is, in places, 
outrageously funny, perceptive and frank. 
The author lacerates the world of the gossip 
columnists with ruthless exactitude, seeing it 
as the most pressing present danger to what 
he understands as the good, if not the sweet, 
life ; and his criticisms have added force as 
he does not spare himself his own justice. 
The book is, in fact, distinguished—like its 
model, Mr Cyril Connolly’s “ Enemies of 
Promise”—by a wry self-loathing that 
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should ensure its survival beyond this 
season’s publishers’ lists ; but probably not 
so long a survival as that of the earlier work. 
For whereas time has, if anything, reinforced 
and added urgency to Mr Connolly’s warn- 
ings, Mr Raven’s jeremiads seem already 
curiously dated. 

“The English Gentleman ” professes to 
be an attempt to discredit the ideal it dis- 
cusses, “ justly and finally ” ; but it is really 
a querulous exercise in nostalgia. The 
author gives a highly misleading account of 
the social and moral evolution which pro- 
duced the ideal of the English gentlemen as 
it was understood at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He paints (also mislead- 
ingly) the social developments which, 
between 1914 and 1945, destroyed the tradi- 
tional position of the country squire. He 
treats us to highly flavoured accounts of 
some chapters in his own sensational career. 
By the end it is evident that he does not 
know much of the Britain that lies outside 
the vision of an ex-army officer and an 
habitué of the shadier parts of SW3 ; and it 
is clear that, in spite of his repeated assertion 
that the gentlemanly ideal is outdated and 
futile, and that it needs exposure for the 
sham it is but still seems not to be, he is 
overcome with regret for it and regards it 
as being universally, and unfairly, despised 
by those who are themselves despicable. 

Mr Raven pays due tribute, in one 
comical sideways flash, to Mr Connolly ; but 
his real Muse is Mr Evelyn Waugh, in his 
latest, least impressive phase. Like Mr 
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Waugh, he derives most of his moral criteria 
from the standards obtaining in the regular 
army. His Waughish attitude to the 
modern, egalitarian Britain he inhabits can 
best be demonstrated in quotation: 

[Captain Wiley] liked his men, he studied 
their individual peculiarities, he was some- 
times even indulgent to them ; but he could 
not take them seriously as adult and autono- 
mous persons. I shall not argue the merits 
or otherwise of Wiley’s view, beyond saying 
that when one has to do with teenage National 
Servicemen such a view sorts well with observ- 
able fact and answers usefully in practical 
situations. 

Mr Raven does well not to try to argue 
the assumptions—repulsive and ill-informed 
—behind such a passage as this ; or as this: 

The old criteria of the upper class—visible 
prestige and lavish consumption—have now 
come to be accepted, in their most debased 
form, by the entire nation 


Rubbish, Mr Raven. Do not despair so 
easily of the republic. 


Brains, Not Pudding 


A. E. Housman: Selected Prose 
Edited by John Carter. 


Cambridge University Press. 
2Is.; paper 10s. 6d. 


M R CARTER has done a great service by 

bringing together these works by the 
last of the great stylists. To read, on end, 
samples of his writing over some forty years 
is to realise how magnificent it was, in a 
manner that will not be repeated: he was 
always Augustan, even at his wittiest. He 
was in turn excoriating, serious, moving and 
delightful ; always in the grand manner, but 
never pompous. To this must be added— 
if it needs saying of this extraordinary man 
—that there was always substance and 
usually emotion in what he wrote. 

This book contains his. three well-known 
lectures: his introductory lecture of 1892, 
his paper on “ The Application of Thought 
to Textual Criticism,” and “‘ The Name and 
Nature of Poetry.” These need no com- 
ment, except that it is a delight to have 
them between two covers. There are ex- 
cerpts from his vitriolic prefaces. In 
choosing them, Mr Carter has shown re- 
straint: he has given us only three long 


219 pages. 


-- passages, which give Housman the oppor- 


tunity of setting out his thoughts at length, 
with praise as well as blame, at the cost of 
omitting some of the most scarifying pas- 
sages of abuse ; nothing is quoted from the 
preface to Lucan so that, alas, one misses 
the magnificent attack on C. M. Francken, 
which is unique in the literature of the 
present age. 

There are some sixty pages, all new to 
the ordinary reader, of papers and reviews 
(most but not all on classical subjects), 
which have been culled from various jour- 
nals. The classical papers are highly tech- 
nical, and it is doubtful whether the greater 
part, where Mr Carter has been lavish with 
asterisks, or the one which he has printed 
in full, is harder to follow. Even so, the 
clarity of argument and the perfect style 
make them a delight to read. The few re- 
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views of non-classical works are models of 
their kind. Lastly, there are a couple of 
obituaries (one of them the well-known 
paper on his friend Professor Platt), a few 
ceremonial pieces in the high style, and a 
delightful and witty fragment (all that sur- 
vives) of a paper which he read on Matthew 
Arnold to an undergraduate society at 
University College. 

This is a book which all admirers of 
Housman, and one hopes many others who 
like dry thought, deep feeling and good 
style, should buy and keep by their bedside. 
It only remains to say that there is a mis- 
print on page 185: Housman would have 
expected it. 


And We Are for the Night 


Television: A Personal Report 
By Robin Day. 
Hutchinson. 240 pages. 25s. 


HIS short record of Mr Day’s crowded 


hours in the service of the tyrannous 
box will add, contrary to the publisher’s 
assertion, very little to the debate on the 
future of broadcasting and its control (his 
two most “ provocative ” suggestions are for 
the televising of Parliament and a departure 
from the doctrine of “ impartiality”); but 
it will furnish his many admirers with an 
exhaustless source of titillation and endless 
opportunities for worship. Nor is it to be 
scorned on these grounds by those who, 
unlike the Guild of Television Producers 
and Directors, would find it difficult to vote 
Mr Day the Personality of the Year: for 
them there is much that is entertaining and, 
more creditably, a great deal of information 
about the mechanics and techniques of tele- 
vision journalism, in which the author is a 
competent practitioner. 


OTHER BOOKS 


EASTERN EUROPE. IN THE POSTWAR WorLD. By 
Hubert Ripka. Methuen. 281 pages. 25s. 


This is a useful, well written analysis of the 
background to the present communist domina- 
tion of eastern Europe. Dr Ripka, who from 
1940 to 1948 was a minister in the Czech govern- 
ment either in exile or in Prague, was all his life 
exceptionally well placed to study the problem 
of the smaller countries of central and eastern 
Europe between the two great power blocks. He 
died in January, 1958, and if he were alive today 
he might (as his publisher suggests) wish to 
modify his last chapter, which contains a discus- 
sion of the consequence of the crisis in the Soviet 
block in the autumn of 1956, and his own ideas 
for a political settlement that might eventually 
end the Soviet domination of eastern Europe. 
He is at his best in his description and well- 
balanced analysis of the upheavals in Poland 
and Hungary in Octoher, 1956; and at his 
weakest, perhaps, in his remarks about develop- 
ments inside Russia itself and his rather inade- 
quate references to the economic aims and 
consequences of communist rule. 











Correction.—In a review last week of “ The 
Beloved Land,” by Vladimir Dedijer, it was 
stated that “Mr Djilas is in prison and Mr 
Dedijer is in exile in England.” In fact, Mr 
Djilas was released from prison last January, 
and Mr Dedijer is legally free to return to 
Jugoslavia. 
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We've 
been 
foiled 
again... 


with Alcan Aluminium 


Every year the food and packaging 
industries use thousands of miles of 
shining foil made from Alcan Alum- 
inium. As a food wrapping, foil is 
strong, and impervious to damaging 
light rays, moisture and air. It can be 
moulded into rigid food containers, 
easy to transport and store. Because 
it is an excellent conductor, foil is 
also used for quick and efficient cook- 
ing, and for keeping frozen foods 
fresh at the correct temperature. It is 
grease-proof, non-toxic and will not 
affect the colour or taste of food. 


4 Light and strong Star Foil Dishes have 

a variety of uses. Millions of puddings 
a year are sold in them. Many foods can 
be quickly cooked and served in them. They 
are a good choice for picnics, too. 


a Foil, attractively printed in colour, is 
a bright, modern material for wrap- 
pings and packs. It is popular with manu- 
facturers, as well as with the grocer and 
supermarket manager. Producers of 
meat cubes, cheese products, butter, mus- 
tard, margarine and aerosol products all 
choose foil. It ensures that their products 
travel well, make maximum impact on 
display, and stay in prime condition. 


The new Bird’s Eye “Dinners-for- 

One”’ are already a top favourite .in 
millions of homes. These complete meals 
are fully prepared and pre-packed in ro- 
bust foil trays that are easy to handle, and 
take up little storage space. Pop these 
dinners in the oven and—presto !—they’re 
ready for the table in 25 minutes. 


4 Star Housefoil is especially useful for 

cooking fish and meat. It saves money 
as well as time because—in speeding the 
cooking process—it keeps gas and elec- 
tricity bills down. It keeps ovens cleaner, 
too. Wrap a chicken or a joint in foil and 
see how beautifully it cooks. The meat 
will reach your most discerning gastro- 
nome deliciously tender—and with all its 
food value retained. 


Alcan, backed by the finest research and 
technical facilities, can answer any question 
on the use of aluminium. Write 

to: Alcan (U.K.) Ltd., Alum- 

inium Canada House, 

30 Berkeley Square, 

London W.1. 

Tel: Mayfair 9721. ALCAN * 


Britain’s most widely used aluminium—from Canada A L_ C> PAN 


















































“The significance 
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is quite sinister 






said the ungartered King of Arms 
when we entered our new symbol in his lists. 
“The S is certainly rampant 
though hardly proper, while 
the E appears to be statant guardant 
over a field of or — or something. 
What the College of Heralds will make of it 
I can’t imagine.”’ 
But to us, and possibly to you too, it is 
the escutcheon of Simon Engineering Ltd, 
which tops a tree of pedigree member-companies 
of international repute as designers, 
engineers and contractors to the mining, 
power, chemical, metallurgical, 
food and many other industries. 
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combining the resources of with other subsidiary 
Simon-Carves Ltd and associate companies 
Henry Simon Ltd in Britain and at 
SIM ON ENGINE E RING LTD Simon Handling Engineers Ltd Amsterdam, 
Huntington, Heberlein & Co Lid Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 
; Lodge-Cottrell Ltd Geneva, Johannesburg, 
CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON W 1 Automatic Coal Cleaning Co Lid Minneapolis, Paris, 
Turbine Gears Ltd Sao Paulo, Sydney, 


Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd Toronto, Winnipeg 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Congo Confusion 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ITHIN the last few. days there was the curious sight at 
Leopoldville airport of plane-loads of Belgians flying into the 
Conga, while others, in a panic, flew out. This oddity typifies 

the confusion that befogs the country as the Katanga crisis drags 
on unsettled. The Congo may have been more lethal, more explo- 
sive, in the past ; rarely has the situation been more irrational. As 
well as the now traditional Leopoldville-Elisabethville vendetta, 
there is, at the moment of writing, a new secessionist movement 
in Orientale province, a breakdown of law and order in wide parts 
of Kasai, a serious internal split in Equateur, a half-baked attempt 
to overthrow the provincial government at Kivu, and a wave of 
Baluba bellicosity in North Katanga. 

For good measure, reports of ugly incidents pour into Leopold- 
ville every day. The total impression is disagreeable, to say the 
least ; yet, in the capital itself, visible tension is remarkably absent. 
The ordinary, amiable Congolese, with his sights usually on the 
next banana rather than on the confabulations of the Security 
Council or the palavering of his own parliamentarians, continues 
to display a resilience and a talent for recuperation which are his 
country’s saving grace ; he seems ready to live with the crisis for a 
decade, if need be. There are moments when it seems he may 
have to. 

For western observers—and for the United Nations—the disturb- 
ing question is how long the prime minister, Mr Adoula, can retain 
effectual control of the country, if things continue to disintegrate. 
Much sympathy is felt for Mr Adoula. He has made a brave 
attempt to set the country on its feet, but unfortunately only a 
handful of his colleagues share his sense or his enlightenment. 
Too many were appointed on grounds of political expediency during 
the period of the Lovanium Parliament, and are pathetically out 
of their depth in their almost continent-wide ministerial responsi- 
bilities. Faced with agitation, led by the Lumumbists, for strong- 


|} arm action to clobber Katanga, Mr Adoula, and General Mobutu 


— 





| with him, had little option but to launch the ill-starred offensive 


which soon disintegrated into mutiny and rampage. 

The damage has been more psychological than military (it can 
hardly be described as a military disaster ; only about 20 were 
killed). The Adoula government has lost confidence and prestige 
through its association with this fiasco ; and the confidence of the 
Europeans has been badly undermined. The military failure has 
brought disorder in its wake and shown up the apparent incapacity 
of the central government to control or administer its vast terri- 
tories. Mr Adoula is now all the more vulnerable to attack by the 
Lumumbists—and already Mr Gizenga, who had been lying low 
in Stanleyville for several weeks, has seized his chance. He has 
summoned a congress of all pro-Lumumbist groups in Stanleyville 
this weekend (November 18th) in open defiance of Mr Adoula’s 
authority, Many observers consider that Mr Gizenga, who is still 
officially first deputy prime minister in the central government, is 
overplaying his hand ; but none the less it is a disturbing indica- 
tion of the resurgence of secessionist feeling in Orientale. 

No less serious for the central government is the reaction of the 
Europeans. The wave of brutality which broke out in Luluabourg 
at the same time as the military defeat has awakened all the old 
phobias of a year ago. Unless order and confidence are restored, 


Mr Adoula will find it hard to retain those Europeans—teachers, 
technicians, and others—on whose services his embryonic state 
still so much depends. 

Already, however, the resilient Congolese are talking of the next 
offensive. Persistent requests for more direct United Nations 
support having been rejected on juridical grounds, the government 
has been casting around for military aid from outside sources—an 
exercise ominously reminiscent of the early Lumumba period, and 
a pointed reminder of what might happen if the Katanga question 
is not resolved. Despite the scant response to these overtures, 
General Mobutu and General Lundula (now apparently reinstated), 
locked in secret conclave, have seemed to be going through the 
motions of working out a new invasion plan. This time the target 
would obviously be North Katanga, where Mr Tshombe has vir- 
tually lost any control he ever had. Large stretches of it, including 
key places like Albertville (where Europeans have been fleeing from 
the tribesmen) and Manono, are reported to be in the hands of the 
Balubas, Mr Tshombe’s traditional enemies. In terms of reducing 
the Katanga secession, this might seem a highly significant develop- 
ment ; but it is fraught with danger. An orgy of tribal fighting, 
in which Europeans would inevitably suffer, is hardly the best 
means of turning the tables on Mr Tshombe. It is, in any case, 
doubtful whether Mr Tshombe is seriously alarmed about the loss 
of this northern area ; as long as he firmly controls the key southern 
sector, with its wealth and its military supplies, he is likely to hold 
out unshaken, 

What may be worrying Mr Tshombe more are the pressures— 
diplomatic, political and economic—being exerted on him from 
other directions. Mr Riches, the British ambassador, has recently 
paid a visit to Elisabethville ; there have been pointed words from 
Mr Spaak, and there is even talk of sanctions. To reunite the Congo 
peacefully looks like being slow ; to do it by military action does 
not seem to work. There is pressure for both, and the usual readi- 
ness to hope for a new United Nations formula which might some- 
how solve everything. 


The Osagyefo’s Umbrella 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ACCRA 


We Dr Nkrumah’s new and provoking minister of informa- 
tion, Mr Tawia Adamafio, invited several representatives of 
the British press to a cordial private luncheon party here last 
Sunday, nobody could doubt any longer that the Queen’s visit to 
Ghana was on the way to success. Nowhere has the ill-feeling 
between Britain and Ghana in the last few months been expressed 
more bitterly than in the columns of the newspapers on both sides. 
Dr Nkrumah’s party newspapers, the Ghanaian Times and the 
Evening News, have howled with depressing regularity and 
hysterical suspicion about the machinations of the reactionary 
capitalist yellow press. The Daily Express and the Daily Telegraph 
have snapped back with alarm and despondency about Ghana’s 
drift towards communism and the danger to the Queen in coming 
here at all. Only the day before the Queen and the Duke of 
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Edinburgh arrived Mr Adamafio called a conference of all the 
correspondents assigned to the royal tour, many of whom had been 
in Accra already for some time, and read them an ill-timed lecture 
on the alleged determination of some sections of the British press 
to distort the news from Ghana. Now suddenly all this is changed 
—at least in Accra. Not only does Mr Adamafio smile upon us all, 
but the local papers are almost beside themselves with joy, affec- 





tion, admiration and respect for the royal visitors and all they 
represent. The cracks have been papered over with the stuff of 
pageantry, and barring accidents between now and Monday, when 
the royal party sails in the Britannia from Takoradi for Monrovia, 
Freetown, Bathurst and Dakar, this alone will have given the visit 
to Ghana an aura of success: 

Accidents at this stage are not very likely. In view of the 
disturbed political situation of Ghana both internally and inter- 
nationally, it was inevitable that some people would seize upon 
the explosions early last week to justify a demand for the can- 
cellation of the tour. Indeed, the haste and feebleness of the 
explosions suggested that they were set off with precisely that in 
mind rather than with any serious purpose of bringing Dr Nkrumah 
or his government into physical danger. Essentially they seemed 
to be shots in a propaganda battle designed to alarm the British 
public and discredit Dr Nkrumah politically. It now looks fortunate 
that the British Government was not stampeded ; and one of the 
most pleasing and successful features of the tour now is that it is 
being accomplished, in defiance of most expectations, with a 
minimum of overt security precautions. 

The extent of the precautionary arrests has almost certainly been 
exaggerated in some reports. There has been nothing like the 
thousand claimed by some representatives of the Ghana opposition. 
The real figure is probably nearer a hundred, nothing out of the 
way in many countries receiving a state visit, even within the 
Commonwealth. In any public appearance anywhere the Queen is 
liable to be at the mercy of the crazy assassin. Nobody, however, 
can point to any group in Ghana that would wish to harm her ; 
and those who wish most to harm the president are the most 
emphatic in their refusal to endanger the Queen. Dr Nkrumah, 
one suspects, is as well aware of this as anyone. He has done his 
duty by the royal party, appearing with them everywhere, even, 
on Tuesday, in Kumasi, where he is probably disliked by more 
people than anywhere else in the country. He has looked, according 
to those who know him well, more subdued than usual, but this 
may be because he is aware of his responsibility for the Queen— 
there is nothing Dr Nkrumah is more proud of than his position 
as a privy councillor. Even at his most sombre moments he 
must know that when he is holding an umbrella over Her Majesty 
to protect her from the sun, she is also holding an invisible 
umbrella over him protecting him possibly from something worse. 

But, the Jeremiahs ask, is not that just the trouble ? Is it not 
wrong for the Queen to extend the protection of her prestige and 
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charm—and she has never looked happier or more charming than 
on this trip—to a man who adopts such anti-democratic and anti- 
western policies as Dr Nkrumah ? To questions of this sort the 
answers can only be made on political, not security, grounds, and 
there really has never been much room for doubt where the political 
advantage lies. Had the Queen’s tour been cancelled at short notice 
the shock to Ghana would have been immense, but it would scarcely 
have toppled Dr Nkrumah. On the contrary, it might have 
strengthened him, for many a Ghanaian who may dislike the 
Osagyefo’s conduct and policies would dislike even more such a 
snub to his country and such a personal disappointment adminis- 
tered by his old colonial masters. Other African countries of the 
Commonwealth would hardly have known how to explain such a 
rebuff to their peoples ; and President Nkrumah’s declining pan- 
African stock would have been given a gratuitous boost. 

As it is, the Queen is here enjoying herself as much as any human 
being can possibly enjoy arduous tours such as these ; the Ghanaians 
are clearly loving the fun and excitement ; President Nkrumah is 
safe for the moment ; relations between Ghana and Britain have 
been given a new and cordial lease of life. The only question 
is, how long can this last ? 

We should not be too sanguine. The new friendliness of Mr 
Adamafio and the newspapers towards Britain and the British is 
no better based than their old hostility was. Indeed, it is rather 
less so, for it does not reflect their naturally suspicious frame of 
mind. None of Ghana’s problems will be solved by the Queen’s 
visit. The country will still suffer from the disastrous fall in world 
cocoa prices, from Dr Nkrumah’s ambition to be a pan-African 
leader, from the incipient tribalism which has to be suppressed, 
and from that familiar legacy of colonial touchiness and resentment 
that drives so many newly independent countries into extravagantly 
anti-western ways. 

In a month or two, no doubt, when the Queen’s visit has become 
only an agreeable memory, all these will be thrust forward again 
as the determining factors in Dr Nkrumah’s policies ; and it would 
be wrong to expect that the sight of the Queen greeting the Asan- 
tahene in Kumasi will have any lasting effect on the country’s 
course. The trend towards one-man or one-party rule, and towards 
closer relations with the communist block, will probably continue 
for some years yet. The important thing is not to regard this as an 
unmitigated disaster and resort to despair, but to recognise it as 
part of Ghana’s post-colonial development and give it enough time 
to work itself out without either aggravation or specific condonation. 
It is this passive, in a way negative, function that the Queen is 
fulfilling here now. She is unlikely to change any attitudes 
permanently for the better, but she may prevent things from getting 
a great deal worse. 


EUROPEAN HORIZONS 


Crossfire at Quatre Bras 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE British arrived in grand style in Brussels last week for the 
. first working session of the talks on British membership of the 
common market ; if necessary they were prepared to settle down 
at once to continuous negotiations. One suspects that they may 
have been a touch disappointed when, after two days of discussion, 
it was merely agreed that officials should meet again on November 
22nd and ministers on December 8th. The mischievous may note 
that the talks took place, not in the glistening monolith on the 
Avenue de la Joyeuse Entrée, in which the community has set 
up house, but in another building on the Rue des Quatre Bras. 
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AIR TRAVEL WITHIN EVERYONE'S REACH 

For family visits. For business. For autumn and 
winter holidays. That’s what TCA 17-day Excursion 
Fares offer you. Return travel, Economy Class, at 
the lowest regular rates over the North Atlantic. 
Sample fares: Montreal £117. 10s. Toronto 
£131. 16s., Vancouver £196. 2s. And these are jet 
rates—they are even lower on the turbo-prop 
services BOAC operates in association with TCA. 


TCA 17-DAY ECONOMY RETURN FARES NOW IN OPERATION 


GO NOW —PAY LATER TCA’s Pay Later Plan 
gives you your ticket for a 10% deposit. To 
Montreal, for example, just £12. 10s. The rest in 
easy monthly payments over two years. ({4. 16s. 9d. 
per month on the Montreal fare.) 

WHEN ECONOMY ISN'T ECONOMY The only 
thing you economise on when you fly TCA Economy 
Class is the fare! There’s no lack of comfort. Meals 
are free. Service is included. There’s even bar 
service—at a nominal price. That’s the only extra. 
TRAVEL AGENTS HAVE ALL THE DETAILS 
About TCA 17-day Economy Excursions. About 
other TCA off-season fares—for families travelling 
together, for emigrants—and low winter rates on 
propeller aircraft. About the combined TCA and 
BOAC ‘service to Canada—flights every day of the 
week. And about TCA flights to and across Canada, 
serving 8 North American cities on through flights 
from London. With connections to over 50 others. 
Ask at any travel agency. Or write to the address 
below. But hurry! Most off-season fares end 
March 31st. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (@) AIR CANADA 


142-144 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1. WHITEHALL 0351. AND OFFICES AT GLASGOW, SHANNON, MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM 
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And the first skirmish certainly brought it home that the negotia- 
tions will be, not a party, but a hard-fought tussle. 

Nevertheless both sides regard last week’s exchange as a busi- 
nesslike start. The two sides are still building up their negotiating 
positions, but the questions that the Six shot at Mr Heath on the 
Wednesday (November 8th) and the exchange of fire on the Thurs- 
day were an essential part of the process of groping towards a 
discussion of the substance. As everyone knows, the heart of the 
negotiation is the reconciliation of Commonwealth interests with 
the common market’s common tariff. Both sides inevitably began 
by putting this issue partly in their own terms—Britain by talking 
of “ preserving the Commonwealth,” the Six of the inviolability 
of the common tariff (“‘ exceptions must not be made the rule”). 
But in the end a compromise formula was agreed as a framework 
for the next meeting of officials. Yet another procedural difference 
will then have to be settled. The Six want to discuss the Common- 
wealth question by commodities ; the British want to go through 
the list of Commonwealth countries in turn. The subject is thus 
being approached from different angles, but the lines are converging 
rapidly enough to bring the officials to the point next week. 

The shadow-boxing characteristic of the early days of most big 
negotiations does not worry either side. The time spent in formal 
manceuvre can still be used usefully to sound out the ground 
privately and establish understanding. Indeed, in a good many 
matters solutions, though far off, are visible to both sides. But 
one major tactical problem is bound to complicate the argument: 
ways have somehow to be found of grafting the discussions with 
Britain on to the work the community is already doing. 


N agriculture this obviously involves some delicate surgery. The 
Six asked the British last week to put off discussion on agri- 
culture until they had managed to get their own common policy 
under way. This postponement is understandable to anyone who 
knows the atmosphere in Bonn, where the main sacrifices, in the 
form of lower prices for the farmer, have to be made. Dr Adenauer 
has had great difficulty in persuading his minister for agriculture, 
Herr Schwarz, to remain in office and there are a good many 
Germans who still express the hope that the British will help 
them to resist the European Commission’s proposals. Obviously 
the French, who are insisting that further progress on the common 
market as a whole at the end of the year must depend on progress 
in agriculture, and the Commission, are anxious that this shall 
not happen. And the indications are that the first crucial steps 
to put the common market in agriculture into practice will be 
agreed at a meeting of the ministers of the Six on November 30th. 
The temporary omission of agriculture from the talks with Britain 
raises no difficulties for the British Government. It has already 
accepted the principle of a change in the method of protection (from 
subsidies to levies) on meat and grain, the main commodities now 
at stake between the Six. And if a start is in fact made at the 
end of this year on bringing German grain prices down, that is, 
from the Commonwealth angle, all to the good. It also now seems 
possible that the pill administered to the Germans by their partners 
may be sugared ; they may be permitted to help peasants who lose 
from lower prices with temporary subsidies instead. In dairy 
products, which will come up for discussion later, the Commission’s 
proposals also leave room for elements of subsidy and of regional 
variation in prices—which will be convenient for British butter 
and milk. Thus the new common policies that are taking shape 
leave scope for a blend of the British and continental systems, once 
the talks with Britain get going. 

Vigorous arguments over farming matters, however, still lie 
ahead. Partly, no doubt, to keep the farmers quiet at home, the 
British have asked for a twelve to fifteen-year transition period for 
agriculture—the same length of time as in the original Treaty of 
Rome. The Six, who in practice are now embarking on an eight- 
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year transition period, after spending three years working out their 
plans, feel that this is absurdly long, when British farms are on 
the whole more competitive than many on the Continent. No doubt, 
too, there will be some arguments of principle about the Common- 
wealth. Both the Six and the United States have made it plain 
that they will resist demands for new preferential arrangements 
on a vast scale between the Commonwealth and Europe. The only 
alternative seems to be worldwide agreements on, say, meat and 
grain which would bring in Argentina and America as well. These, 
however, will take time to negotiate. It will be a delicate business 
to work out adequate transitional arrangements in which special 
provisions for the Commonwealth gradually give way to a new 
worldwide deal. 

Africa presents tricky problems of grafting—perhaps, indeed, 
the most difficult of all. The ambassadors in Brussels of the African 
states associated with the Six urged them on November roth to 
get on with building up the existing association and made it plain 
that they wanted big tariff preferences to be maintained. “ First 
come, first served ” was their reaction to talk of bringing the Com- 
monwealth countries in. Within the European community itself 
there is a widespread willingness for an association with the African 
Commonwealth. But the Six can hardly ignore the urgent pressure 
from their own associates (even if, as some suspicious folk would 
have it, they have had some encouragement from Paris), and on 
December 6th there is to be a joint Euro-African meeting of 
ministers to discuss the refurbishing of their association. The British 
Government can of course propose association for the African 
members of the Commonwealth. But the key lies in Africa. The 
Nigerians, for instance, would probably be far more successful 
than the Europeans in persuading French Africa to put African 
unity before short-term commercial interests. 

The problem of bringing the British gradually into the European 
process also arises in political integration ; this is discussed in the 
immediately following article. Here Mr Heath’s declaration in 
Paris that Britain is willing to play a part is already helping to 
get the economic negotiations under way. At a recent European 
discussion in Baden-Baden one German journalist remarked that 
he, together with a very large number of other faithful “ Euro- 
peans ” in France, Germany and Italy, had been opposed to British 
membership until about a year ago, because they thought the 
British would destroy the community from within. Now they had 
changed their minds for three reasons. The pressure from the 
east, they felt, had grown ; Britain was now prepared to work for 
political as well as economic unity in Europe ; and they recognised 
that a new younger generation was becoming influential in Britain. 
The backing of the “Europeans” has practical importance, for 
it is already becoming clear that the European Commission will 
play a leading part in the talks, if only by helping the six govern- 
ments to agree. France retains its specially important position, 
underlined by the fact that in January it is M. Couve de Murville’s 
turn to be chairman of the Council of Ministers. But in the open- 
ing engagement at Brussels, despite momentary splits among the 
Six, Britain has encountered a community outlook, in which a 
vigilant determination to defend the common market is combined 
with a real wish to have a seventh member. 


Europe’s Second Front 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


yy the future size of the European common market is the 
subject of the Brussels negotiations, its future political shape 
has been under discussion in Paris. The representatives of the six 
governments failed on November roth to agree on a common draft 
for a political union, and decided to try again on November 2gth. 
The draft principally under discussion was a diluted version of an 
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old gaullist project. That project, it will be recalled, first attracted 
public attention in July, 1960, when General de Gaulle sketched 
out his ideas about the political co-operation of western Europe to 
Dr Adenauer in a téte-d-téte at Rambouillet. 


Some people greeted the scheme with misgivings, as a threat 
both to the existing institutions of Little Europe and to Atlantic 
solidarity. The French had to water their scheme down in certain 
ways, and to offer assurances that it was not aimed either against 
the Brussels institutions or against Washington. The amended 
version found acceptance in Bonn, but the Dutch are still proving 
hard to win over. 


To overcome the Dutch opposition the heads of government of 
the Six decided (last July, in Bonn) to set up a committee which 
would draft a political plan for Europe. This Fouchet committee 
(called after its French chairman) has received several proposals, 
but the French draft of a European Union is the most compre- 
hensive and has been most heard of. This new union, in the 
French version, would have a council, a political commission and 
an assembly. The heads of government (or state) forming the 
council would meet every four months and reach their decisions 
unanimously ; their foreign ministers would meet not less often. 
The political commission would be staffed by civil servants and 
housed in Paris. The assembly, which would not be a new body 
but the existing assembly of the European communities, would 
have only advisory powers. The novelty in the draft is the pro- 
vision that the treaty must be revised after three years in the 
spirit of closer co-operation. Since aims such as “ a unified foreign 
policy” have been included among the desirable objectives, this 
article has been hailed as a possible sign of a future gaullist con- 
version from the unanimity principle to majority rule. 


RTICLE 17 of the draft provides for the admission of new mem- 

bers. The Quai d’Orsay let it be known on November 3rd that 
the French plan had British blessing—an embarrassing over- 
Statement at a time when the Foreign Office was, in fact, happy 
not to have been asked to express an opinion. It is true that the 
French plan—with its unanimity rule and strict preservation of 
sovereignty—should suit British taste. On the other hand, the 
timing of this new venture, parallel with the Brussels negotiations, 
is awkward. There will certainly be those in London who point 
out that the political rules of the European club are being altered, 
without British participation, just when Britain is trying to join. 
But the Foreign Office has additional reasons for discretion. It 
can hardly rush in to back a scheme which is merely one draft 
among several, and which happens to be opposed by just those 
members who are most keen on British participation. Once again 
the Dutch have objected to the French plan and have asked that 
when political institutions are to be elaborated, Britain should be 
brought in. 

Backed this time by the Belgians, the Dutch have attacked the 
French project from many angles. Defence, they say, should be 
left ta Nato exclusively. A European government, they argue, is 
best approached through the merger of the executives of the exist- 
ing European communities, which should be backed by a popular 
assembly elected through universal suffrage. They want the British 
in the drafting room. The Dutch have their critics in turn, who 
warn them of a contradiction between the two objectives they 
seek—European federation and Britain’s full entry into Europe. 
But the Dutch have their reasons. Whether through federal institu- 
tions or through the British presence, they want guarantees against 
a Franco-German domination. Aware that they cannot make pro- 
gress on the first safeguard, for the time being, they lay stress on 
the second. 

Professor Hallstein, the president of the European Commission, 
was the French President’s guest on Thursday, an occasion pre- 
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sumably used by General de Gaulle to offer reassurance to the 
Europeans. General de Gaulle will doubtless talk further about his 
scheme when he meets Mr Macmillan on November 24th. In the 
following week the Fouchet commission makes its second attempt to 
produce a common draft, and General de Gaulle is to see Dr 
Adenauer again. This European second front is unlikely to fall 
quiet. 


Mr Diefenbaker and the 
Common Market 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


S it looks from here, the Anglo-Canadian differences about 

the European common market have developed into a compe- 
tition in gamesmanship between an old pro and a bunch of country 
bumpkins. Mr Macmillan’s management of British public opinion 
throughout the long build-up preceding the Brussels negotiations 
looks like a model for Madison Avenue to dream about. Some 
Canadians, eyeing it enviously, are now suggesting that a more 
critical and less docile press might in the long run be better for 
Britain. North Americans find it difficult to acquire, or wholly 
to approve of, the sort of solidarity which in British eyes probably _ 
seems most admirable and desirable for a country entering into 
a fateful undertaking, whether it be war or negotiations to join a 
common market. 

Mr Macmillan’s deft manipulation of British opinion deserves 
part of the credit for the excellent press that Britain’s approach 
to the common market has had in this country. But if the Canadian 
ministers had been equally professional in their gamesmanship, 
their Madison Avenue rating need not now be nearly as bad as it is, 
either here or in Britain. The Canadian prime minister has been 
outclassed by Mr Macmillan in the very art which has been 
claimed as Mr Diefenbaker’s chief political asset. The speeches 
of his ministers, whether leaked from private meetings at Accra, 
delivered in Parliament, or vouchsafed to service clubs and other 
miscellaneous audiences all over Canada, have reduced Canadian 
opinion to confusion. Last week’s Canadian newspapers were rich 
in articles setting forth the statements of different ministers in the 
same week, and of the same ministers in different weeks, in a 
juxtaposition that made them ridiculous. 

Mr Diefenbaker took practically no part in this ministerial relay 
until last week, when he spoke in Halifax. Even then, the voice 
of the master came through uncertainly ; he spoke without a manu- 
script and neither his exact words, nor their context, are of certain 
record. But the keynote was unmistakably different from previous 
statements by his colleagues and by his High Commissioner in 


-London. It was as though he said, “ They may talk like country 


bumpkins, but I am as good a gamesman as any Macmillan.” What- 
ever the precise words, the intent was clearly to place upon Mr 
Macmillan the whole responsibility for any damage Canada may 
suffer if Britain succeeds in joining the European Economic Com- 
munity. Mr Diefenbaker said he had Mr Macmillan’s assurance 
that Britain would not sacrifice any of those vital things upon which 
the continuance of the Commonwealth depended ; and he confi- 
dently accepted that assurance. 

This sounds like the first stroke of real gamesmanship to come 
from the side of the country bumpkins ; unfortunately, that may 
be the extent of its significance. Certainly it does not alter the 
Diefenbaker government” s opposition to British entry. But it does 
raise the question whether superior gamesmanship is more iikely to 
gain real victories or to end in the futility of an advertising cam- 
paign which wins professional admiration without bringing in any 
sales. City folk are prone to the error of taking the bumpkin’s 
clumsy awkwardness for complete boneheadedness. On this sub- 
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ject, Canadians generally would agree that their government has 
been both clumsy and awkward. The Canadian ministers have 
so completely failed to explain their case that even their own people 
are ready to assume that they have none. The British spokesmen 
have brilliantly exploited these inarticulate Canadian mumblings. 
One might say that it has almost been established that Macmillan 
washes whiter, while the Canadian advertising leaves it in doubt 
what the Diefenbaker detergent is meant for at all. 

But the final test is at the washtub. The very clumsiness of the 
Canadian campaign raises a doubt whether the Canadian case 
can be as bad as all that. Summarily, this case—which officials here 
argue strongly—is that the British Government was both unreason- 
able and unfair to expect Canada and the other Commonwealth 
countries to announce in advance an order of priority among their 
trading interests. “That may have been possible for some coun- 
tries like Australia,” said one Canadian apologist, “‘ but our interests 
go right across the board. We have declared our interest clearly 
enough ; but we cannot announce in advance of negotiations that 
we are ready to sacrifice certain items rather than others.” Thus 
the Canadian Government believes it has taken the only possible 
negotiating position in insisting that the British should advance 
their proposals for Canadian consideration, instead of expecting 
the Canadians to choose which limbs shall be lopped off. It is a 
position consistent with Canada’s opposition to British entry, which, 
wise or foolish, was always clearly known. Britain, it is said, is 
seeking to break its preference contract with Canada ; surely it is 
normal and proper that Britain should put forward proposals. 
There is irritation here that the British Government should ever 
have expected anything else ; and it is being stoked by the growing 
impression that the British ministers are not fully revealing the 
details of their European talks, even to Commonwealth countries 
which they have criticised for hesitating to lay bare all their 
thoughts. 

Behind the futile front the research and design team is pre- 
sumably at work, planning, one supposes, for the day when Canada 
has to make up its mind what to do. The Canadian formula may 
not be revealed until Britain has. got its own common market 
package tied up. In a tentative way, however, Canada’s backroom 
boys are beginning to reckon with the sort of world the Americans 
may fashion when the British-European bargaining is over. 


Italian Communists in Disarray 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE Soviet Communist party’s 22nd congress has all but 
‘Lees the ideological foundations of the Italian Communist 
party. The shock is more stunning than Mr Khrushchev’s first 
repudiation of Stalin at the 20th congress. Five years ago it was 
possible partially to conceal the implications and even the facts of 
the Khrushchev report from most of the communist rank and file. 
Not more than 20 to 25 per cent of the party members are believed 
to have read it or at least to know its contents. In the depressed 
parts of Italy many communists even knew nothing. This time 
concealment is impossible because, for one thing, Mr Khrushchev 
himself has made the facts public and, for another, news now travels 
faster and wider in Southern Italy than it did five years ago, thanks 
to television. Moreover, in 1956 the Hungarian revolt, coming so 
soon after the 20th Soviet congress, made it possible for the com- 
munists to rally, if only defensively, and so to put aside the 
ideological problems raised by the Soviet congress. 

This time Mr Khrushchev’s accusations go much deeper. More- 
over, by implication all Stalin’s contemporaries and associates are 
involved, including Signor Togliatti (visibly aged since he came 
back from Moscow), who is not far from the last surviving member 
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of the Comintern. He is therefore under suspicion with the younger 
members of the party, who are demanding a complete critical his- 
torical analysis of the whole period of Stalin’s dictatorship, leading, 
if necessary, to the rehabilitation of Trotsky. The analysis, they 
feel (and they are encouraged in this by the Socialists and the 
Social Democrats) should show whether the men or the system were 
at fault. These young communists have been shaken by the 
Socialists’ thesis (expressed by Signor Nenni) that the tale of Stalin’s 
crimes goes to prove that the system lacks institutions able to 
guarantee it from abuses of power. Signor Togliatti pretended at 
first to take this bull by the horns. Signor Ingrao, Signor Pajetta, 
Signor Amendola and other members of the party directorate were 
detailed to declare that the party must explain to the rank and file 
how such things (as individual and mass murders) could happen 
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only in a particular historical context. They were to explain the 
historical reasons for the errors of the personality cult. Signor 
Togliatti, however, seems quickly to have felt that an appeal to 
history could draw him onto dangerous ground—especially since 
Signor Nenni is perhaps disingenuously, clamouring for Mr 
Khrushchev to open his archives. At the Communist party’s central 
committee Signor Togliatti cut short the “ historical” argument 
by saying that nothing can be seriously wrong with a system which, 
even under a cruel tyrant, allowed the Soviet Union to make such 
spectacular progress as a socialist society and as an international 
power. For Signor Togliatti (educated by the Jesuits) the end 
still justifies the (stalinist) means. 

The Italian Communist leaders are now confronted with the 
problem of whether Mr Khrushchev is going to win the last round 
with the anti-party group or whether he, in turn, will very soon 
be overthrown either by the old guard or by a nouvelle vague. 
At present they resent his failure to give them any warning that 
he was going to drag Stalin from his tomb. They feel that, to 
put it mildly, he under-rates the ideological difficulties which de- 
stalinisation creates for the communist parties in the West. More- 
over, he sprang on them his new attack on Stalin just when their 
morale was badly shaken by his bomb tests, which have been a 
serious ordeal for a party whose propaganda is based on “ peace ” 
talk and had pilloried the French bomb because it polluted the 
atmosphere. A further cause of disquiet is the belief of some com- 
munists (and socialists) that Mr Khrushchev intends to double- 
cross them by coming to terms with the Americans. His aim, they 
allege, is to obtain a twenty years’ truce so that the Soviet Union 
can consolidate its economic progress. Any entente between the 
Russians and the Americans would leave the French and Italian 
Communist parties with an ideological platform of rotten boards. 

In spite of these motives for resentment and suspicion, the 
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Choose from 2 models...3 transmissions... 15 colours! 


With the new 6-cylinder models for 1962, Vauxhall gives 
you the CHOICEST big-car motoring. More comfortable, 
more exhilarating, safer than ever before, these beautiful 
cars are now offered with a very wide choice of alternative 
equipment. 


TWO-MODELS—Cresta and Velox! Both luxury cars in every 
detail except price. Optional for 1962 are power-assisted 
brakes (disc type on front wheels) and individual front 
seats. 


THREE TRANSMISSIONS - 

HYDRA-MATIC, the simplest, smoothest and safest auto- 
matic transmission ever devised. 

OVERDRIVE, which gives you the benefit of two extra gears. 
ALL-SYNCHRO (fitted as standard), the easiest non-auto- 
matic gear changing- women drivers particularly like 
“synchro” in first gear. 

Have a look at some of the other fine quality features 
shown here. Then check them for yourself at the nearest 
Vauxhall showroom. A trial run will prove everything 
in the pleasantest possible way. 


Power ’62 


‘Motorway age’ 2.6 litre, 6-cylinder 
engine. High average speeds. Jubi- 
lant performance. Welcome 
economy. Long, long life. 


Safety ’62 


New zone-toughened safety glass 
windscreen. New wide-sweep 
wipers. For high-speed drivers, 
disc front brakes with power assist- 
ance (optional extras). 


Comfort ’62 


Ample room for six adults, loads of 
luggage. Choice of a. full-width 
front seat, or individual front seats. 
Many detail refinements and extra 
quality features. 


Hydra-matic ’62 
Simplest, smoothest, safest auto- 
matic transmission. Takes the 
tension out of traffic driving. Velox 
and Cresta are the only British cars 
below £3,000 to offer it. 


Colour ’62 


Fifteen colours—plus, for Cresta, 
nine special two-tone combinations 
-to which Vauxhall’s new long-life, 
high-lustre paint imparts an im- 
peccable finish. 


Prices 62 

Velox £655 

plus £301.81 P.T. £956.8.11 
Cresta £715 

plus £328.18.11 P.T. £1,043.18.11 
Vauxhall-Friary Estate Cars from 
£1,258.6.5 inc. P.T. Laycock de 
Normanville Overdrive £65.12.6 
extra inc. P.T. 

Hydra-matic transmission 

£175 extra inc. P.T, 


Vauxhall 
Velox & Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 


@ More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 
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t because you're you 


Your mother buys things in glass because only the best MANUFACTURERS LIKE GLASS, TOO. Manufacturers 


like glass packaging for the same good reasons as 


will do for you — just because you’re you. She knows mothers. Plus the important fact that things in 
glass keeps its contents absolutely pure. She knows that 
foods and drinks in glass help to protect your health. to United Glass. 


glass sell faster. For the best in modern glass 
packaging - research, design and service —- they go 


UNITED GLASS 





MAKERS OF BOTTLES AND JARS FOR THOUSANDS OF GOOD THINGS 


1961 





United Glass Ltd., Leicester House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. Telephone: GERrard 8611. Telegrams: Glaspak, Lesquare, London 
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Italian Communists are unlikely to sever their relationship with 
the Soviet party. At the same time they fear that a too supine 
obedience to Moscow may reduce them to the condition of the 
French Communist party, which they regard as a bunch of factious 
bureaucrats. Stalin used to be venerated as a father figure in 
thousands of Italian homes. Even after the 20th congress his 
picture still hung in many communist co-operatives. This idol 
cannot be destroyed without hurting the iconoclasts. Humble 
Italian peasants and workers will not understand the “ historical ” 
explanation of Stalin’s crimes. To them the man who led the 
Soviet Union to victory, and destroyed the Nazis and the Fascists, 
is a symbol. Now they find their beloved Baffone (mustachios) 
insulted after his death in a way which almost recalls the treat- 
ment given to Mussolini. 

After the ideological crises of 1956 the Italian Communist party 
lost 238,000 votes. The intellectuals deserted it en masse. But 
in the 1958 elections it gained more than half a million votes. Since 
then membership has declined steadily (from two million to about 
one and a half million) and votes have increased at every local 
or general election at the rate of 1.5-2 per cent. As votes have 
become more important than membership cards, the party’s 
organisation and propaganda have undergone a subtle change. The 
party is conditioned by life in a parliamentary democracy. Today 
in local elections it is losing votes under the shock of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s bomb tests and it is certain that many members will fail 
to renew their cards. But in the long run the party’s future depends 
first on what Mr Khrushchev does next and secondly on what 
Signor Nenni and the Socialists do. 

At present Signor Nenni is determined to press his advantage, 
claiming that the new Khrushchev is but the old Stalin writ small, 
in order to bring the Socialist party into a left-centre coalition. 
This would isolate the Communists, a fate which they morbidly 
fear. Some Socialists, however, think it would be a mistake to 
leave the Communists alone in opposition, attracting the votes of 
all the dissatisfied Left. Instead, they claim, the Socialist party 
should take advantage of communist disarray to stand forward as 
the major party in opposition, reclaiming its right of primogeniture 
as the first working-class party. The Socialists’ division on this 
issue is so bitter that it may split their party. 


Neutral Dilemmas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PNOM PENH 


HE Cambodian policy of neutrality—a neutrality so absolute 
7 that Prince Sihanouk has even been at pains to avoid too 
close association with the “ neutralist ” block—is facing its severest 
test. Diplomatic relations between Cambodia and Siam have been 
broken and the frontier has been closed. South Vietnam accuses 
Cambodia of harbouring Viet Cong (communist) rebels and the 
Cambodians, conscious that their neighbours are far more numerous 
and better-armed, dig slit trenches in the public gardens of Pnom 
Penh. Now Prince Sihanouk, in a statement published in Réalités 
Cambodgiennes on November 3rd, has threatened to turn to the 
communist block for assistance if the Americans do not impose 
restraint on their allies. What is it all about ? 

The explanation is partly historical. When the great Empire 
of the Khmers (whose descendants are the modern Cambodians) 
foundered in the 14th century, its vast territory was divided between 
the Annamites (Vietnamese) and the Siamese. If the French had 


| not imposed a protectorate in the 19th century Cambodia might 


well have disappeared altogether. Even as late as the second world 
war the Siamese took temporary possession of two Cambodian 
provinces as a reward for collaboration with the Japanese. Memo- 
ties of Vietnamese invasions and occupations are as vivid. 

A dispute about the ownership of an almost inaccessible ruined 
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temple on the Siamese-Cambodian border caused a temporary 
diplomatic rupture and closing of the frontier two years ago, but 
the dispute was patched up and referred to the International Court 
of Justice. On October 20th, however, the Siamese strong-man, 
Marshal Sarit. on the strength of a garbled version of a press 
conference given in Tokyo by Prince Sihanouk, made a violent 
attack on Cambodia with insulting personal allusions to the prince. 
Cambodia, he said, had shown its willingness to become a base for 
communist aggression against Siam. The Cambodians, particu- 
larly offended by the sneers at Prince Sihanouk, broke off relations, 
and the Siamese then closed the frontier, making it more difficult 
for tourists to visit the magnificent Khmer ruins at Angkor in 
northern Cambodia. ; 

Observers of the Bangkok political scene are full of possible 
explanations of. Marshal Sarit’s violent speech. He may have 
wished to create an atmosphere of national emergency in order 
to forestall a struggle between rival army generals anxious to stake 
out a claim to succeed him. He may have wished to get greater 
American financial aid or an even more categorical assurance of 
American support in the event of foreign attack. In the past the 
Siamese have found that a demonstration of an independent foreign 
policy can pay dividends. 


UCH sophisticated explanations have no currency in Cambodia, 

where the army is painfully conscious that its lack of modern 
equipment would soon reduce it to a guerrilla role. The threat 
of invasion is considered real and the Cambodians point to their 
concurrent troubles with south Vietnam as-evidence that the two 
pro-western countries are planning a concerted campaign. The 
only question seems to be whether, as the more left-wing news- 
papers allege, the United States is conniving at this intended 
aggression. Hence Prince Sihanouk’s statements that he will, 
reluctantly, have to ask for communist assistance if attacked. 

The immediate cause ot trouble with Saigon arises out of the 
struggle between government and Viet Cong forces in south 
Vietnam. Partly in order to disguise the fact. that it holds only 
two frontier-posts in strength (one of these was-actually overrun 
not long ago) the Ngo Dinh Diem government has ‘accused Cam- 
bodia of harbouring and encouraging Viet Cong rebels. It is true 
that the frontier is ill-defined and so swampy that its physical aspect 
alters radically with the seasons. Hence it is quite possible that 
Viet Cong groups slip across the frontier, but it is quite wrong 
to talk of Cambodian connivance, just as it would be wrong to 
accuse the south Vietnamese of deliberately violating the frontier 
because they might cross it in the heat of a skirmish. It is a pity 
that the south Vietnamese allegations have been repeated by certain 
sections of the American press, giving a handle to the left-wing 
Cambodian newspapers who would like to push Prince Sihanouk 
nearer to the communist block. 

Despite mild criticisms from both right and left in Pnom Penh, 
there is no doubt that Prince Sihanouk enjoys the overwhelming 
support of the Cambodian people. Amongst the peasants he enjoys 
the prestige of his royal birth as well as of a brilliant crator. In 
spite of his international preoccupations, he has not been neglect- 
ing the countryside and, although most people still live at the 
subsistence level, there are signs that the high proportion of the 
national resources spent on education will bear fruit in the use 
of better agricultural and fishing techniques. 

The Americans have a difficul: role to play. Siam and south 
Vietnam are, after all, their close military allies and far stronger 
militarily than Cambodia. Nevertheless, they will have to point 
out to their allies that violent attacks on Cambodia are, in fact, 
only likely to produce the very state of communist domination 
that these allies profess to fear. At the same time the Cambodians 
must realise that Marshal Sarit is not just an American puppet and 
that American influence is limited. 
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The Eating 
Classes 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


INNER at school is now a habit with over half the school- 
children in England and Wales, and as a habit it is still 
spreading. In rural areas where a child may travel fifteen 

miles to school education would be impossible without it, except at 
the cost of undernourishment. The genuine welfare aspect of the 
service is still a reality, too. At last year’s census 3.8 per cent of 
children were receiving free dinners; many more were allowed 
reduced rates. The places where a relatively high proportion— 
over 8 per cent—of the dinners were free provide a commentary 
on the patchiness of modern prosperity. Of the towns, Sunderland, 
West Hartlepool, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead all came in 
this group. Of the counties, Anglesey was way ahead with nearly 
17 per cent eating a free meal, in contrast to comfortable Hertford- 
shire with less than 13 per cent. 

The teachers knew the power of the weapon they had chosen 
when, in their salary dispute with Sir David Eccles, they threatened 
to withdraw entirely from supervision or any other duties con- 
nected with the lunch period. In most places this would have meant 
morning school only. The very fact that the meal service was 
seized upon as a weapon is bound up with the genuine grievances 
which teachers feel about the system. The Minister has recog- 
nised this and has said he is prepared to discuss ways of relieving 
the burden. 

It is very provoking to do a service of one’s own free will and 
then to find that it has become a permanent obligation. This is 
the feeling that many teachers had when the 1944 Education Act 
officially embedded the midday meal into the educational system. 
Embedded it has remained as a thorn in the flesh of the teachers 
who work in those schools where squalid physical conditions, poor 
organisation, or bad discipline make dinner-time the most dreaded 
hour of the day. 


UTSIDE such schools—fortunately in a decided minority—the 

meal system is not without its pinpricks, some of which could 
be alleviated by closer adherence to that part of the 1944 Act which 
says that school meals should not impose duties other than super- 
vision. Collecting dinner money and accounting for it still take 
up too much of some teachers’ time (even if a few secretly prefer 
dinner registers to teaching first thing in the morning). An amazing 
number of parents do not seem to have 5s. handy on a Monday 
morning for the week’s payment ; this and the cut price payments 
all make for added time consumption. A circular issued by the 
Ministry in March 1959 recommended only one reduced rate, but 
even this simplification has not been achieved by London County 
Council, for example. A non-teacher, such as the school secretary, 
may collect dinner money but again many teachers would rather 
do the chore themselves than have their lessons disturbed. Some 
Sheffield schools have used slot machines issuing meal tickets at 
Is. a time, only to find children going hungry because the family’s 
shillings are apparently all earmarked for the gas meter. 

As for accounting for the money, there are now said to be no 
secondary or big primary schools without secretarial assistance for 
the purpose. Head teachers who feel they need help can ask for it 
from the local authority. The Ministry of Education is now paying 
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£1,250,000 a year for clerical work in connection with the meal 
service, an increase of £750,000 since 1957-8. 

Expenditure on non-teaching supervisors to help with meals and 
meal-break playground duty has also risen—from £1,500,000 in 
1957-8 to £2,250,000 now. These assistants see to queue- 
marshalling and so forth: there is always a teacher in general 
charge. The maximum number of pupils to one teacher at meal- 
times is supposed to be 150—it is more usual to halve this pro- 
portion. There are no rules about the frequency of dinner-duty, 
but an hour a week (which may be half an hour twice a week) has 
come to be regarded as reasonable. In secondary schools it is nearly 
always less. It is hard to see how this could be cut further unless 
the teachers were replaced entirely by assistants—which is, of 
course, what some of them want. 

In infant schools, where the children need careful nannying, 
one assistant is recommended for 30 children ; in junior schools 
the policy is one or at most two to 150 children. Secondary schools 
are not considered to need, and rarely have, supervisory assistance. 
The National Union of Teachers is campaigning for this approved 
level to be raised: in particular, it wants supervisory relief for the 
secondary school teacher. 

This seems a misplaced aim, and one with which many teachers 
would not agree. It is one thing to find a kind, motherly person 
willing to help five-year-olds cut up their meat ; it is quite another 
to hire a non-teacher capable of restoring: order in a roomful of 
teenagers fighting each other with knives and forks. Such night- 
marish episodes may be rare, but the crux of the matter is that in 
a large, tough secondary modern school, where a teacher needs to 
combine the patience of the dove with the roar of a sergeant-major, 
few outsiders are likely to be very effective. 

It all comes down to the fact that, as everyone recognises in 
theory but few are able to apply in practice, feeding is inseparable 
from social training. Nannying from five to seven is a good basis ; 
it would be better still if things were so organised that in the junior 
schools adults—teachers and helpers—actually fed with the 
children, in as small groups as possible, and taught them that meal- 
time behaviour consists of more than just refraining from hitting 
your next-door neighbour. 

The present arrangements fall hardest on teachers in primary 
schools, with no free periods and dinner duty probably cropping 
up once a week. If help to the teachers is to be increased, it is 
better that children’s social sense should be encouraged at this 
stage. Finally, there are still too many schools where dining con- 
ditions are horribly cramped and squalid, sometimes necessitating 
as many as three. sittings. In the smaller infant schools classroom 
feeding is common, and has not entirely disappeared for bigger 
children, This is one field where the authorities should, with the 
Ministry’s backing, make determined improvements as soon 45 
possible. 
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FASTEST JETS 
IN ROUND-THE-WORLD 
SERVICE ...LOOK AT 
THESE FLIGHT TIMES 


Incorporating a revolutionary new development in jet pro- 
pulsion, the fleet of Qantas 707 V-Jets now in operation is 
the fastest, most efficient. and dependable in international 
service, bringing you the ultimate in transonic jet travel 
(experts estimate no more big changes until the supersonics 
of the 1970’s). Even flying to schedules like those at right, 
the new V-dets are still operating well below capacity, leaving 
lots of power in reserve to maintain time-tables despite possible 
headwinds or airport delays. Experience for yourself the 
pleasures of travel in the newest, most advanced jetliner in 
the world today. Make your next overseas flight by Qantas 707 
V-Jet. For reservations see your Travel Agent or Qantas, 
Corner Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
(MAYfair 9200), or any office of B.O.A.C. 






NEW 
707 


JETS 





Save nearly 30%, to New York and back 
by flying Economy Class Excursion Fares, available for 
17-day visits to U.S.A. between October 1, 1961 and March 
1962. London-New York, £125 return, London-San Francisco, 
£222.8.0 return. Book now. 


London to Sydney via India 


“London to Rome 
Rome to Cairo 
Cairo to Karachi 
Karachi to Calcutta 
Calcutta to Bangkok 
Bangkok to Singapore 
Singapore to Darwin 
Darwin to Sydney 
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“London to Frankfurt 
Frankfurt to Athens 
Athens to Cairo 


London to Sydney via U.S. 


London to New York 
New York to San Francisco 
San Francisco to Honolulu 
Honolulu to Fiji 
Fiji to Sydney 


Far East 


Sydney to Darwin 4 
Darwin to Manila 4 
1 
3 
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Manila to Hong Kong 
Hong Kong to Tokyo 


QANTA 
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‘AUSTRALIA’S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


Qantas, in association with Air India and B.O.A.C. 








FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


H« STREET at Henley-on-Thames 
curves widely down from the commer- 
cial end of the town to a full stop at the 
parish church tower, a few yards from the 
river and regatta course. It is graceful and 
pleasant rather than distinguished ; but it is 
tranquil and mature, and therefore possibly 
more valuable to its inhabitants than mere 
architectural merit could be. Not that it 
lacks merit: 20 of the buildings which flank 
it are on the list of buildings of special archi- 
tectural and historic interest. 

One of these buildings is now threatened. 
This is the Catherine Wheel Hotel, whose 
double Georgian facade at the focal point of 
the curve occupies nearly a fifth of the 
street’s frontage, and is, apart from the 
church, its most important single feature. A 
property company has in mind the demoli- 
tion of the Catherine Wheel and the erection 
in its place of six shops with maisonettes 
above and sixteen garages—to which the 
residents and borough council of Henley and 
the Oxfordshire county council have taken 
the gravest exception, supported by the 
indignation of the Ancient Monuments 
Society, the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, the Georgian Group, the 
Fine Arts Commission, the British Travel 
and Holidays Association, the Council for 
British Archeology and Mr Osbert Lan- 
caster. 

When the planning application was first 
made to the borough council in 19§9, the 
plans were returned for revision ; but the 
general purposes committee did not oppose 
the application when it was re-presented last 
December. Shortly thereafter Oxford 
county council, in some alarm, made a pre- 
servation order on the building and, when 
the planning application was duly passed to 
them, refused it. In July, Henley borough 
council, with the consent of the general pur- 
poses committee, rescinded the previous 
decision. 

But the would-be developers appealed 
against refusal, and, at the hearing a fort- 
night ago, presented their case for demoli- 
tion. The street, they said, needed shops to 
serve the town. And their planned develop- 
ment would enhance the architectural wealth 
of Henley, get rid of a building “ripe for 
demolition” and spare the owners the loss 
of thousands of pounds. 

All these contentions were disputed by 
the objectors, who pointed out that Henley 
already had one shop to every 48 
inhabitants, whereas other towns, even in 
Oxfordshire, had as many as 330 people to 


———— 
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a shop (and new towns recommend between 
100 and 230 to a shop) ; claimed there were 
already eight shops empty in Henley and 
that the turnover of the rest was only a fifth 
of that in comparable shops in other towns ; 
and dismissed as a joke the promise to im- 
prove Henley’s architecture. 

As to the losses of the hotel owners 
(£1,457 in five years), the citizens replied 
that they were not surprised, since there had 
been thirteen different managers during that 
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period ; and in any case, if other hotels 
could make, and increase, their profits, so 
could the Catherine Wheel, rightly run. 

It does not seem possible that the appeal 
can succeed ; but even if it does not, the 
matter will not be at an end. The owners 
have threatened to close the hotel and let it 
fall into ruin if they are not allowed to 
develop (and there are no powers to compel 
the owner of an historic building to keep it 
up). They may even refuse to sell it at 
market value to anyone interested in it as a 
going concern. 

Perhaps the lesson in all this is that the 
time has almost passed when owners of 
desirable (and viable) property can destroy 
it, and with it the amenities of people living 
near it, without reference to anyone else’s 
wishes or to anything but their own gain. 
That this is not always so has been shown 
by several cases of hotels in thriving country 
towns being replaced by “ modern ” facili- 
ties (which can hardly be good for tourism). 
Perhaps Henley, with its battalions of pre- 
servers, will redress the balance. 


More About Rhodes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OXFORD 


is less obvious in Oxford than the 
bold intrusion of the mass-service stores into 
the heart of the city, but is already marked 
and will increase. One estimate is that 
about £10 million of new university and 
college building is likely to go up by 1970, 
half of it within the next few years. Some 
of this, like the new St Catherine’s College 
and the new engineering laboratory, has 
already begun. 

Priority within this programme is decided 
by a mixture of University Grants Commit- 
tee decisions, luck and individual bargain- 
ing, rather than by overall planning. The 
latest example of this Anglo-Saxon empiri- 
cism is the Rhodes Trustees’ offer to donate 
Rhodes House to the university, to be used 
as headquarters by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Registry. The trustees mean to build a new 
warden’s house and other accommodation at 
their own expense on a site 
further down South Parks 
Road. At present this offer 
has been provisionally ac- 
cepted by the Hebdomadal 
Council, and the matter is 
now open to debate—if 
anyone wants to. 

Would Rhodes have ap- 
proved ? At his death in 
1902 he left a large sum to 
trustees to endow scholar- 
ships at Oxford. His inten- 
tion was to prevent war by 
knitting together the future 
leaders of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The scholarships were 
at first intended for white 
South Africans, other white 


d physical expansion of the university 
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dominions subjects, Americans and 
Germans, in that order, (The Germans 
came every year until 1914 and again from 
1929 to 1939.) 

Rhodes scholars (about 160 a year) now 
come from India and black Africa as 
well as from the dominions and America, 
and the Germans have not returned. The 
change in the pattern of world power has 
necessarily modified Rhodes’s identification 
of its centre with the axis Berlin—London 
—Washington and first-class honours 
degrees have become almost more charac- 
teristic of the scholars than muscular 
imperialism. Still, with all these qualifica- 
tions, the scholarships as they have worked 
out have been and are a powerful demonstra- 
tion of the force of ideas and the creation 
of myths. 

This cannot escape the visitor to Rhodes 
House, the neo-classical mausoleum to 
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Rhodes’s memory built in warm Cotswold 
stone between 1926 and 1929 near Wadham 
College. Its echoing interior, with carvings 
of African animals and imperial mottoes, is 
reminiscent—deliberately so—of the age of 
Jameson, Milner, Beit and other heroes, 
after whom its rooms are named. Its large 
rooms are used for lectures, its smaller ones 
for conferences and university meetings. 


There is a big, well-organised library where 
you can browse in the stack 

The background to the Rhodes Trustees’ 
offer of these premises to the university is, 
first, the remorseless rise over the last decade 
and a half in undergraduate and graduate 
numbers (this looks as though it may level 
off) ; second, the scale and complexity of 
university projects which are likely to in- 





sea Lights 


TIL this week’s gale died down the 

crew of the East Goodwin lightship 
spent a highly dangerous and uncomfort- 
able time riding out the storm, atten- 
tively watched over by lifeboats, a Trinity 
House tender and an admiring television 
audience. The vessel’s securing chain 
snapped on Sunday night and, having no 
motive power (which is thought to be too 
expensive for light vessels) she drifted 
four miles off station until the emergency 
anchor held. 

This is always a risk in winter for the 
34 manned light vessels at sea under 
Trinity House management. Later on the 
suburban Christmas will not be complete 
without news stories of the overdue relief 
of the Wolf Rock or some other buffeted 
and isolated lighthouse. 

There are 230 lightkeepers of all ranks, 
serving 24 shore and 31 rock stations, and 
400 men in light vessels in the Trinity 
House service. Most of them earn rather 
less than the £13 4s. a week of a London 
bus conductor (before overtime). The 
basic scale for a principal lighthouse 
keeper now rises to a maximum of £618 
a year (on the 1955 scale it was £492). 
An assistant keeper earns a basic £543 
after 20 years’ service. There are 
numerous small allowances (4s. 9d. a day 
for victualling at rock lighthouses, 2d. an 
hour when the fog siren is sounding), and 
a free life assurance premium (£3 a year), 
but land jobs still carry far better over- 
time opportunities. 








The master of a lightship with four 
years’ service gets £658 a year and a 
seaman of equal service £568 including 
a compounded allowance for overtime. 
Although there are new allowances for 
long service and others for long hours 
at sea (£4 a week) and various incon- 
veniences, together with a fortnight’s 
leave for every month on duty, it is still 
not an attractive job by snug home-and- 
garden standards. 

The old tradition of lighthouse families 
has almost broken down. The job requires 
much more mechanical expertise than it 
did, particularly since the smaller lights 
have been changed to unmanned appara- 
tus. The lightships’ long spells of shore 
leave appeal to merchant seamen and 
distant-water trawlermen. 

The general lighthouse fund shows an 
expenditure of £1,824,000 on the Trinity 
House operation (England and Wales) last 
year and £581,000 by the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses (Scotland and 
the Isle of Man). As a continuing imperial 
link the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
(expenditure £751,000) are still account- 
able to Whitehall. Since the fund is 
chiefly sustained by dues levied on ship- 
ping using British, not Irish, ports the 
arrangement is not unreasonable. 
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crease. Each year the fiction that only the 
colleges count, devised in a more leisured 
and lazy age, and demonstrated by the uni- 
versity administration’s present cramped 
quarters in the old Clarendon building in 
Broad Street, becomes less convincing. One 
recent proposal was to demolish another 
imperial legacy, the Indian Institute (oppo- 
site the Clarendon building) and replace it 
with a new administrative block, over whose 
design heads were shaken. This plan now 
seems likely to be superseded by the present 
one. 

Several points could be raised over the 
Rhodes House proposal, Many dons believe, 
like good nineteenth century liberals, in 
keeping the central government small ad 
uncomfortable: they may resent its proposed 
emancipation. There have even been mur- 
murs that the trustees are skilfully dis- 
embarrassing themselves of a white elephant. 
At a more responsible level; it could be 
argued that though acting within their legal! 
powers they are endangering the continu- 
ance of the Rhodes myth, of which Rhodes 
House is a conscious part. Admittedly the 
trustees insist that the name should remain. 
But then what is their proposed second 
building to- be called? 

Another point is that Rhodes House is 
not exactly tailor-made for office purposes. 
Even for its present ones modern design 
would plan differently. Is it to be altered? 
If it is, would this be within the scope of 
the gift ? Anxiety will also be felt for the 
library, which the trustees have stipulated 
shall be kept intact. Where is it to go, with 
the Bodleian already so crowded? And 
what will happen to the present Registry 
building ? As it stands, the proposed trans- 
fer, though partly intended to save on build- 
ing, seems likely to result in a good deal 


of it. 
* 


Correction.—In a report on page 548 last 
week summarising the Welsh poll on the 
Sunday opening of public houses, the 
advocates of opening were credited with a 
victory in Carmarthen, which was, in fact, 
overwhelmingly in favour of closing. The 
final score for all Wales was: for opening, 
5 counties, 4 county boroughs ; for closing, 
8 counties. 
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WE DO NOT LAUNCH SATELLITES 


We do not launch satellites, or space probes; but travel outside the earth’s atmosphere involves 
a great deal of work which is well within our orbit. Over 80 GKN companies are taking part in the 


drive to conquer new worlds; and some of the.first human artifacts to reach other planets will 


certainly have been made by GKN. Special high tensile lightweight fasteners are one example. 


Rocket motor casings in anew GKN high tensile weldable steel are likely to be another. GKN 
welding equipment for rocket and fuel tank construction is behind this thrust into space; and 
in telemetry and control there are silicon iron laminations, cold forged and machined copper 
transistor bases, and castings for radar wave guides—all made by member companies of the 
GKN Group. These facts should give space travel enthusiasts an inkling of the part we are 


playing, in research and production, to hurry up the most exciting age of exploration ever. 


* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick, 40, Staffs. 
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THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


~—" 

EXCURSION FARES ; 

Nov. 1st 1961 to Feb. 28th 1962 | 
The chance of a lifetime! 

This concession allows 21 | 

clear days ashore excluding | 
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The passengers are aboard and soon an island of light will be moving smoothly across 
the dark surface of the sea... a great Cunarder heading for the New World. For 
those who travel in her, there will be meals such as they seldom had on land... 
dancing on first-rate floors to first-rate bands . . . new films to see... talented 


classes. Take advantage of 
this opportunity and spend 
Christmasin North America 


You can travel to New York and 
back from as low as £102.10.0 


cabaret turns... new friends to make, and opportunities for rest and relaxation found 
only in “ the most gracious form of transport known to man”. 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL. 


Consult your local travel agent or CUNARD LINE, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 (Liverpool Central 9201): 
15 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (WHitehall 7890) : 


88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010). TO USA AND CANADA 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Fulbright’s 
hight 
for 


Survival 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HE political witch-hunt had a great vogue in the United 

States at one time but it began to go out of fashion in 1952, 

when many Americans were ashamed that General Eisen- 
hower sat silent on the same platform with a demagogic Senator 
who denounced the late General Marshall, General Eisenhower’s 
former military superior and benefactor, as a “front for traitors ” 
and a “ living lie.” But unhappily this form of persecution holds 
inexhaustible charm for a stubborn and active minority and one 
such hunt has been in progress for some months in Arkansas, and 
specifically in Little Rock, where four years ago armed paratroopers 
escorted nine Negro children through the streets of this trimly 
laid-out town into a “ white” school and thus forcibly ended the 
principle of educational segregation in the state. In the South as 
a whole the race situation may well get worse before it gets better. 
But in Little Rock about fifty carefully selected Negro children 
now attend school alongside white children and, contrary to the 
dire predictions of the segregationists,.the racial atmosphere in 
the town has improved. 

Most of the townspeople, who were bitterly opposed to inte- 
gration, are now rather proud of the cautious progress that has 
been made and of their ability to remain emotionally undisturbed 
even when confronted, as they have been recently, by freedom 
riders arriving by bus and by Nigerians putting up at the best 
hotel. But some Arkansans who think that the Aristotelian golden 
mean is just left-wing semantics are calling Little Rock a turncoat 
town that has become a hotbed of moderates and are trying, under 
the inspiration of a new red scare, to prove that the moderates 
are “ comsymps,” or communist sympathisers, Last week, in 
default of ridding Little Rock’s schools of Negroes, they tried to 
tid them of a history textbook which dares to hint that American 
nineteenth-century railway tycoons were not the farmer’s best 
friends. The chief targets of the new witch-hunt are school teachers 
and Presbyterian ministers who four years ago urged racial modera- 
tion and are now being attacked at “ patriotic” rallies for alleged 
“softness towards communism.” 

To the rescue of the beleaguered moderates of his state has come 
Senator William Fulbright, whom the extremists would love to 
unseat. Senator Fulbright is a Rhodes scholar, a former president 
of the University of Arkansas and a Democrat who for three years 
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has been chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. He is a chief architect of foreign aid, which his political 
foes deride as “ fighting communism with gift packages.” They 
also credit him, erroneously, with responsibility for American 
foreign policy as a whole. At a series of meetings Senator Ful- 
bright has been telling the people of Arkansas that the extremists, 
whom with cool disdain he calls “ radical rightists” because he 
does not think that they qualify for the more dignified title of 
conservatives, are unfortunate people who are unwilling or unable 
to face reality; therefore they have taken refuge in a form of 
craven and infantile escapism that, he says, reminds him of German 
Nazis blaming everything on Jews. He adds that it is not the 
moderates who are too soft to bear the burden of a continuing 
struggle with communism, but those who prefer to sow suspicion 
and distrust and to create panic among their neighbours. 


HE chief panic-makers are certain institutions which seem to 

be well endowed by large corporations interested in military 
contracts. From a fundamentalist college in Arkansas recently there 
issued a film about communism which ten million Americans are 
said to have seen and which characterises Britain as a country well 
on the way to a communist take-over from within, with Canada 
perhaps not far behind. These organisations equate socialism with 
communism and hint that a graduated income-tax is part of the 
international communist conspiracy. This leads only too easily not 
only to witch-hunting but also to the opinion, which the extremists 
freely express, that co-existence with Russia is impossible, total war 
ineluctable and the need for “total victory ” imperative. 

This summer in a personal memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defence, Senator Fulbright deprecated close contacts between 
extremist organisations and high-ranking military reserve officers 
and base commanders. For doing so he was accused by the 
“ radical right ” of “ trying to soften American resistance to com- 
munism.” Mr Fulbright is ready to condemn Russia as a “ power- 
ful and resourceful enemy” but he wants to reduce America’s 
commitments to what is practical and to preserve liberty at home 
while extending it abroad where possible—a maxim that Burke 
would surely have approved. 

The Senator doubts the value of racing the Russians to the 
moon, does not believe that it is worth sending American soldiers 
to fight in the jungles to save south Vietnam from communism 
and thinks that a successful invasion of Cuba would have been 
a worse calamity than was the actual failure, since it would have - 
shattered American relations with other Latin American countries. 
He would like to see the United States in closer economic partner- 
ship with western Europe and he heartily approves Lord Avon’s 
proposal of a political general staff for the West—but he does so 
because he believes that the countries concerned would then be 
sharing America’s burden more fully, not adding to it. He is 
afraid of the United States over-extending itself. He says that 
“ both tradition and George Washington are plainly on my side ” 
when he insists that the armed services should stay out of politics 
but that he has found it difficult to counter, by his personal appear- 
ances in Arkansas, the televised onslaughts of the extremists. 

Mr Fulbright may be being too gloomy or too modest. Some 
people in Arkansas feel that since he began his speaking 
tour the position of the moderates has improved. They are still 
being harried but the Senator’s presence and his firm words have 
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heartened them to fight back at their denunciators. The move to 
exclude the allegedly “ controversial” history book from Little 
Rock’s schools failed rather ignominiously. Last week the Governor 
of Arkansas, Mr Orval Faubus, a diehard segregationist who be: 
made a successful career out of extremism, publicly agreed with 
Senator Fulbright that “ just because a person disagrees with you 
does not give him the right to call you an extremist.” Mr Faubus 
disclosed that in 1954 when he stood for Governor he was falsely 
accused of pro-communism because nineteen years earlier he had 
spent ten days at a “ communistic ” college. In the United States 
even liberals seldom deny that witches exist—but it is significant 
that a man like Mr Faubus should concede that witch-hunts may 
threaten innocent persons with burning. 

Mr Fulbright has represented Arkansas in the Senate, almost 
unopposed, since 1944 but next year Mr Faubus may run against 
him for the Democratic nomination which means election in that 
state. Or the Senator may be opposed by Mr Dale Aiford, a 
segregationist Congressman who, because Arkansas is losing seats in 
the House of Representatives, will have otherwise to compete for 
a place with Mr Wilbur Mills, the powerful chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House. No one seems to think much 
of Mr Alford’s chances if he runs against Senator Fulbright but 
Mr Faubus, who has been Governor of Arkansas for four terms 
and could probably get enough votes for an unprecedented fifth 
term, may feel that it is worth his while to try to take Mr Ful- 
bright’s Senate seat. 

There are two snags to any such calculations that the Governor 
may be making. If he did unseat Mr Fulbright Mr Faubus, in 
spite of his new-found detestation of dirty tactics, would find that 
for him the Senate was an extremely lonely place, lacking not 
only in friendship but also in patronage, as the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration would almost certainly have nothing to.do with him when 
it came to making appointments. The other snag would apply 
equally to any other contender for Senator Fulbright’s seat: the 
people of Arkansas greatly value the lustre that his years of dis- 
tinguished service confer on them and know that the state would 
lose its important position in some of the highest councils of the 
nation if he were to be replaced. 

Therefore it is probable that Senator Fulbright will once again 


persuade Arkansans that he is the man for them and also that - 


foreign aid is good for Arkansas cotton, rice and soy-beans and 
even that socialist-seeming free school lunches provide a useful 
outlet for surplus Arkansas poultry. Senator Fulbright reflects the 
pragmatic mood of America, which his critics do not. In Arkansas, 
as elsewhere in the United States, the antics of the extremists seem 
likely to be self-defeating, not for the first time. 


Dilemma over Vietnam 


ENERAL TAYLOR’S views on what the United States ought to 
do to help Vietman beat off communist incursions should be 
very welcome to the President. The contents of his report are still 
veiled in unaccustomed secrecy but it is taken for granted in 
Washington that it does not urge the despatch of American combat 
units—at least not at present. This is a relief when all the 
President’s energies and resources are being concentrated on Berlin. 
He knows, moreover, that the Democrats cannot afford another 
Korea in Vietnam. President Diem himself has not asked for 
American forces and their arrival, it is felt, might inflict a perhaps 
mortal psychological blow on his government. They might also 
very possibly provoke the open intervention by the communist 
Chinese which the Russians have, so far, been able to restrain. Mr 
Nehru is said to have put this point of view forcibly to Mr Kennedy 
when he was in Washington. 
But the President also recognises that his party would be 
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Gamned as appeasers by his Republican opponents if south 
Vietnam should be “lost” so soon after his temporising over Laos 
and Cuba. Luckily General Taylor appears to feel that this need 
nst happen if the Diem government can be helped—and persuaded 
—to mobilise all its resources, end political bickering and improve 
its tactics. The number of American military instructors in south 
Vietnam is already being raised from about 400 earlier this year to 
about a thousand and helicopters, reconnaissance jets, light bombers 
and road and river transport are now arriving in Saigon to improve 
communications and give the government’s forces some of the 
mobility which is one of their enemies’ chief advantages. None of 
these steps has anything to do with General Taylor’s mission ; they 
simply fulfil the promises made by the President last spring. 

The first result of General Taylor’s visit is expected to be help 
on a large scale to combat the famine that, it is feared, will follow 
the floods in the valley of the Mekong River. The Seventh Fleet 
may bring in food and other civilian supplies while American 
engineers repair roads and bridges. This is a task in which the 
United States will, no doubt, welcome the participation of other 
countries, particularly Asian ones ; it is also a humanitarian act 
which will be positively helpful to the reputation of the United 
States in Asia, whereas military intervention could only tarnish 
its name and unite its critics. Moreover, a famine might well be 
the quickest way of bringing down President’s Diem’s government 
and putting into power politicians willing to negotiate with the 
communists. 


All’s Well at Home 


HIS week’s announcement of the sharp increase during the 

third quarter in the deficit on America’s balance of international 
payments had been prepared for in advance by Treasury officials ; 
they have tried their best on their regular visits abroad to explain to 
foreign bankers what they are doing both to improve the immediate 
situation and to remedy the long-term difficulty. In their efforts 
to convince these bankers that the United States is not heading 
for inflation they are helped by the fact that the latest announce- 
ment comes at a time when the government’s receipts and expen- 
ditures are roughly in balance and will continue to be so in effect 
until the fiscal year ends on June 30th, in spite of the deficit of 
about $7 billion on the year as a whole. The fact that the current 
Budget is in balance means that even if the economic recovery goes 
full speed ahead interest rates can remain low with safety as far 
as the domestic economy is concerned—although such rates are 
not so safe when the balance of payments is considered. Indeed 
one reason why last week the Treasury sold a special “ strip” 
of $800 million short-term bills, with maturities ranging from 22 
to 71 days, was to increase the supply of these bills and to prevent 
their prices from going up and their yield from going down. A 
fall in short-term interest rates encourages funds to flow to Europe, 
where yields are higher and has an adverse effect on the balance 
of payments. 

But the main purpose of this special issue was to provide cash 
for paying off those holders of about $7 billion of Treasury bonds 
maturing this week who did not want to take advantage of any of 
the exchanges which were offered. In fact these exchanges were 
so attractive that only 7.5 per cent of the holders, instead of the 
usual 10 per cent, took cash, amounting to $515 million, so that 
the Treasury is left with a comfortable balance in hand. Holders 
had a choice of three exchanges: into a 3-month note at 3} per 
cent; a 43-year bond at 3; per cent; or a 13-year bond at 
3% per cent. Over 40 per cent of the holders chose the longer-term 
issues and this brought a welcome lengthening in the maturity of the 
national debt. This result was particularly satisfactory since prac- 
tically all the holders were private individuals. With no new cash 
needed before next July at the earliest the Treasury now feels 
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Your extra passport to local 
trading conditions 


First National City’s world-wide network means 
that there are no important industrial or com- 
mercial centres overseas where there isn’t a First 
National City branch or correspondent. 

But more is involved in this than merely a first- 
class global banking service. For instance, every 
client of First National City can claim what is 
virtually a passport to local business and local 
trading conditions anywhere in the world—a letter 
of introduction to the manager of any overseas 
branch or correspondent. 

These men are valuable allies. They know local 
customs, local laws, and local commercial prac- 
tices thoroughly. And they are experts in helping 
businessmen to increase their export potential. 





COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE This is only one of the ways 
in which First National City can help a business- 
man. Travelers’ checks, up-to-date credit inform- 
ation on any foreign company, a monthly survey 
of the world’s economic and business trends with 
special reference to the United States—all these 
are invaluable to the exporter. 

Why not call in and find out more about the ways 
in which First National -City can help you? First 
National City offices are at 117 Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2 (London Wall 1221), and 17 Bruton Street, 
W.1 (Mayfair 6600). 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED ‘VITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A. 


| NE nen a 
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that it is in a strong enough position to undertake another debt- 
lengthening operation before long, to stretch out still further the 
frequencies with which government securities fall due, an operation 
which eases the difficult task of handling the national debt. The 
way in which this debt is managed is now helping, along with 
monetary policy in general, to stabilise the economy and thus to 
avoid any tightening of credit, for the present at least. 


No Future for Reform? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN PHILADELPHIA 


R RICHARDSON Di_worTH, the Democratic Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, is running for Governor of Pennsylvania, to succeed 
Mr David Lawrence, who cannot succeed himself and whose term 
expires at the end of next year. Mr Dilworth’s candidacy will not 
be official for some time because once it is he has to give up the 
mayoralty. He will have to do that in any case at the end of 1963 
since the law allows only two four-year terms ; this is one reason 
why Mr Dilworth is determined that his desire to run for Governor 
shall not be frustrated in 1962 as it was on earlier occasions. 
Evidently he hopes that, by making it clear that he intends to fight 
for the Democratic nomination even if he is opposed, he will choke 
off opposition, that the Democratic organisation will be prepared 
to accept him rather than have the party divided by a bitter dispute 
for the nomination just before what will be a hard struggle against 
the Republicans for the Governorship itself. 

If Mr Dilworth is the candidate it will mean that the Democratic 
ticket is headed by two Philadelphians—a geographic coincidence 
which is politically undesirable—for Senator Clark is up for re- 
election next year. It will also mean that it is headed by the two 
leaders of the reform movement which brought the Democrats to 
power in Philadelphia in 1952 after nearly seventy years of increas- 
ingly corrupt and incompetent Republican control of the city. But 
since then the Democrats in Philadelphia have built up their own 
machine, headed by Representative Green, one of the city’s 
members of Congress ; it is modern and efficient but not above 
relying for its funds and influence on the time-honoured system of 
patronage and favouritism which the reformers threw out of City 
Hall. They have tried to hold aloof from Mr Green except when 
they have crossed swords with him. But lately, particularly in 
this autumn’s election campaign, Mr Dilworth has been compro- 
mising with, and even supporting, Mr Green, partly to further 
Philadelphia’s great rebuilding programme, one of the major 
achievements of the reform movement, partly perhaps to protect 
his own gubernatorial ambitions. Mr Dilworth is especially 
criticised by the Republicans for not taking seriously enough a 
resurgence of corruption which was discovered in the city govern- 
ment earlier this year. 
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Last week’s election showed that many Philadelphians are react- 
ing against what looks like the familiar cycle—a waning reform 
movement followed by a return to bossism—by voting Republican. 
The Democratic incumbents held the two city offices which were 
at stake but their majorities were far smaller than had been ex- 
pected while the total vote was larger. The City Controller, who 
had revealed the malfeasance in the letting of contracts, did better 
than the District Attorney, who is more closely connected with 
the machine. In the only state-wide election, for a Judge of the 
Pennsylvania supreme court, the Democratic candidate was 
defeated because her majority of 80,000 in Philadelphia was only 
half what had been promised by Mr Green—and sensationally less 
than that he delivered to President Kennedy last year. Admittedly 
there were special factors in this election ; for one thing the candi- 
date was a woman. But, on top of this, resentment against Mr 
Green’s plan for bringing outlying suburbs into Philadelphia’s con- 
gressional districts, so that the city will not lose by the current 
reapportionment of the state’s seats in the United States Congress, 
seems to explain why the Republicans did so well in those suburbs 
last week, even if it does not explain their success in mayoral 
elections in other parts of the state. As a result Mr Green’s 
prestige has been undermined considerably, as have Mr Dilworth’s 
chances of being the next Governor of Pennsylvania, 

Nevertheless the reformers came out of this near-disaster better 
than did the machine for their only stake on the ballot, a group 
of bond issues to finance various improvements in the city which 
are essential to its redevelopment, were all endorsed by the voters, 
showing that Philadelphians still want the progress which is asso- 
ciated with the name of Mayor Dilworth. For them the question 
now is whether that progress can be maintained by whoever follows 
him, whether a man of the right quality is available and is allowed 
to succeed him by Mr Green. For Mr Dilworth the question is 
whether he will be able to put at the service of the state the 
imaginative drive and administrative ability which has served the 
city so well. 


Hosts to Africa 


TWO-DAY meeting, sponsored by the State Department and 

blessed by the President, on “improving the experience of 
foreign students in the United States,” which took place at the end 
of last month, has thrown a spotlight on a problem that has in- 
creasingly exercised thoughtful people. America welcomes more 
students from abroad to its colleges than any other country—a 
wise long-term investment—and the number is still rising. The 
53,000 who came last year were more numerous by Io per cent 
than those of the year before. Some come on grants from private 
organisations but the majority make their own arrangements and 
have to rely on their own resources. Fewer than a quarter come 
under the government programmes which were co-ordinated and 
improved when the new Fulbright-Hays Act was passed earlier 
this year. The number of Africans among these students (2,831) is 
double what it was last year, but still only 5 per cent of the total. 
Nevertheless they pose the greatest problems, which must be dealt 
with if they are not to return home disillusioned (some of course 
want to stay). 

One of these problems is already familiar to African diplomats 
in the United States. Because of racial discrimination, it is often 
difficult for Negroes to secure decent accommodation or part-time 
employment. But all who have commented on the question recently 
single out, above all, the enormous difficulties many students en- 
counter when trying to pay for their college courses. Too many 
of them come on grants which do not even cover tuition fees. Far 
too many come with a quite inadequate command of English. 
Lesser but common difficulties are produced by the general ignor- 
ance, among Africans, of what America is like ; and by enrolments 
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Seventeen grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren are very 
happy today. It’s Grannie’s ninetieth birthday and the big 
party’s in her honour. Fit and well, she'll take her tributes 
from her family like the fine old lady she is. 

\ month ago Grannie recovered from bronchitis after only a 
few days in hospital. Grannie remembers her youth, when 
the average span of life was limited to 42 years; she’s had a 
double ration of life and she knows how lucky she is. Chronic 
bronchitis is a major problem in this country. Lord Cohen, 
Professor of Medicine at Liverpool University, recently told 
the conference of the National Society for Clean Air that 
chronic bronchitis is known abroad as the “English disease”’, 
ind that the death rate for men, in England and Wales, is about 
\) times higher than in Denmark and 20 times higher than in 
Norway and Sweden. Over the past 10 years Government 


| Statistics show that this English disease has claimed 339,000 


Britons and even last year 31 million working days were lost, 
with a consequent total output drop of £94 million. 
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BIRTHDAY. 
GRANDMa! 


Once there was little doctors could do about bronchitis. But 
modern methods and modern drugs are bringing new hope; not 
long ago Grannie’s stay in hospital would have lasted longer. 
Life-saving, health-giving drugs, such as Cyanamid tetracyclines 
developed by the company’s Lederle Laboratories Division, 
are the result of patient, painstaking research and development 
work. Yet, of the thousands of compounds screened every 
year, only a precious few reach the dispensary. Research and 
development are costly but essential for our welfare. Last year 
Cyanamid’s research appropriation passed £10 million. 


In this and in a thousand other ways 


Cc YANAMID _— 


SERVES BRITAIN 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., BUSH. HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Our plant making cumene and phenol 
—two petroleum chemicals used for 
making plastics, pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, dyestuffs, nylon... 


Well, it certainly looks impressive 
from here, and it’s a healthy sight. 
Yes, it’s the sort of industry with a 


Every time you mention one of the future, one that people are glad to have 


products of British Hydrocarbon Chem- in a place like this—it’s good _ for 
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in colleges which do not have facilities for the particular subjects 
which interest the students involved. 

Since last summer, when the miserable plight of some Africans 
became known, the State Department has been taking more interest 
in the foreign students for whom the government is not directly 
responsible. In June it set up an advisory council and at the meet- 
ing last month it asked the organisations which were represented 
for recommendations for joint action ; what seems essential is some 
sort of a clearing-house for African students and better methods 
of screening and preparing them before they come to America. 
But there is an immediate problem as well. The official estimate 
of the amount needed to relieve existing distress is at least $500,000. 
The State Department has already given all that it feels it can 
reasonably withdraw from other programmes and feels that the 
money can—and should—be raised from private sources. Some 
observers think, however, that only a rush rescue job by the 
government can prevent a damaging set-back to Afro-American 
relations. 


How Much Faster in the Air? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ROPOSALS to build a commercial aircraft that will fly faster 
P than sound have at last been accepted. Before an idea, no 
matter how vital it may be, can break out of its cocoon in Wash- 
ington and be transformed into a full-flown project, it must acquire 
first a set of identifying initials and, second, the unqualified bless- 
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ing of Congress. Development of a supersonic transport has now 
achieved this status: it has been officially dubbed the “SST 
Project” and Congress has given it the ultimate accolade, an 
appropriation—in this case $11 million. This starting sum is very 
small in relation to the $500 million and more that will be needed 
before the first production model of the SST is flying, but the 
important thing is that Congress knows this and, even so, has 
given the green light. Next spring Congress will be asked for 
another $25 million to $35 million to carry the SST project forward; 
and so it will go ahead, picking up both money and momentum 
until SSTs are flying sometime in the early nineteen-seventies. . 

What caused Congress to take this first step down such a long 
and expensive road ? Mainly the spur of competition—the fear 
that the Russians would be the first to put on the market an aircraft 
that all the world’s long-haul airlines, including those of the United 
States, would have to buy if they did not want to be left behind. 
British and French efforts to develop a SST are not considered 
cause for concern since both countries apparently favour develop- 
ment only of a supersonic transport that will double the speed 
of their present transport aircraft, such as the Comet and the Cara- 
velle. There are strong arguments for such restraint. An aircraft 
whose maximum speed is twice that of sound (“ Mach 2” is the 
engineering term for this) could be built with present fabricating 
techniques, using already known and tested materials, and could 
employ advanced versions of jet engines now in the air. This would 
be a reasonable step forward in the march of industrial progress but 
the American decision is to leap beyond it. There is good reason 
to believe that the Russians have made the same decision. 


More White 
| Collars 


URING the nineteen-fifties Americans 
discovered a new phenomenon in 
their midst. This was the “ white-collar 
worker,” a _ pallid, slightly stooped, 
paunchy individual who disappeared into 
a mammoth office building on the dot of 
9 each morning. He was next seen at 5 
in the evening, plodding with furrowed 
brow to bus, subway or the 5.32 train to 
the suburbs. The appearance of this 
phenomenon, often described as a “ status- 
seeking tool of the business machine,” 
aroused widespread interest and concern. 
Meanwhile the white-collar worker 
himself—or herself—quite unperturbed, 
went on his or her way. A study pub- 
lished earlier this year by the Department 
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of Labour* points out that about half the 
working Americans not employed on farms 
are now members of the white-collar force. 
Its ranks bulged sharply during the past 
decade, registering an increase of 27 per 
cent; in contrast, blue-collar workers, those 
who perform mostly manual tasks, showed 
an increase of only 4 per cent, or 1 million. 
By 1970 there are expected to be 37 
million white-collar workers. 

These workers follow a diversity of 
occupations ; the category includes busi- 
ness executives, shop girls, insurance sales- 
men, typists, government employees” and 
nuclear scientists. They all have three 
major things in common, however. All 
work in offices, not factories ; all. perform 
mental rather than physical tasks ; and all 
have had varying degrees of formal educa- 
tion, to the extent required by their par- 
ticular jobs. 

During the first half of the century the 
number of clerical workers increased at a 
rapid rate and by 1950 one out of every 
three white-collar workers was performing 
clerical duties. This rise was due parti- 
ally to the great volume of record keeping 
which developed in all phases of industrial 
activity, but also to the expansion of 
industries such as banking, insurance, and 
government where record keeping is 
stressed. Between 1950 and 1960, with 
computors, duplicating machines and so 
on taking over many of the clerical jobs, 
professional and technical workers gained 
most sharply in numbers, with the increase 


* Monthly Labour 
February, March, 1961. 
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resulting in large part from the added 
scientific demands of the electronic and 
space age, and from the speedy develop- 
ment of some professional and technical 
occupations unheard of in 1900, such as 
psychiatric social work and aeronautical 
engineering. 

The white-collar worker has been able 
to hold his job through periods of reces- 
sion with relative ease. Women, especi- 
ally those over 45, are taking an ever 
increasing share in the group. The top 
median income for the group, that for 
professional men, was over $7,000 a year 
and the median period of education is 12 
years with requirements _ stiffening. 
Negroes are barely represented in the 
white-collar ranks—registering 3.7 per 
cent of its total—but their numbers have 
been increasing slowly. 
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All American efforts are now to be concentrated on building a 
transport aircraft capable of flying at Mach 3 speeds and more. This 
will cost not only some $500 million, but will also mean five extra 
years of work. It involves a calculated risk, that of abandoning 
the market for intermediate supersonic transports to Britain and 
France, and perhaps to the Soviet Union. But, if the project 
succeeds, it will put the United States in the lead in development 
and production of the ultimate in supersonic transport: a Mach 3 
aircraft which, with modifications and improvements, can be 
evolved into a Mach 5 transport, or even ultimately into a Mach 10 
transport. Beyond Mach 10, nothing can be said: a barrier of 
silence has been lowered firmly on speculation of this kind by 
security officers. 

The Mach 1 barrier is no longer a problem. Even some of 
the subsonic jets, such as the Douglas DC-8, have penetrated 
the sound barrier in steep dives and suffered no ill effect. The 
Mach 3 barrier is the heat barrier, at which skin friction—the air 
flowing over the metal surfaces—raises the temperature to intoler- 
able heights. 
Show) the United States already has a Mach 2 aircraft built of 
conventional materials and using a jet engine of advanced design. 
But the United States has no jet aircraft or air breathing turbine 
engine capable of flying at Mach 3 or faster ; the X-15 aircraft is 
rocket propelled. Therefore the Air Force is keenly interested 
in the development of the Mach 3 SST and the Defence Depart- 
ment is co-operating fully in the new programme, even to the 
extent of acting as contracting officer for all funds to be spent 
on it. Engine development is what) interests the Air Force most. 
The final design of the engines for the Mach 3 SST will determine 
most of its basic characteristics: payload, landing speed, efficiency, 
noise levels and even fares, 

It seems likely that at least a “ flying test bed” model of the 
long-disputed Mach 3 B-70 bomber will be built. This should 
help to supply some of the answers to the many questions of 
design raised by the SST. In a way, the B-7o0 has already been 
of help, for the debate over this project has conditioned Congress 
to the high probable cost of the SST. At the same time, the 
reasons which led to the decision to go ahead with a Mach 3 SST 
have caused repeated delays in the B-70 programme. A Mach 3 
commercial transport represents a giant step forward and one 
which will break the trail for a Mach 5 transport, or whatever 
the optimum economic speed of a commercial transport is deter- 
mined to be. A Mach 3 bomber, on the other hand, is only a 
small step forward from the Mach 2 B-58. What the Air Force is 
seeking is a comparable step forward in the speed of military 
aircraft. The X-15, now pressing Mach 6 in its test runs, is 
already an obsolete machine in the eyes of military planners. If it 
were not for congressional pressure, inspired in part by the 
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depressed state of the airframe industry, the B-70 would be allowed 
to fade away like an old vapour trail. 

As it is, at least one B-70 is certain to be built ; similarly, a 
Mach 1.5 or even a Mach 2 test model SST will be flown. But 
neither of these aircraft will be prototypes, in the sense that pro- 
duction models will follow ; they will not, in short, be “ fathers ” 
of the Mach 3 SST. The relationship will be more on the order 
of “kissing cousins ”»—the experience gained will be valuable for 
later and more serious efforts. If all goes well, these should culmi- 
nate, sometime in the nineteen-seventies, in commercial services 
between New York and London in one hour (Mach 3-5) and 
between New York and Moonbase Alpha in one day (speed Mach 
10, plus hush-hush). 


Metals Ask for More 


Ke several years the in-trays of Congressmen have received a 
steady flow of proposals for bringing aid to domestic producers 
of lead and zinc who, everyone agrees, are in a bad way. Market 
prices for these commodities have fallen steadily, imports have 
been rising again, in spite of the quotas and tariffs, and employ- 
ment in the mines has dropped from 25,000 in 1952 to 9,000 now. 
What the operators want most is a substantial increase in import 
duties—to twice or three times their present levels. 

Although mindful of their plight—and of the pressures exerted 
by their representatives in Congress—successive Administrations 
have baulked at actions that would antagonise America’s trading 
partners, particularly Mexico and Canada. As an alternative 
remedy, Mr Kennedy proposed recently a scheme to acquire more 
of these metals for the already bulging government stockpile. But 
producers replied that they were in no mood for temporary pallia- 
tives and pointed to the failure of a similar programme adopted by 
Mr Eisenhower when he was in the White House. Last month 
Mr Kennedy agreed, somewhat reluctantly, to a scheme of sub- 
sidies restricted to small producers which would give them an esti- 
mated $16.5 million over four years. This measure represents a 
compromise between what the majority of Congressmen wanted 
and what the Administration was willing to concede and is a less 
generous version of a Bill that Mr Eisenhower vetoed in 1960. 
Small producers will be paid part of the amount by which the 
market price of either metal falls short of 143 cents a pound (75 per 
cent for lead and 55 per cent for zinc); present prices are 10 
cents and 114 cents respectively. But the Administration 
successfully avoided the introduction of a permanent system of 
subsidies by reducing the tonnage on which subsidies will be paid 
to individual producers in each of the four years. The scheme falls 
a long way short of satisfying mineowners or miners and Bills 
to bring them protection from imports are certain to come before 
Congress at the next session just, it seems, as the Administration 
will be asking for broad new powers to slash tariffs. 


SHORTER NOTE 


A small but notable achievement of the “ people to people ” 
movement is the melting of the ice which for nine years has separ- 
ated two ex-Presidents—Mr Truman and Mr Eisenhower. Last 
week they met in Kansas City for the rededication of the city’s 
Liberty Memorial “to the people of the world as a symbol of 
international understanding.” To the amazement of everyone Mr 
Eisenhower drove first to the Truman Library in nearby Indepen- 
dence, where he was warmly welcomed by his predecessor. The 
two had not met, except formally, since November, 1952, just after 
the election campaign in which Mr Eisenhower was deeply affronted 
by some of Mr Truman’s charges. 
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do you know-about 
JAPAN ? 





Did you know— 


—that Japan is in the grip of a 
‘runaway boom’; that demand for 
consumer goods has reached record - 
levels and that investment in industry 
has become excessive? 

—that these developments have led to a 
large trade deficit and are threatening 
price stability? 












Can you say— 






—what precise steps are being taken by 
the Government to check the boom? 
—whether the reserves are large enough 
to meet the calls likely to be made on 

them before the Government’s 
measures take effect? 








... the resources of National and Grindlays Bank 





Limited, which now incorporate the Eastern 











Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased 
from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the. 


number of offices now operating in countries 


overseas total 140, no fewer than 100 more than 





To learn more about Japan’s problems 
and their effects upon the country’s 
trade position, read the report prepared 
by Barclays Bank. Copies (together 
with copies of reports on COLOMBIA, 
NORWAY, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, 
TURKEY and YUGOSLAVIA which 
have also been revised this month) can 
be obtained, without charge, 

on application to: 





existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking facilities 






are therefore available for all merchants trading with 






the various countries served by the Bank. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT, 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED, 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 

















Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service is available 
at branches in the following territories: 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON: BURMA’ EAST AFRICA’ ADEN 


or to any branch. SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN: KENYA: UGANDA: ZANZIBAR 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 





Currency and Eastern Oil 


AVE relations between oil companies and the Govern- 
H ment of India turned down a Cuban road? This was 

the anxiety inevitably raised by reports from Delhi this 
week which suggested that in refusing to accept a set of 
discounts on petroleum prices urged upon them by the govern- 
ment, the major oil companies were threatening to cut off oil 
supplies to India—which at present has little oil but what they 
supply. Those reports, at the time they were printed, were 
exaggerated: the deadlock is not yet nearly as dangerous as 
that. But it could become so if either side were to insist on 
treating this argument over oil prices as indivisible. 


One motive, certainly, over-rides all others in the Indian 
government’s determination to reduce the import cost of 
petroleum products as well as crude oil—the need, clear and 
understandable, to reduce outgoings of foreign currency. That 
same determination, last year, won reluctant acceptance from 
the major companies operating in India of discounts on the 
prices of crude invoiced to their refining affiliates in India ; 
this was indeed the first open “ discounting to affiliates ” of 
the present period of oil surplus, and played some part in 
breaking the posted prices of crude in the Persian Gulf in 
August 1960. The discounts given these Indian refineries 
then, after taking account of the posted price changes in 
August and September 1960 in the Middle East, now amount 
to about 8 per cent of the landed prices that would arise from 
full posted prices in the Gulf plus insurance and freights. 
Foreign exchange outgoings on crude, therefore, have already 
been cut to that extent. 


One lever that helped India secure those discounts on crude 
was the example of another Eastern consumer determined to 
eke out foreign exchange, Japan. As well as the largest con- 
sumer of oil in the East, with one of the most rapid rates of 
increase in consumption in the world, Japan has of late 
become, through a mixture of commercial bargaining and 
government pressure, one of the toughest crude oil buyers in 
the world—and makes this plain for all to see. The assort- 
ment of refiners who import crude oil into Japan—some partly 
foreign-owned, but only one with less than 50 per cent of 
Japanese participation—get six-monthly allocations of con- 
vertible foreign exchange to do so from MITI, the country’s 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry. The amount 
each refiner gets is set by a formula based partly on the sum 
he was allowed to spend previously and partly on the volume 
of oil he got for this, fob from his supplier: freight rates and 
hence cif prices do not come into the formula. The cheaper a 
Japanese importer gets his crude oil per barrel in the Gulf, 


the larger his foreign exchange allocation next time. And 
MITI adds a twist unusual in deals at a discount: it officially 
publishes the discounted prices that Japanese buyers secure. 

In summer 1960, these published figures showed Japanese 
buyers were getting about 15 cents a barrel off heavy Middle 
East crudes priced then at $1.67 a barrel, and just on 30 cents 
off light crudes priced at $1.86. These discounts were not 
and are not the largest discounts any buyer gets. But. the 
fact that they are published as regularly available to large- 
scale buyers there has made the “ MITI reports ” into a kind 
of shadow schedule of free market prices for Middle East 
crude, well below the official posted prices on which the major 
companies pay royalties and tax to host governments there 
and at which the majors mostly transfer Middle East crudes 
to their refining affiliates around the world. Although the 
argument that it could secure cheap oil from Russia was partly 
responsible for securing India discounts on its crude imports 
in summer 1960, citing the discounts that major companies 
were regularly giving Japanese buyers must have helped too. 


Wwe they agreed to allow these discounts on crude 
imports to their Indian refineries, certain of the major 
companies concerned, such as Burmah-Shell, agreed that the 
saving on crude costs would not simply be retained to widen 
their refining margins ; but neither would it go to the Indian 
consumer. The Indian government felt that an annual increase 
of some 5-10 per cent in consumption of this imported com- 
modity was quite enough without price reductions to 
accelerate it ; the government therefore proposed to mop up 
the saving itself by some form of tax. But it left the details 
unsettled, pending the report of a committee that it had already 
appointed in August 1960, to report on the internal pricing 
of crude oil and products. On September 27th this year 
representatives of the refining and marketing companies were 
summoned to the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel and 
presented with one copy each of the 170-page report of this 
committee. Its recommendations, they were crisply informed, 
would come into effect from October Ist. 

This committee, headed by Mr K. R. Damle, of India’s 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, covered the whole range 
of oil pricing within the country, assembling a mass of 
economic and financial data from the companies operating 
there. Its many recommendations go into considerable detail 
regarding marketing and distribution, and include special price 
formulae for the main refined products. But the key one 
recommends that after calculating “import parity ” formulae 
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for these products, further discounts should be made on these 
parity prices, at the following rates: 

10 per cent discount on kerosene, aviation turbine fuel and high 

speed diesel oil. 

9.3 per cent discount on light diesel oil. 

5 per cent discount on motor spirit. 

3 per cent discount on furnace oil. 
The committee recommended that these discounts should be 


passed on to the consumer by setting new ceiling prices for 
products. The Indian government, however, has decided to 
take the saving up in special duties imposed from October Ist, 
leaving product prices to the consumer where they are. 

So far as this scale of discounts, or rather extra excise 
duties, concern the 6 million tons a year of products refined 
in India, their effect is simply to pass on to the government 
roughly the equivalent in rupees of the discounts already 
agreed on crude. At a meeting last week representatives of the 
major companies appear to have accepted this, though point- 
ing out that the discounts actually proposed were oddly figured 
as between products. They also accepted various adjustments 
and restrictions proposed in the report on marketing charges ; 
these were complex but not onerous. In money, these changes, 
including reductions in the prices of lubricants and special 
products, would cost the companies £7 million a year, much 
more than the discounts on bulk refined products detailed 
above. However, the committee reckoned that the companies 
in India should be allowed a 12 per cent return on capital 
employed, which is far more than the larger ones have recently 
been earning. 

The committee and the government, however, proposed also 
to apply these discounts-cum-duties to petroleum products 
imported as such—currently about 1.6 million tons a year. 
This would save about another £1.53 million in foreign 
exchange—and transfer a like sum from the pockets of the 
importing companies to the government—over and above the 
£2.9 million a year already saved in respect of oil imported 
as crude. But what may be more important is that it would 
also establish openly published discounts on refined products 
traded in the world market east of Suez—where in fact, at 
present, prices of products other than fuel oil and motor spirit 
appear remarkably firm. And this is the point where the 
companies jibbed: they told the government they were not pre- 
pared to bring in products at these discounted landed prices. 

The Damle committee had commented, quite logically on 
the face of it, 

as discounts are admittedly available on crude oil there is every 

reason to believe that discounts should also be available on 

refined products. 
But refined product prices depend upon access to markets. 
The market east of Suez depends upon local and export 
refineries owned by the major companies, and is geographically 
fairly remote from independent refiners anywhere who can 
secure cheap crude and are prepared to export cheap products 
processed from it. Independent Japanese refiners get crude 
cheap, certainly—and are now trying to get it even cheaper— 
but their own booming and diverse market leaves them little 
in the way of excess products to export. Nor are they very 
significant buyers of products to balance their demand, though 
they get some fuel oil across the Pacific and ray occasionally 
get distress cargoes of products cheaply. The Eastern market 
for products, therefore, is comparatively insulated from price 
competition. Even apart from the present degree of control 
of its refining capacity by the major companies, its main 
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demand is for middle distillates. (India, for example, is the 
largest burner of kerosene in the world.) And everywhere, 
even in bitterly competitive markets for products such as most 
of Europe, it has recently been middle distillates that have 
been tighter in supply, and discounted the least. The scale 
of discounts proposed by the Damle committee may suit the 
pattern of Indian imports ; but it is right out of line with the 
pattern of discounts available in markets where product prices 
actually are soft. 

In Europe, indeed, Russian suppliers have recently been 
reported as telling their customers that no further middle dis- 
tillates will be available during the balance of 1961, and that 
prices of all Russian products will be somewhat higher during 
1962. This does not mean that Russian prices will then come 
up to those listed in world markets, or that India cannot get 
Russian oil. The state-owned Indian Oil Company is already 
importing Russian diesel oil, kerosene and turbine fuel at 
discounts said to be of the order of 15-20 per cent under 
major company prices, under a four-year contract signed in 
1960, and it might be able to get more at sizeable discounts. 
It has limited storage and distribution facilities, but is building 
them up. Moreover, Russia is accepting payment in rupees. 


bee government of India is perfectly entitled to minimise 
foreign exchange payments on oil, and set its internal 
taxes as it wishes. Quite obviously, from Japanese example 
and its own experience, the practical way to do this is to secure 
adequate local refining capacity and the power to make its local 
refiners bargain hard in a soft market for crude—either by 
having some refiners independent of crude suppliers, or by 
fiat. (None of the Indian government’s own refineries is 
completed yet ; and only one of the three planned, in Gujerat, 
may eventually be suitably located to process some imported 
as well as indigenous crude.) However, there is considerable 
spare capacity in the companies’ Indian refineries. Since 
the companies are prepared to accept the new duty on pro- 
ducts refined there, the government may find it economical in 
foreign exchange to let them increase crude throughput and 
reduce their direct imports of products accordingly.. Beyond 
this, the government can arrange for imports of cheap pro- 
ducts to the extent that it can obtain and handle them. The 
established marketers, also, are entitled to maintain product 
prices in any area that price-cutting competitors cannot reach ; 
and they might well be unwise to break these prices across a 
whole area for the sake of direct product sales into one country 
alone. Over time, as the state refineries begin supplying 
products from indigenous Indian crude, and to the extent that 
the state import company goes on getting more imported 
products cheaper, these direct imports by the majors might 
in any case be expected to diminish. 

The only danger here is that the government might decide 
to compel the companies to handle cut-price imports through 
their facilities in substitution for their own imports ; or that 
certain companies, to back up a refusal to supply India with 
products for which they can get higher prices elsewhere, 
might talk of stopping crude supplies to the refineries too. 
The British consumer, who also on occasion sighs for the 
kind of oil prices that refineries bargaining at arm’s length 
might get him, may well have mixed sympathies here. But the 
important thing is that this argument should remain limited 
to the real area in dispute. 
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Image of a Society 


imaginary affairs of the “ Saddleford Building Society.” 

In it, the author, Mr Roy Fuller, poet and resident 
solicitor of the Woolwich Equitable, deliberately plays on the 
word “ society ”: 

Many .. . have ceased to visualise the aims of the society, being 
unable to see beyond their own function as part of its complicated 
machinery. But one or two . . . though dedicating their whole 
lives to the service of the society have in fact come to disbelieve 
in its proposed aims ; these beneath the veneer of their skill and 
devotion, are neurotic, unstable and unhappy, but fortunately 


they do not constitute any serious threat to the continuance of 
the society. 


This could be as true of an industrial organisation as of a 
building society. But the first sentence is more likely to be 
true of a building society than the second, for the danger. to 
a movement that is as conscious of social obligation as of 
economic necessity comes not so much from disenchantment 
with its ideals as from complacency and from the acceptance 
of routine as an end in itself. 

The job confronting the chief executives of any building 
society lacks variety and in detail is largely governed by well- 
established precedents. The tasks of borrowing money from 
the public and lending it out on mortgage give rise to little 
in the way of new challenge to the executive power of making 
a decision. The stimulus that a new product, a new technique 
or a new market can present to an industrial company is 
lacking. The bustle and thrust of competition as it is under- 
stood by a commercial profit-making organisation is absent ; 
the desire to expand is generated more from within the 
executives’ own minds, where matters of personal prestige 
intrude, than from pressures from the outside. As managers 
of quasi-mutual funds, where the first criterion is absolute 
financial probity and the second to make only such a profit 
as will preserve the existence of the society indefinitely, they 
do not even have any ultimate yardstick of profitability against 
which to measure their achievements. Societies do indeed 
compare the rate of growth in their total funds, but this does 
not provide anything like the same stimulus. 

This state of affairs has produced some diverse results. Two 
of the handful of dominant personalities within the movement 
—Sir Bruce Wycherley of the Abbey National and Mr 
Alexander Meikle of the Woolwich Equitable—have remained 
active within it. But, Mr Algernon Denham, whose recent 
death has been mourned by so many in the building society 
world—not excluding those whom he criticised so freely— 
always sought (though not with complete success) to remain at 
some distance from the day-to-day management of the Halifax. 
And Mr Herbert Ashworth, though remaining a director 
of the Co-operative Permanent, has gone into property 
development. Another result is that the movement as a whole 
does not readily contemplate change and mars much of its 
forward thinking by backward glances over its shoulder. Even 
today, when the movement’s obvious task is to concentrate on 
getting the savings in, its executives will hark back to the 
1930s when the problem was to get mortgages out. New ideas 
establish themselves only slowly, not being forged by necessity 
but moulded gradually by the pressure of circumstances. The 
further, moreover, one moves from the “ multiple ” image of 


"Tim title is taken from a novel concerned with the 


the big, national societies towards the “independent shop- 
keeper ” image of the small, local societies, the greater is the 
opposition towards change. 


Put baldly, the choice which confronts the societies is 
whether to lend out what they happen to have in the kitty or to 
foster the spread of home ownership more positively. The 
first alternative puts emphasis on the technical minutiae of 
administration and mortgage lending, the second on the need 
to stimulate savings. Broadly, the big national societies have 
plumped for expansion whereas the small, local societies, 
proud of their financial rectitude, have been content to stand 
pat. But even the big societies are inhibited in their policies, 
for they are acutely aware.of how hot a political issue anything 
that touches on housing can be and of how much odium greets 
a rise in mortgage rates. 


—— the movement, there is a tendency to look 
back at the events of the last decade and to point with 
pride to the growth in funds that has taken place in the face 
of sharp changes in interest rates (which have been reflected 
in the fluctuations of the inflow of new savings to the societies) 
and of a rise in tax (which has squeezed the societies’ margins). 
But much of this growth is due to the efforts of the big, 
national societies. Moreover, the rise in savings through the 
medium of the building societies has been less than the growth 
in personal savings as a whole ; and mortgage business which 
by normal building society canons ought to be. perfectly 
acceptable has increasingly been turned away because of lack 
of money to finance it. The building societies may therefore 
be criticised for not doing enough to satisfy their own professed 
aims of financing owner-occupied houses on economic terms. 
Even more worrying is the apparent lack of urgency with 
which the societies contemplate the further growth of demand 
for mortgages in the next decade. To live up to their own 
ideals, they must think harder about attracting more savings. 

Primarily, but not wholly, the answer must lie in their 
attitude towards interest rates. Only with the greatest reluc- 
tance have the societies raised their investment rates up to 
economically competitive levels. Not until the middle of this 
year was the recommended rate on shares raised to 33 per cent, 
net, and on mortgages to 64 per cent. Soon afterwards the 
little budget put the building societies’ share rate out of 
line, and, as the table shows, the net inflow fell. Following the 
reductions in Bank rate and the clearing banks’ deposit rate, 
the net inflow has picked up a little ; but clearly the current 
rates are maintaining only a low level of new investment. 

Yet any likelihood that the building societies will take a 


Building Societies Association* Halifax 
(£ million) (£ million) 
1961 1961 

Quarters I il it 1 ul iu 
Gross receipts .... 122-2 120-5 120-4 31-4 31-2 28-7 
Gross withdrawals. 84-3 85-6 94-0 21-1 24-8 22-4 
Net rnceipts...... 37-9 34-9 26-4 10-3 6-4 6:3 
dvances ........ 95-1 110-4 it-8 21-4 25-8 23-3 
Repayments ...... 84-4 93-8 101-5 17-2 19-2 19-7 
Liquid assets...... 361-1 366-3 389-7 75-6 75-4 77-0 
SOO Si cc ccs 2,483-1 2,537-0 2,602-8 502-1 515-1 527-0 
Liquidity ratio..... 14-6% 144% 15:0% 15:0% 146% 14-6% 


*Covering about 77 per cent of the movement’s total assets. 
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determined stride into the future by raising their rates, say, 
to 4 per cent, net, on shares and to 7 per cent on mortgages 
seems more remote than ever. It would be something, at any 
rate, if the building societies sternly resisted any pressure to 
bring their present rates down. There are signs that they may, 
for members of the movement are beginning to talk openly 
about “ stability” in the rates. To satisfy a bigger slice of 
the demand for mortgages than they have hitherto done, the 
societies must not be afraid of high interest rates ; if that 
should mean putting them up again, they should do so 
promptly. Not that the flow of savings into the building 
societies is governed solely by comparative rates of interest 
—the money they prefer to have, and often secure, is that 
deposited for a fair length of time by the middle-aged, middle 
class investor. But even he would probably be pretty 
responsive to efforts to promote fixed term deposits. What the 
societies can offer such investors is security ; and this, with 
attractive terms, is their big selling point. The new building 
societies Act, together with trustee status, has given them a 
new opportunity for salesmanship. 

Whether they should look much beyond the range of this 
class of investor is more debatable. Appeals to teen-agers, 
who do not save much in any case, may not produce much 
response ; but appeals which link thrift with the buying of a 
house through a building society mortgage deserve more atten- 
tion than the societies currently bestow upon them. More 
societies, too, might also consider following the example of 
some northern societies in drawing attention to their banking 
image, with the emphasis on the ease with which deposits and 
withdrawals can be made. The pass-book system is now com- 
mon within the movement ; but, if the societies are to tap 
new sources of savings, they will have to prepare themselves 
administratively for a more rapid turnover of individual funds 
invested with them. 

Whichever method or combination of methods they use, the 
building societies in the 1960s must create a savings image in 
the mind of the public if they are to satisfy the aims they have 
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set themselves. It is still too common for a building society 
to be thought of as an institution from which money is bor- 
rowed rather than one where money can be invested. The 
name “ building society ” itself stands in the way. It is now, 
perhaps, too late to change it to the more appropriate one of 
“savings and loan association” employed in the United 
States ; but in some way the words “ savings” or “ invest- 
ment” have to be firmly associated with the title “ building 
society.” The route by which the demand for mortgages 
reaches a particular society is well-established in its links 
with estate agencies up and down the country and the societies 
are well aware that the opening of a branch office in a new 
area, while it does not add very much to the mortgage demand, 
does often tap new sources of savings. In the past, it has been 
the big, national societies that have been most active in open- 
ing new branches. But it is an expensive business, which 
reduces the amount available for reserve appropriation. Hence 
the societies wishing to expand have a practical case—as 
opposed to an argument in principle—when they press for 
some concession on profits tax. 

In the past, the big battalions have done most to promote 
expansion by going out to look for savings. The first five 
of them are responsible for about 45 per cent of the move- 
ment’s assets ; the first ten for about 57 per cent ; and the 
first twenty for nearly 70 per cent. These are the societies 
that are the most likely to adjust their ideas and their adminis- 
tration to the needs of the future. And if the movement as a 
whole is convinced that more growth must be secured, it will 
have to think harder about amalgamations. For the small, 
local society this may mean some sacrifice, but the fact is that 
there are far too many small societies in a local rut. The 
building societies have an honoured and respected name in 
this country. They do not have to create a brand-new 
image for themselves. But they do need to give it a critical 
look and a new polish. There are dynamic possibilities in the 
future which can far transcend the conservative comforts of 
the past. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Mind Reading 


and on the fact that much of the depressing 
news which is now being reported by British 
industry had been discounted in the earlier 
fall in equity prices. In this mood, the 
market was prepared to shrug off the gloomy 





HE mood in the equity market this week 

has been distinctly more optimistic than 
for some months past. The volume of trad- 
ing has broadened but not much stock has 
come on offer to meet the demand, which 
included some switching out of gilt-edged 
securities by trustees, and prices have risen 
sharply. The Financial Times index 
bounded smartly over the 300 mark on 
Monday and by Wednesday it had risen to 
308.3, compared with 294.9 a week earlier. 
In the same period, The Economist indicator 
gained 12.5 points to 368.9 With thoughts 
concentrated upon this rise in equities, gilt- 
edged stocks, which had already enjoyed a 
steady rise in earlier weeks, were largely 
neglected and the movement in their prices 


was restrained. The Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation’s offer of a 63 per cent stock, 
1975-77, at 993 was oversubscribed before 
the weekend but dealings began at a small 
discount. 

Quite why the mood in the equity market 
changed is difficult to pinpoint exactly. The 
rise in prices on Wall Street to a new peak 
may have had some influence as a signal of 
some expansion in business and trade. The 
stock market, too, may have drawn some 
comfort from the by-elections, for while 
the Conservative party lost votes the fact 
that the Labour party failed to pick them up 
was perhaps more significant. Primarily, 
however, the rally was based on a more 
optimistic reading of the economic prospect 


forecast from GKN and to take the trade 
figures in its stride. The stock market also 
drew more encouragement from Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s muffled statements about the future 
than Mr Lloyd himself perhaps intended. 
On Wednesday afternoon prices were 
marked up sharply on his statement that the 
improvement in world trading conditions 
might create a favourable opportunity to 
move on “from. emergency or crisis steps 
to the shaping and development of long- 
term policies ” ; but the pace of the advance 
was not fully maintained on Thursday 
after press comment had emphasised the 
qualifications with which Mr Lloyd had 
surrounded this statement. A change of 
view on equities now could theoretically be 
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based on a belief that the authorities have 
weakened in their determination to defend 
the sterling parity. Scepticism on these 
lines is in fact rarely voiced in Throgmorton 
Street. But the market’s behaviour this 
week does suggest that some investors are 
prepared to back their belief that equity 
prices have grounded and are beginning 
slowly and hesitantly to move up again. 


Peak on Wall Street 


A correspondent cables: 


I NCREASES in dividends, of which the most 

significant was the extra dividend 
declared last week by General Motors, has 
stimulated the demand for the established 
market leaders, including General Motors, 
Coca Cola, IBM, Reynolds Tobacco and 
Standard Oil, rather than for the small un- 
seasoned issues that had been supposed to 
have a substantial capital gain potential. 
The volume of trading has been heavy, but 
the buying has been definitely less specula- 
tive as investors are disillusioned with the 
growth equities that have failed to come up 
to expectations. Buying has been concen- 
trated upon the blue chips that have a 
reasonable prospect of expanding business, 
higher profits and bigger dividends. Such 
stocks, however, are already selling at 
historically high price/earnings ratios and 
hence there is a chance that interest will 
switch to second rank stocks with more 
erratic dividend records. 

Investors appear to be convinced that the 
lull is over and they have been heartened 
by evidence that the government’s spend- 
ing on defence is having an impact on 
corporate earnings. On Wednesday, the 
Dow Jones average rose to a new peak of 
734 and Wall Street, now that its confidence 
in the business outlock has been restored, 
is thinking in terms of a strong rally at 
the end of the year. This could be punc- 
tuated by profit taking but in the view of 
some dealers it could be sufficiently strong 
to carry the Dow Jones average above the 
750 mark. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Rising Imports Again 


HERE are so many ways of looking at 

Britain’s monthly trade figures, so many 
dock-strike distorted figures of past months 
to compare them with, that the public inter- 
pretation given to any one set of figures, 
particularly by the broadcasting authorities, 
1S quite unpredictable. October’s figures 
caused little gloom either in the stock 
markets or in the exchange markets. But 
on balance they are undoubtedly disappoint- 


4iln. 


The seasonally adjusted series shows a 
sharp jump in landed imports, by £19 
million to £379 million—the first significant 
reversal of the decline from the peak levels 
of the end of 1960. Why should 
seasonally adjusted imports rise in a month 
When, by all appearances, retail trade was 
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at a low ebb and stockbuilding was still 
curtailed by the credit squeeze? The 
detailed classification due next week will 
deserve special scrutiny. 

Exports, admittedly, picked up last month 
after their September drop, but at £311 
million the total was only barely above that 
of the previous average in each of the first 
three quarters of this year. The upshot was 
that the crude deficit, which had fallen 
successively since the last quarter of 1960 
from £83 million to £64 million in the first 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million per month ; seasonally adjusted) 


Re- 
Exports exports Imports Crude 
fob fob cif deficit 
1960 :— 
3rd quarter. 290 13 385 82 
ae. % 295 12 390 83 
1961 :— 
Ist quarter . 309 12 385 64 
mee 5g 3G 305 13 363 45 
Oe es 309 15 357 33 
ae 278 13 367 76 
 Beeeree 330 15 368 23 
eae 307 16 354 31 
August..... 324 15 361 22 
September . 297 14 360 49 
October ...* 311 12 379 56 
Jan.—Oct....* 308 13 370 49 


* Provisional. 


Note:—The different valuation of imports and exports 
in these figures means that the deficit shown here is over- 
stated by an average of around £37 million a month. 


quarter, £43 million in the second and £34 
million in the third, widened in October for 
the second month in succession, from £49 
million in September to £56 million. The 
distortion caused by valuation of imports 
cif and exports fob artificially swells the 
monthly deficit by £37 million or so ; this 
still leaves a deficit that would surely not 
be covered by Britain’s tenuous invisible 
earnings. But speaking to what this week 
became the National Association of British 
Manufacturers on Wednesday, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after referring to 
the October trade figures, stated: “On 
current account we are probably just about 
in balance.” 


COAL 


Steel’s Fuel Costs 


aie 24 million tons of coking coal 
out of the 18 million tons that British 
steelmakers use each year cost at least 1§s. 
a ton more than similar coal they could im- 
port from the United States, the British Iron 
and Steel Federation argues in its Steel 
Review this week. Replacing this tonnage 
with imported coal could have saved more 
than £3 million a year (the average margin 
of British over landed prices from the 
United States was, in fact, about 30s. .a 
ton) ; this would have reduced steelmaking 
costs at the ten major works concerned by 
more than 8s. a ton of finished steel. Britain 
has lost its cost advantage for coking coal 
against Continental steelmakers ; coastal 
works there, in particular, are importing 
American coal at a long-term price of under 
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£5 Ios. a ton cif, while some British coastal 
works have to pay up to £7 a ton. 

During the last twelve months, the 
federation argues, the British steel industry 
has had nearly £30 million a year added to 
its fuel costs by Government decisions. 
These decisions were, first, to approve in- 
creases in coal prices that cost steel {12 
million a year directly and which they think 
added another £6 million through increases 
in their suppliers’ prices: the decision to 
tax fuel oil and later to surcharge it, cost- 
ing another £73 million a year; and the 
decision not to allow steelmakers to import 
American coal, on account of which they 
appear to be adding in the £3 million a year 
calculated above. This arithmetic produces 
what answers one chooses: it could as 
properly be added up to an increase of £25 
million a year that could have been reduced 
to £22 million. It also requires the assump- 
tion that the Government could have 
avoided approving any increase in coal 
prices in September, 1960. 

Arithmetical reservations, however, in no 
sense weaken the federation’s basic case 
against protection of high-cost fuel in 
Britain—from which export industries such 
as this is and serves suffer now and will 
suffer more when Britain is in the common 
market. Lord Robens has often expressed 
his enthusiasm to get into Europe and un- 
dersell higher-cost coal there—and also, no 
doubt, to take a hand in knitting Britain’s 
kind of protection against imported fuels 
into that of the Six, which here and there 
is higher than Britain’s but also includes 
much stronger elements of liberalism in fuel 
import policy. By the time Britain is in - 
Europe, its own coal costs may not generally 
be as competitive as all that ; and certainly 
its Customers such as steel will have borne 
more of the consequences of using those 
British coals which are least competitive. 


OIL IN EUROPE 


Precedent from the 
Antilles 


OMEWHAT surprisingly, the Dutch 

government this week accepted the 
principle of a quota on imports of petroleum 
products from the Netherlands Antilles 
into the common market as the price of 
association of this dependent territory 
with the European Economic Community. 
They originally put forward a request 
to associate these West Indies with the- 
common market as long ago as January, 
1960 ; but until about a week ago what 
had developed into an argument between 
them and the French, with other member 
countries looking on, seemed liable to go 
on interminably. There were, however, 
signs of dispute between the Dutch foreign 
and economic ministries on the point: and 
this week the Council of ministers of EEC 
announced agreement on association, with a 
ceiling of 2 million tons a year on pre- 
ferential terms for. imports of refined oil 
products. 
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The principle was more important here 
than the actual amount. These imports of 
products refined from Venezuelan crude at 
the two big export refineries in the Antilles 
—the Shell plant at Curacao and that of 
the Jersey group at Aruba—have in recent 
years dwindled to a volume considerably 
below the new quota tonnage, moved across 
the Atlantic mainly to balance particular 
shortages of products that European refining 
capacity cannot conveniently fill. For 1960, 
Shell says that it moved about 800,000 tons 
to the European six and Esso that it moved 
about 650,000 tons; middle distillates, 
which have been one of the few oil products 
fairly short in supply everywhere, made up 
the biggest proportion of these imports. 


This agreement establishes the principle 
of quotas on imports of oil products from 
countries which may from now on become 
associated with the common market. In 
Holland and indeed in the international 
oil industry, there had, however, been a 
feeling that the French were more con- 
cerned to avoid any formal acceptance of 
quota-free entry for products refined from 
crude from outside the market’s frontiers. 
The French have recently taken powers 
inside their own frontiers to impose quotas 
on all imports of crude, even those from 
within the “franc zone.” There remain 
suspicions that what they want, eventually, 
is some absolute preference in the whole 
common market for products refined from 
Saharan crude (unless, perchance, they 
happen in the meantime to mislay the 
Sahara). 


THE EXCHANGES 


Sterling-Dollar Seesaw 


TERLING came in strong demand in the 
middle of this week. The buying 
started on Tuesday afternoon. This was 
just the time that Britain’s indifferent trade 
figures for October became known ; but the 
exchange markets appear to have been more 
impressed with the simultaneous news of a 
wider third quarter deficit in the United 
States. Just what logic can lie behind a 
strengthening of sterling on the evidence 
of weakness of the dollar at the present 
stage is difficult to fathom. The buying 
brought sterling above $2.813. In London 
it is thought that the inflow of funds for 
short-term investment may have fallen off 
since the end of October. The margin on 
covered interest arbitrage has virtually run 
off ; on the Treasury bill comparison the 
covered margin over New York, where the 
bill rate rose this week from 2.35 to 2.5 per 
cent, has dropped from about % per cent 
just before the Bank rate reduction a fort- 
night ago to only about per cent. But the 
line between the various forms of short-term 
capital inflow—money that comes in to take 
advantage of high interest rates on the one 
hand and money that is settling commercial 
debts on the other— is not easy to draw : 
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interest rate differentials are themselves a 
factor affecting the settlement of commer- 
cial debts. So the argument about how 
much of the present inflow is hot money 
and how much is the unwinding of leads 
and lags (“our own money”) is not very 
fruitful. The plain and significant thing is 
that the money is not being earned on cur- 
rent account. 


In Germany the outflow of reserves in the 
first week of November was almost stopped, 
at 4 million marks following the previous 
week’s 441 million. The rate against the 
dollar has now settled at just below parity 
for the mark, and the Bundesbank has 
apparently needed to pump fewer dollars 
into the market to keep it there. With total 
reserves of such unquestioned adequacy 
there is much less danger in Germany than 
nearer home that one big loss such as last 
week’s will set off a chain reaction. 
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SUPERSONIC AIRLINERS 


Bluff and Counter-Bluff 


I F it is possible to reach the wrong deci- 
sion for the right reasons, then the 
Minister of Aviation, Mr Thorneycroft, 
seems well set on the way to doing this. 
He. is now on the verge of reaching agree- 
ment with the French government, after a 
year’s negotiation, to back the development 
of a short-range supersonic airliner evolved 
from the highly successful Caravelle, and 
he is doing so largely because the super- 
sonic design proposed by the British indus- 
try looks like a non-starter. These are the 
bald facts. 

The supersonic aircraft proposed by the 
French is simple and relatively small; it 
therefore neatly by-passes the difficulties, 





Brothers in Oil 


GENEVA. 
a the latest meeting of OPEC, 
the Organisation of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries, was completed in Teheran 
a fortnight ago, it was not until Thursday 
evening that Mr Fuad Rouhani, the organ- 
isation’s director-general, released its reso- 
lutions at its headquarters in Geneva. 
OPEC always waits until member govern- 
ments have approved its resolutions: and 
on this occasion one of them, Iraq, felt 
unable to attend and had to have the 

resolutions sent on to it for approval. 

The resolutions, courteously enough, 
gave pride of place to the dispute between 
Iraq and the oil companies. But while 
giving formal and full support of Iraq’s 
position, OPEC counselled moderation. 
It appealed to the bon sens of the oil 
companies and asks for a spirit of true 
understanding between them and the 
member countries in order to secure 
healthy conditions in the world oil 
industry. 

Venezuelan measures in preventing dis- 
counts on crude oil prices are mentioned 
and are to be the basis of a study to be 
carried out by the secretariat, with a view 
to recommending to the fourth conference 
“the manner in which appropriate and 
uniform controls may be set up by all the 
members for the achievement of similar 
results.” This resolution supplements 
another in which note has been taken of a 
Venezuelan complaint (thinly disguised in 
the text as “ information submitted ”) that 
oil produced in the other Middle East 
member countries has been utilised to 
weaken the price structure of oil in the 
world market. This too is to become the 
object of a study for the secretariat, which 
is to recommend to the fourth conference 
the action to be taken in the light of its 
findings. 

The co-operation which such common 
action would entail is specially underlined 


in a separate resolution which asks the 
secretariat to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing uniform practices, not only in the 
field of accounting but also in member 
countries’ methods and techniques. The 
conference also reaffirms the stand taken 
at the last conference concerning crude 
oil prices and will decide on action to be 
taken at the next conference in the light 
of a study concerning this matter which is 
in course of preparation. 


These various resolutions add up to a 
desire for increased co-operation between 
member countries and in particular a 
desire for increased common action. The 
organisation can claim unexpected success 
in establishing this number of important 
issues of common interest which are to be 
pursued jointly and forthwith. 


This strengthening is’ reflected in the 
resolutions creating new departments in 
Geneva such as the enforcement depart- 
ment which will now group the legal, 
economic and financial section. It is also 
creating an information centre to which 
member countries will contribute their 
own information, but from which pool 
they can obtain information only on 
request, with limitations on information of 
a confidential nature. 


Mr Rouhani, the present Secretary 
General, is obviously not expected to cope 
alone with this Parkinsonian development, 
and governors before their year of chair- 
manship will serve for a year as Deputy 
Secretary General of the organisation with 
permanent residence in Geneva. If the 
moderation shown by the organisation in 
their commentary on the IPC conflict is to 
be implemented by serious and technical 
studies by a professional secretariat with 
expert independent advice, the oil com- 
panies may yet welcome the creation of 
this latest of the Geneva international 
organisations. 
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Wind-storm—tree splinters. 
A natural break. 

Weekday tensions— 

then the weekend. 

A natural break. 

Each natural in its way... 


-.. but the weekend is the most 
natural break of all. Then families 
relax together at home. It’s child-and- 
chatter time. Plan-the-home, plan- 
the-budget-time... 

-..and time for half the ITV homes 
in England and Wales to look at ABC 
Weekend Television. This ‘feet up’ 
weekend mood is just right for your 
commercials. Home - and - family - 
minded viewers welcome information 
about the latest and best. Let ABC 
Weekend Television sell yourname... 
your products to 15 millions in the 
North and Midlands.The largest cover- 
age of any single ITV company... 








ABC WEEKEND 
TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS 
A Member of the 
Associated British Picture Corporation 
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concrete mixed 


school built 


books printed 


ink ground 





uniform stitched 


lunch prepared 


‘holidays fulfilled 


Hardly anything can be done without ball & roller bearings 


RANSOME & MARLES Ball and roller bearings 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED. for practically everything 





NEWARK ON TRENT:ENGLAND TELEPHONE 456:+TELEX 37-626 
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including that of noise, facing designers 
(which include the British Aircraft Corpora- 
tion) of big supersonic aircraft capable of 
operating on the North Atlantic. If the 
French think that sufficient people want to 
halve the journey time between, say, Paris 
and Athens or Moscow to justify putting an 
aircraft of this kind into production the 
proper course is to wish them luck and let 
them get on with it. There is no doubt at all 
that such an aircraft can be built. The only 
question is the size—or indeed the very 
existence—of a market for it. 

But reports circulating in this country and 
Paris suggest that any Anglo-French agree- 
ment would go well beyond the. super- 
Caravelle and would provide not only for 
the construction of the existing French 
design, but also for a stretched long-range 
version that might, but more probably might 
not be capable of operating on the North 
Atlantic. It is this part of the proposed 
agreement that needs to be looked at with 
special care, because an aircraft of the 
second type is likely to be worse than use- 
less. Whatever market may exist for a 
short-range supersonic airliner, there is 
none at all for a medium-range poor 
relation to supersonic transports capable of 
operating on the North Atlantic. Anyone 
who doubts this might compare the order 
books of British and American aircraft 
manufacturers in the decade since the big 
jets came onto the market. 


EXPORT INCENTIVES 


Something Coming? 


T now seems pretty certain that the 

government is preparing some special 
incentives for exporters, which are very 
likely to include new facilities for export 
credits, will quite probably embrace con- 
cessionary interest rates on such credits, 
and may possibly extend beyond export 
credits to direct help for all exporters. The 
caution that the government has constantly 
in mind is the importance of avoiding any 
outright breach of international agreements 
which Britain itself helped to build up after 
the war. 

In the debate last Friday on the Export 
Guarantees Bill, which raises the limit on 
Section II guarantees and Section III loans 
from £400 million to £800 million, Sir 
Keith Joseph, the new minister of state at 
the Board of Trade, conceded that “ some 
countries, particularly France and Belgium, 
have differential rates of interest for 
exports.” He went on to say that such 
differential rates are not a breach of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
provided this rate is not lower than “ the 
Government concerned has to pay to raise 
the necessary funds.” This is quite a 
proviso, but it would be difficult to estab- 
lish that it is adhered to by France and 
Belgium. Sir Keith also revealed that 75 
per cent of the credit business insured by 
the countries forming part of the Berne 
Union was within the stipulated maxithum 
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of five years. He seemed to take this as 
a sign that the rules are being kept; 
in fact it shows how they are breaking 
down, even without any estimate for the 
effective evasion of the rules in loans or 
guarantees given direct to the buyer. 

On the general incentives to exporters, 
the Chancellor last week again poured cold 
water on a turnover tax, with the aid of 
some specious arguments (“If there were 
a turnover tax of 10 per cent it would put 
the cost of living up ro per cent”), but he 
promised to look into the accelerated depre- 
ciation allowance for exporters that exist 
in France. By Tuesday this week he 
had found out that “for some reason or 
another the French are shortly to abandon 
this system.” In fact it is reported that 
they are abandoning it in favour of giving 
accelerated depreciation to all manufac- 
turers, whether they are exporters or not. 
Probably this is a doubtful field for dis- 
criminating between exporters and the rest, 
but a case can be made for allowing manu- 
facturers themselves to write off assets at 
the rate they choose. 


SCIENCE 


A Major Breakthrough? 


HE biggest innovation accepted and 

backed by Lord Hailsham since he 
became Minister for Science has been the 
idea of development contracts awarded to 
industry for work on major projects too big 
for a company to tackle single-handed 
(DSIR had had the idea long before). The 
system is well established in the defence 
industries and has spilt over from there to 
civil aircraft, but in all other fields the 
principle has been up till now that the 
government pays directly only for what the 
government buys. The government has no 
excuse for cluttering Lord Hailsham’s office 
with large new pieces of capital equipment 
incorporating advanced techniques that 
everyone agrees are good and desirable but 
which industry hesitates to embark on 
because of their cost and the risk that they 
might not work (or sell). Therefore three 
years ago, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research announced that as a 
means of bridging this gap between pure 
and applied research it would consider 
placing development contracts with any 
industry or individual company that could 
put up suitable projects. Lord Hailsham 
told the House of Lords on Wednesday that 
the first two contracts were all but signed 
and marked, in his view, “a major break- 
through in the relationships between govern- 
ment and industry in the encouragement of 
science.” 

One of these is for computer-controlled 
machine tools, the other for advanced forms 
of computers. This selection did not occur 
by chance. Computer development in this 
country has been almost entirely govern- 
ment-financed by one means or another, 
while the machine tool industry has a great 
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deal of lost technological ground to make 
up. It got, indeed, a pat on the back from 
Lord Hailsham for the efforts made recently 
to put its house in order. This change of 
heart, thought the Minister, stemmed from 
the famous controversial report on the 
industry’s research facilities prepared by the 
DSIR’s economics committee. Other appli- 
cations being considered for development 
contracts come at present mainly from the 
engineering industries, with machine tools 
well to the fore, but it is plain that the 
government is placing increasing reliance 
on the economics committee of DSIR to 
uncover deficiencies in industries that are 
simply not research-minded— which, 
to judge from his remarks, Lord Hailsham 
numbers the motor industry. 


THE CITY AND EUROPE 


Learning to Borrow 


= Cy houses which formerly had the 

closest links with Europe have until 
recently tended to allow these links to 
become dormant,” Mr Kenneth Keith of 
Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers told a 
bankers’ conference on the common market 
in London on Tuesday. The City is now 
recognising this lapse, and is thinking a 
good deal about its future role in the com- 
mon market. It knows that it has the largest 
and on the whole the best machinery for 
financing ; what is lacking is the finance 
itself, and this is a reflection of the weakness 
in Britain’s external payments accounts. 
“ Any of you who have recently visited the 
Continent have, I am certain, been asked on 
numerous occasions if a devaluation of 


RETAIL SALES 


Spending in the shops probably fell 
a little in October. But after having 
been too confident about its first shot 
at the value of sales last time, the 
Board of Trade is uncomfortably 
cautious. The seasonally adjusted index 
is provisionally put at “116 to 115” 
(1957=100); perhaps turnover pegged 
level with September, perhaps it 
slipped a point. 

Compared with October, 1960, the 
increase in turnover was about 3 per 
cent, “most of which may have been 


accounted for by higher prices.” 


gee 








63% 


sterling would not be necessary to make us 
competitive.” | Mr Keith firmly rejected 
this prognosis, pointing to the rise in Con- 
tinental costs and the pressure of full 
employment. 

Nor is it difficult to think of ways in 
which Britain’s entry into the community 
might bolster sterling. M. Louis Camu, 
president of the Banque de Bruxelles, 
referred at the conference to more formal 
co-operation between central banks and to 
the provisions in the Rome treaty for joint 
support of a currency in difficulty ; while 
Mr Keith expects, in the longer term, “a 
great increase in European, and perhaps 
American, investment in Britain,” attracted 
by relatively high yields. Later he voiced 
the familiar City complaint that high interest 
rates were driving away lending business. 
But if Britain is to secure the support from 
foreign capital to which Mr Keith sensibly 
looked, the City must resign itself to 
doing less foreign lending and more foreign 
borrowing, which high interest rates will 
indeed promote. 


ELECTRICITY 


Buying Abroad 


HE Central Electricity Generating 

Board had bought equipment abroad 
before its recent order for two 90 MVA 
transformers from Canadian General 
Electric was announced. But these pur- 
chases had been limited to equipment that 
could not be bought in Britain ; some of 
the DC equipment for the cross-Channel 
cable, for example, comes from Sweden. 
The order for transformers is more clearly 
aimed at British manufacturers, whose 
previous pricing agreements were declared 
illegal earlier this year by the Restrictive 
Practices Court. 

This reminder that there are other 
sources of supply open to the CEGB, and 
that it is prepared to use them, might have 
a salutary effect on the prices that British 
manufacturers quote, now that they can no 
longer be sure that they will all quote the 
same. The CEGB is clearly anxious to 
press home the advantage that it has gained 
from the decision of the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court. The electrical manufacturers 
cannot feel happy to see their sole British 
customer give notice that it will do its best 
to get their margins down on what may 
have been one of their fairly few profitable 
lines. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Plumbing New Depths 


Peer hopes of a recovery in lead 
prices this year drifted away with the 
falling leaves: the autumn conference of 
lead and zinc producers brought nothing but 
the reversal of a tentative estimate of a 
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shortfall in lead supplies ‘into a very 
definite forecast of a substantial surplus. 
Because of broken pledges and the apathy 
shown by most producers at that meeting, 
it seems most likely that all that will remain 
to be discussed at the next meeting in March 
will be statistics about the likely surplus in 
1962, though the study group’s “ informed ” 
guess was that new supplies and consump- 
tion would be in approximate balance 
during the first part of 1962. After that, 
all voluntary curbs might be abandoned and 
the prospect of what could happen to prices 
then must chill the big Australian and 
Canadian producers, who appear to have 
borne the brunt of voluntary restrictions. 

The price of lead in New York has been 
cut twice this month, and is now I0 cents a 
lb. |The unexpected rise in the United 
States’ output seems to have embarrassed 
both the study group’s statisticians and its 
own market, which is protected from 
imports by both tariffs and quotas. The 
London spot price of lead has dropped £3 
to £583 a ton since the beginning of the 
month, which is easily the lowest point 
since dealings were resumed on the London 
Metal Exchange in 1952, and this market 
has again come under criticism from pro- 
ducers, whose prices are governed by it, for 
its “‘ sensitiveness”°—that is its ability to 
recognise a bleak prospect when it sees 
it. 

Spot zinc has dropped just as steeply 
as lead to £673 a ton. The American 
recovery has made some impression on the 
stocks which have accumulated there, 
though a cut in the American zinc price is 
feared. Almost certainly there will be a 
surfeit of supplies throughout the world 
next year, though consumption should rise. 
The recent heavy sales of Russian zinc in 
London are possibly a harbinger of worse 
to follow. 

The last-minute settlement of a wage 
dispute in Chile caused a fall of £4 a ton 
in copper and brought it back to about £227 
a ton, the level at which a producer appears 
to have bought cash copper to support its 
price intermittently over the past month, 
though it later recovered to £2283. The 
“ influential ” support was still forthcoming 
and forward copper, which is not supported, 
sagged to a small discount. Even tin has 
come under pressure since the start of the 
month and spot supplies have eased about 
£7 to £9665 a ton. 


Dent in Aluminium 


HANGES in the price of primary alu- 

minium are rare: throughout the 
world, the number of large producers is 
small and a policy of stable prices suits 
their book. The present glut of aluminium 
is reflected mainly in greater competition 
for outlets, keener prices for aluminium 
products and less apparent enthusiasm for 
developing the vast bauxite deposits in West 
Africa. But recently, a cut of 2 cents to 
24 cents a lb for aluminium in America has 
caused a flutter. The spark seems to have 
been generated by the friction that followed 
the realignment of the two North American 
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dollars. Aluminium Limited of Canada, 
allowed some of its American customers to 
buy in Canada where the price was main- 


tained at 234 Canadian cents a lb—there 


seemed no reason for raising the Canadian 


price simply because of a fall in the value — 


of the Canadian dollar. The result was a 
reduction in the American price, but ripples 
from the disturbance were not allowed to 
spread to Europe where prices have re- 
mained firm, though customers did hold off 
for a time in expectation of a price reduc- 
tion here. (The price in Britain is £186 a 
ton.) 

Expansion in the use of aluminium is not 
quite living up to earlier expectations. Snags 
have arisen in its use for cylinder blocks in 
motors for instance, and the fall in the price 
of competing non-ferrous metals has meant 
that it is harder to dislodge them from some 
uses, while in others they appear even to 
have won back a little ground. In the first 
eight months of the year, deliveries of alu- 
minium in this country were about a sixth 
lower than a year earlier, but because 
aluminium scrap is an important source of 
metal and supplies will hardly taper off 
much while prices of virgin metal are main- 
tained, nearly all of the fall occurred in 


deliveries of primary aluminium which con-— 


tracted by 55,000 to 193,000 tons. 


AIR RENTS 


Above the Tracks 


fc Transport Commission has only 
recently begun to develop the possi- 
bilities of renting off the air space above its 
railway tracks to property developers, and 
developers themselves may not have been 


TIME AND PIECE 


The Ministry of Labour has esti- 
mated that in April 33 per cent of all 
manual workers, and 42 per cent of 
those in manufacturing, were paid by 
results, i.e. under a scheme whereby 
wages vary according to the output of 
individuals, groups or departments. 
More among large firms than among 
small ones have such schemes. The 
industry group with the highest pro- 
portion paid by results was shipbuild- 
ing and marine engineering ; there it 
Was 65 per cent. 
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Posi a adel 


ONCE SUCH A BARREN WASTE THAT THE 
BRITISH SACKED THE OFFICIAL RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ACQUIRING IT, HONG KONG IS NOW 

ONE OF THE GREAT CITIES OF THE ORIENT. 
YOU WILL FIND IBM AT YOUR SERVICE 
THERE — AS IT IS AROUND THE WORLD. 


Kam Leung, IBM 
representative, 
makes a sale 


In the world of Kam Leung a sortie 
by sampan is not an everyday 
affair. But, asan IBM representative 
in Hong Kong, one of the world’s 
most dynamic trade centres, he 
knows customers are where you find 
them—sometimes a mile off shore. 
Kam Leung is ferrying an IBM 
Electric typewriter out to demon- 
strate it forthe purser of a Norwegian 
ship anchored in Hong Kong har- 
bour. Life afloat can be rough on 
machines as it is on men: the 
purser must have a typewriter that 
not only will turn out fine work 
quickly and economically, but will 
stand up to seagoing stresses. As ° 
Kam Leung pointed out, the IBM 
Electric is not only ruggedly built, 
but offers a special advantage to a 
customer who may be in Rio one 
month and Rangoon the next: prac- 
tically anywhere his ship makes port 
in the free world, the purser will find 
skilled IBM service at his command. 
IBM’s way of doing things de- 
mands the same meticulous atten- 
tion to the marketing and servicing 
of our products as is given to their 
design and manufacture. As Kam 
Leung occasionally makes a call by 
sampan, other IBM representatives 
have been known to travel about by 
reindeer sled in Norway, by helicop- 
ter in the Gulf of Mexico, by veldt- 
hopping private aeroplane in Africa. 
There are 293 IBM offices scat- 
tered about in 90 countries. In 
every one of them, you will find the 
same enthusiasm for seeing that 
you have what you need when you 
need it—wherever you may be. 


1BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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sufficiently pressed for space in city centres 
to think seriously of building on stilts over 
the tracks. Whatever the reason, two of 
the projects now in hand have both been 
started by airlines. British European Air- 
ways is putting up a new £33 million, 
1o-storey terminal over the tracks at 
Gloucester Road and laid the foundation 
stone three weeks ago; British United 
Airways started work this week on a new 
£100,000 terminal stretching over several 
railway platforms on the Buckingham Palace 
Road side of Victoria Station. 

This BUA terminal is much simpler than 
BEA’s project, which is expected to be 
ready in mid-1963, but in a number of ways 
it is the more interesting. BEA has not been 
able to exploit the convenience of building 
above the tracks by having a direct link with 
the underground services beneath ; London 
Transport did not think that enough air 
passengers were likely to use the under- 
ground to justify the cost. The Victoria 
Station project, on the other hand, works 
hand in glove with the railway. It is in- 
tended to serve air passengers for Gatwick 
airport (BUA will provide desks for other 
airlines using Gatwick) who will check in 
at the terminal and then board the trains 
waiting on the platforms below. There has 
been talk of providing a train every 15 
minutes ; there are only two services an 
hour to Gatwick -at present, and airlines 
landing large numbers of passengers have 
complained that the railway does not always 
provide enough coaches to get them away. 

The most interesting difference, however, 
is that while BEA pays a flat rent for the 
air rights above Gloucester Road, the 
Southern region of British Railways has 
learnt from mistakes made at London Air- 
port and is charging British United Airways 
a toll charge, instead of a flat rent, based 
(on a sliding scale) on the number of people 
using the terminal. BUA’s own estimates 
of the traffic are 350,000 passengers next 
year, when the terminal opens in the spring, 
and a million a year by 1964. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Looking Up 


TS are more signs of activity in the 
unit trust movement, and October’s 
net sales were much better than the unexcit- 
ing conditions in the stock markets might 
have suggested. For the sixth successive 
month sales exceeded repurchases, amount- 
ing to £2,741,000, but nearly half of this 
total came from the Scotbits block offer. 
Even without this offer, however, sales were 
still considerably in excess of repurchases of 
£794,000. For the last four months repur- 
chases have been around {£750,000- 
£800,000 a month. 

The attractions of unit trusts have not 
escaped the notice of trustees and many 
trusts are wooing these new equity investors. 
This week offers have come from Orthodox 
Unit Trust, British Industries Third Trust, 
Shield Unit Fund and Crosby Income. For 
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some trustees wishing to maintain a high 
income on switching from gilt-edged stocks, 
British Industries Third and Crosby Income 
both offer a yield of 6 per cent. The 
former’s portfolio is made up entirely of 
equities, but it includes a number of rubber 
and tea shares as well as copper and gold 
mining issues. About one third of Crosby’s 
portfolio is in preference shares; its units 
are offered at 4s. 113d. Following the sub- 
division of the old Shield units into three, 
the price of its offer has been fixed at 
4s. 93d. to yield just under 4 per cent. The 
Orthodox trust holds 35 per cent of its 
portfolio in fixed interest securities and a 
further 10 per cent‘in gold shares; at 
14s. §d. the units offer a yield of 4.6 per 
cent. 


Some new trusts are in the offing and 
Board of Trade approval is being sought 
for the trust deed of Stockholders Unit 
Fund, which has been designed particularly 
for the small investor. It will be operated 
by the John Govett group which also man- 
ages a number of investment trusts and it 
will seek its investors from stockholders’ 
introductions rather than by direct publicity. 
Reports of a link between Unicorn Securi- 
ties and-Royal Exchange Assurance group 
to form a new unit trust have been described 
as “ unauthorised and premature.” But the 
possibility of unit trust management being 
brought in to help to administer some of 
the big trust fund departments is an 
obvious possibility. 


CAR EXPORTS 


More for America 


rr of British cars to the United 
states are beginning to reach a more 
respectable level this autumn. They had 
risen gradually during the summer, when 
BMC began shipping some of its new sports 
car models. But shipments remained well 
below the level of sales ; in September, for 
example, some 2,500 were exported but 
6,500 were sold. De-stocking at much 
this sort of rate had been going on for 
fifteen months. By now American dealers 
seem to~have reduced their stocks to a level 
they think appropriate to the present rate 
of sales, and have begun to order again. 
Sales are now a little more than 60 per cent 
of those a year ago, when the decline was 
already well under way. This year they are 
likely to be under 80,000, compared with 
134,000 in 1960 and 195,000 in 1959. 
Volkswagen alone will probably sell twice 
as many cars as British manufacturers this 
year ; it remains the only European mau- 
facturer unaffected by the slump in im- 
ported car sales, 


Next year is expected to be rather better 
for all car sales in the United States. Im- 
porters of British cars hope to participate in 
this prosperity, and therefore want to build 
up stocks during the winter for the spring 
selling season. BMC reports that its dealers 
are taking all the sports cars that it can 
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supply. It hopes that the Cooper versions 
of its baby cars will find a market in America 
among sporting enthusiasts—who are for 
the most part not the buyers of sports cars. 
These go to the middle-aged, who seek to 
recapture their youth, or anyone who wants 
a different second car. Standard-Triumph 
also reports a strong demand for its sports 
cars, and that Triumph remains the top- 
selling British make (though the different 
BMC names together outsell it by a wide 
margin). The main problem for S-TI now 
seems to be getting production of the TR4 
built up quickly enough to take advantage 
of the demand for the new car. Rootes has 
found that demand for the Sunbeam Alpine 
remained fairly constant, and that sales of 
the Hillman Minx improved during the 
summer. It will soon be introducing the 
Super Minx as well, keeping the old model 
on as it has done in Britain. 

The re-starting of shipments by the 
American-owned British companies is the 
most significant sign of the change in the 
American market. Ford announces that it 
began sending cars to America again last 
month, and has by now shipped 1,400. 
Most of these are Anglias, but it is also 
introducing the Classic and Capri to 
America. They will sell roughly in the price 
range of the American compact cars, though 
the Anglia costs less. Their appeal is there- 
fore likely to be more specialised. The same 
applies to the new Vauxhall Victor, ship- 
ments of which will start in January. The 
old model was one of the most popular 
British cars in the United States two years 
ago, but sales fell away almost to nothing 
this year. After such an experience, it is 
encouraging that General Motors should 
find it worth importing cars from Britain 
again. Whether it and Ford will continue 
to do so after the Ford Cardinal is intro- . 
duced in America, probably next year, 
remains the unknown factor. 


WOOL TEXTILES 


Opportunity Beckons? 


A FALL of 2 per cent in the volume and 
value of Britain’s exports of wool 
textiles this year is predicted by the National 
Wool Textile Export Corporation. Though 
exports in the first half of 1961 were 7 per 
cent lower than a year earlier, the improve- 
ment is not quite the revival that the cor- 
poration seems to have expected: three 
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months ago a small increase in exports was 
thought possible. The ending of the annual 
scramble for the United States’ market 
through the imposition of a crippling but 
uniform import tariff affected earlier com- 
parisons, but in Canada, Britain’s largest 
export market, exporters suffered a severe 
and genuine setback, from which they have 
not yet fully recovered. : 

Since the war, Britain’s exporters have 
been squeezed between high tariff walls 
around many markets and a larger volume 
and greater range of wool manufactures from 
their competitors. Though they have so 
far proved adaptable enough to find other 
outlets to replace lost markets, the alterna- 
tives diminish with the sealing off of each 
market by protective duties. New Zealand 
has recently announced an increase in its 
tariffs from. July next. The increase is 
smaller than it might have been had local 
manufacturers had their way, but in Aus- 
tralia, too, local manufacturers who have 
obtained temporary relief from imports of 
cheap cloth this year are now asking for 
greater protection. Whether by accident or 
design, British exports have been given a 
more pronounced European slant by an in- 
crease in exports of wool cloth to common 
market countries this year, despite slightly 
more unfavourable import duties. 

Many manufacturers have already made 
some of the necessary dispositions in readi- 
ness for Britain’s entry into the common 
market, and the industry as a whole is in 
favour of it. West Germany has become the 
largest export market for wool manufac- 
tures since the war; the snag is that Italy 
holds more than half this market, - and 
Britain’s share has fallen. Exports of cloth 
to France and Italy have been the principal 
source of satisfaction this year, but exports 
to France have probably been assisted by 
that country’s earlier liberalisation of 
imports and Italy has increased its exports 
of woollen fabrics to this country by about 
two-thirds this year. 

In the give and take that would follow 
Britain’s entry inte the common market, 
manufacturers of cheap woollens will 
evidently have to take it. If, as this year, 


Europe prospers, the worsted and better’ 


quality woollen manufacturers ought to ex- 
pand their sales. The influx of Pakistani 
immigrants into the wool districts will help. 
Labour is extremely scarce, particularly for 
work in a hot, humid atmosphere, and im- 
migrants have filled the breach, though at 
the cost, it is alleged, of a deterioration in 
the quality of some products. Deliveries of 
woollen cloth by manufacturers in this 
country fell 6 per cent in the year to Septem- 
ber ; deliveries of worsted cloth: were un- 
changed. 


GAS 


LPG for London 


Aarne the pipeline that it is lay- 
ing from Fawley refinery to a terminal 
close to London Airport, Esso Petroleum is 
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also laying an 8-inch line to carry liquid 
petroleum gases from the refinery to go into 
gas supplies for London. A deal has been 
made with the North Thames Gas Board 
under which it will purchase from Esso 
large quantities of this liquid gas; and 
Power Gas, a part of the Davy Ashmore 
group, is to build a.continuous reforming 
plant at Southall to convert these rich gases 
into the gas of lower: calorific value used in 
British households and factories. This plant 
is designed with a capacity of 60 million 
cubic feet a day ; but the board may also 
be using propane in other forms of peak load 
gasmaking. 

North Thames has always been the prime 
mover in the import of liquid methane ; in 
that context it was strongly opposed to LPG 
or other imported hydrocarbons as substi- 
tutes for methane either for reforming or 
for enriching low-grade gas from Lurgi 
plants. However, the board has always 
stated its readiness to take all the petroleum 
fractions that it could from refineries within 
Britain. The propane, butane, and other 


gases contained in a broad specification LPG . 


give this gas a calorific value per cubic foot, 
or per gallon liquid, of about five times that 
of British town gas and about twice that of 
methane ; the gas can be liquefied under 
moderate pressure, as it will be in the line 
from Fawley, or at atmospheric pressure 
under moderate refrigeration. -The North 
Thames board will no doubt be taking a 
sizeable proportion of the 354 million 
therms (700,000 tons liquid) of methane due 
to begin being landed in 1963 for the use of 
seven gas boards. The Southall plant for 
reforming LPG will also come into opera- 
tion in mid-1963 ; by then North Thames 


_ mnay be the largest consumer of liquid gas in 


Britain, though there are other area boards 
with ambitious ideas too. 


BREWING 


Research Alliance 


a to pool research and tech- 


‘nical development has been signed by 
Ind Coope Tetley Ansell, John Labatt of 
Canada, Lucky Lager Breweries of the 


‘United States and Stockholm Breweries of 


Sweden. The main purpose of this agree- 
ment is to direct on an international scale 
basic and applied research designed to 
secure economies in production, an im- 
provement in the taste of beer, the measure- 
ment of changes in public taste and the 
adaption of modern technology. How 
closely the work of geographically separated 
research teams can be blended together 
remains to be seen ; but obviously there is 
room within this alliance to share out re- 
search projects and to exchange information. 

The implications of this agreement, its 
signers have said, go much wider than re- 
search on continuous brewing and continu- 
ous fermentation. But it is these continuous 
processes which offer the most interesting 
possibilities at the moment. Members of 
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the alliance are operating experimental con- 
tinuous plants ; but so are other go-ahead 
brewers both in this country and abroad. 
Labatt has a patent on continuous fermen- 
tation dating back to 1892 ; but there are 
quite a number of patents in this particular 
field and the brewers’ principal task at the 
moment is to hit upon the one most suitable 
for their needs. In the mashing stage of 
brewing, continuous units have been 
developed that give satisfactory results and 
which compare economically reasonably well 
with the batch process, At the boiling 
stage, progress is not so well advanced and 
the major problem of linking continuous 
fermentation to the boiling and mashing 
processes is still in the experimental stage. 
A fully continuous process should offer the 
possibilities of economies in the size of 
plant and the use of labour, and it should 
give the brewers more consistent control 
over the quality of the beer they brew. At 
this stage it is unprofitable to speculate how 
far the continuous process could: supplant 
batch brewing ; but no doubt, as Mr Neville 
Thompson of Ind Coope has said, the public 
will have a chance to taste continuously 
brewed beer in a year or two’s time. 


COMPUTERS 


Where Do We Go From 
Here? 


OMPUTERS have become the accepted 

means of handling large numbers of 
figures, whether they be wages, pensions, 
stores, bank accounts, orders or scientific 
equations. This market alone will not, how- 
ever, keep alive all the computer manufac- 
turers at present operating in Britain. To 
sustain production at its present level they 
must now start the more difficult task of 
convincing potential customers that com- 
puters are just as capable of handling data 
that is not expressed arithmetically and 
sometimes looks as if it never could be. 
The Institution of Production Engineers, in 
a survey* of the applications for computers 
in production control laid down the follow- 
ing criteria: “if the problems are complex, 
the volume of data is high or the processing 
must be done within a tight time schedule ”; 
with a slight stretch of the imagination these 
standards could be made to fit a whole range 
of human activities from oil refineries to 
medical diagnosis. 

Some of the best brains in the computer 
business on both sides of the Atlantic are 
currently engaged in trying to extend the 
market into these new fields. The Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research** 
thinks that some of the obstacles may lie 
with the computer companies themselves. 
The DSIR points out, along with some acid 
comments on the performance of certain 
ancillary equipment, that industry is often 
quicker to grasp the principles of automa- 





* Computers and Production Control. Insti- 
tution of Productions Engineers. 1s. 6d. 
** Automatic Data Processing. DSIR. 6s. 
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The Bank of New South Wales Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea all providing key 


will put you in the picture 


services, many of which are peculiar to the Bank of New 
South Wales. 
We find customers take their hats off to our initiative and 


The Bank of New South Wales can’t exactly draw everything out of the sense of judgment. We doff ours to them too, of course. 
hat for you, but if you’re planning business Down Under you couldn't There’s mutual interest and respect between the ‘Wales’ 
gain a clearer picture of current Australian and New Zealand situations and our customers. 


than from us. 


We’ve been in Australasia since 1817. We were the first bank there; we 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 
Australian Migrant Information Service: Television House, 14 Kingsway, W.C.2 
(Incorporated in Australia with limited liability) 


still are. Today we have over 1,150 offices throughout Australia, New ga ALL OVER AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND ames 





WELL, we must all sleep sometime, and I’m no exception, but 
don’t run away with the idea that I need a rest. We at Elliotts 
live, eat and sleep computers, that way we work all the time on 
a full-time job. That’s why we’re a success. You can’t believe it? 
Well, take me for example, not literally, because I’m a very 
important cog in the Elliott wheel, but look at me now. 


I have no difficulty in getting off to sleep - and I don’t count 
computers — because I’ve got it all taped! It’s a matter of appli- 
cation and in that field computer experts are tops. What’s the 
prime demand in computing today? Speed. And speed is the 
essence of our operation. Fast thinking. Fast building. Fast 
computers. Fast asleep! 


Now, to sell computers successfully you need know-how. The 
know-how to produce a top flight computer at the lowest possible 
cost. That’s what Elliotts did. And last year we made more, sold 
more, delivered more computers than ever before - success 
achieved by experience! 

Now we’ve designed another computer. The 503. We’ve built 
into it all the ingredients of our success plus one more - speed. 
Speed at a sensible price too! With all the know-how to back us, 
we can give you the best of everything. Top quality, top relia- 
bility, top performance. And utilising existing 803 programmes 
you’ve no need to scrap your library or launch into new 
programmer training. What more could you ask for than the 503? 


Come and pay us a visit. It’s not far, and you could go a lot 
further before you found anything as good. Oh yes, don’t take too 
much notice of this sleeping business. We’ll have a wide-awake 
answer to your problems, so bring them along with you, too! 


ELLIOTT J COMPUTERS 


COMPUTING DIVISION, ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LTD. 
BOREHAMWOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


A Member of the Elliott-Automation Group &y 
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tion than the automators are to grasp the 
principles of industry. This particular 
criticism gives special interest to the creation 
within one computer manufacturer, Elliott- 
Automation, of an eight-man team to analyse 
tasks that seem to defy quantitative descrip- 
tion and see whether in fact these are as 
resistant to automation as they appear. The 
results of some early investigations are sur- 
prising ; they show that some operations 
thought to depend on an element of human 
judgment do in fact conform to fairly pre- 
dictable patterns and are therefore suitable 
subjects for automation. This is particularly 
true in the process industries. Alternatively, 
they depend, as medical diagnosis may, on 
human memory and access to reference 
books, and a computer could efficiently 
stand-in for both of these. These conclu- 
sions are not likely to surprise ultra- 
sophisticated scientists who have studied 
what is known in the vernacular as the 
“ mechanisation of thought processes.” But 
carrying out this kind of analysis in indi- 
vidual factories on individual pieces of 
equipment like distillation columns takes 
considerable time and skill, and Elliott is 
thought to be the first manufacturer to 
undertake its own investigations as part of 
its field research. 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Struggling Through 


UTUMN is usually the busy time for the 
domestic appliance industry—apart 
from the refrigerator makers, whose selling 
season is the summer, This year sales have 
remained at a pretty depressed level, and 
it seems that only where obsolete models 
are being sold at cut prices are sales higher 
in volume.than they were last year. This 
practice has recently spread from refrigera- 
tors to washing machines and other appli- 
ances, as their manufacturers have found it 
necessary to clear stocks of old machines 
before introducing new models. Perhaps 
as a result, some makers find that orders 
from the trade are now slightly higher than 
they were a year ago. Cut price selling 
continues with refrigerators, and may help 
to explain why sales were about 30 per 
cent higher than a year before in Septem- 
ber. Most sales, however, are still at list 
price. But, as this is the off-season for 
their sales, the rise in total is not large 
and there are signs that the improvement 
has not been maintained. Retailers’ and 
makers’ stocks of refrigerators remain un- 
comfortably high for the end of the selling 
scason—the latter are 40,000 higher than a 
year ago—though retailers did manage to 
reduce theirs during September. 
Manufacturers have a gloomy prospect 
to face this winter. Refrigerator makers 
already have stocks adequate for the new 
year, when retailers start buying. They 
cannot therefore afford to make many more 
refrigerators during the winter than re- 
tailers will currently take, which is likely to 
be few. More short-time working and per- 
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haps dismissals can be expected. Makers of 
other appliances should not suffer as badly, 
with their more evenly spread sales. But 
they are all facing a second year of oper- 
ating well below capacity. The industry 
feels that it is time that the Chancellor 
stopped adding to its burdens. A cut in 
purchase tax and ten per cent deposit for 
hire purchase is its formula for a return to 
prosperity. Even this might not bring back 
the boom of 1959. That seems to have been 
an experience that comes but once, not the 
pattern of the future—as too many firms 
thought it was. 


Cheaper Dishwashing 


HE merger between Charles Colston and 

Rolls Razor to form a jointly-owned 
company, Rolls-Colston, brings together the 
pioneer and the latest exponent of direct 
selling. Sir Charles Colston adopted this 
method to get the Hoover into the home by 
sending his salesmen there first, and has 
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employed it for his dish-washing machine ; 
Mr John Bloom used it to bypass the retailer, 
which Sir Charles and Hoover had not done, 
and, he claims, to save on the selling costs 
of his Electromatic washing machines. Now 
Mr Bloom’s methods have won. The 
Colston dishwasher will only be sold direct 
to the home ; and its price will be cut from 
£99 to “something over £60,” with a 
simpler version selling for {51. Few 
changes have been made in the product to 
match this drastic cut in price ; a cut of a 
third would roughly match the retail and 
wholesale margin. Sir Charles and Mr 
Bloom agree that this is a net saving, when 
they are sending their salesmen into the 
home in any case ; and they also gain from 
a reduction in the purchase tax payable on 
the lower price. The market has failed to 
respond to dishwashers as quickly as Sir 
Charles had hoped ; claimed improvements 
to the machine and this drastic price cut 
seem the best way of getting a reasonable 
volume of sales. 





SHORTER 


Lord Cobbold, former Governor of the 
Bank of England has been appointed a direc- 
tor of the Steel Company of Wales and also 
of Royal Exchange Assurance. 


* 


Britain has agreed to import 150,000 tons 
of South African sugar a year for the next 
five years. Following South Africa’s break 
with the Commonwealth, it lost its rights 
under the Commonwealth sugar agreement. 
Under that scheme it obtained a quota of 
157,000 tons in the British market this year 
at a price of £45 aton. It qualified for the 
Commonwealth preferential rate of duty on 
other exports. The price paid for South 
African sugar will be £354 a ton next year, 
which, in line with earlier expectations, is 
about mid-way between the free market and 
commonwealth price. 


* 


In the year to March 31st, the sales of 
Remploy, the organisation which employs 
severely disabled people, reached a record 
total of £5,557,000, compared with 
£5;143,000 in 1959-60. Net output per 
man rose from £409 to £448, but the excess 
of expenditure over income rose by £32,000 
because higher wages were paid and more 
workers were engaged, many of whom had 
to be trained, 


* 


Firm applications have already been re- 
ceived for 875,000 of the issue of up to 2 
million 5s. shares being made by the Anglo- 
Nippon Trust at 8s. a share. As stated in 
these columns two weeks ago, the trust is to 
invest in Japanese equities with long-term 


NOTES 


growth prospects. No dividend will be paid 
for the first accounting period to end Feb- 
ruary, but it is intended thereafter to distri- 
bute the bulk of the income until a gross 
annual rate of 8 per cent has been paid. 


* 


The Public Works Loan Board has cut 
its interest charges from 7} to 6% per cent 
for loans of not more than 15 years, and - 
from 7 to 63 per cent for loans of over 15 
years. This move follows the cut in Bank 
rate and the general easing of local 
authority loan rates in the London market. 


* 


The directors of Rediffusion have declared 
an unchanged interim dividend of 9 per cent 
free of tax on the capital as increased by the 
recent rights issue. They are also to make a 
two-for-one scrip issue and forecast a § per 
cent tax free final dividend on the bigger 
capital, which would give a total equivalent 
to the 24 per cent tax free payment in 


1960-61. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 706, 707 and 710 on: 


Royal Dutch/Shell Guest Keen 

Tube Investments Combined English Mills 
Carreras Rootes 

Motor Components BICC 

Beecham Farbwerke Hoechst - 


Hire Purchase Results 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 708 and 709 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 710 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RONEO LIMITED 


THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 18, 196] 


LARGER TURNOVER AND TRADING PROFIT 


FURTHER ISSUE OF CAPITAL FORESHADOWED 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS IN OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS ON FACTORS IN NATIONAL SITUATION 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Roneo Limited was held on November 9th at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C., Sir Greville S. Maginness, 
KBE (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the notice 
convening the meeting and Mr H. O. Coulson, 
FCA, representing the auditors, Messrs Barton, 
Mayhew & Co., read the report of his firm. 


The Chairman said: 


Ladies and 
Gentlemen,— In 
accordance with 
our usual cus- 
tom I suggest 
that with your 
permission the 
Report and 
Accounts be 
taken as_ read, 
but before mak- 
ing any com- 
ments on. the 
Accounts I pro- 
pose to. deal 
with certain 
changes on the 
Board of _ this 
Company since 
we last met. 





DIRECTORATE 


In April of this year Mr Peter Carew decided 
to relinquish his various industrial interests and 
duly resigned from the Board. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure to have been associated 
with Mr Carew on the Board of this Company 
for the past eighteen years during which period 
he has proved to be a wise counsellor and loyal 
colleague. I am sure that shareholders will 
desire to associate themselves with the Board 
in wishing Mr Carew many years of happy 
retirement. 


To fill the vacancy Mr E. D. E. Andrewes was 
appointed a member of the Board, 


Your Board also decided to appoint two addi- 
tional Directors. I refer to Mr G. V. Willson 
Sales Manager of the Duplicating Machines and 
Supplies Division and Mr J. D. Forbes Watson 
Sales Manager of the Furniture Systems and 
Contracts Division. I am confident that the 
knowledge and experience which these two 
gentlemen have acquired in their important 
spheres of operation will be of considerable 
benefit at our Board Meetings. The confirmation 
of the appointment of these newly-appointed 


Directors will come up at a later stage in the 
proceedings today. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Your Board is pleased to report a trading 
profit for the past year ended June 30th last of 
£869,823 representing an increase of £58,088 
over the previous year. The net profit for the 
year amounted to £260,563 as against £337,798 
for the previous year.. ‘The latter figure included 
a sum of £78,443 in respect of taxation adjust- 
ments relating to previous years and surplus on 
the realisation of investments thus making the 
comparable net profit figures of £259,355 in 
1960 and £260,563 last year. You will see from 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account that 
the charge for taxation is some £84,000 over and 
above the amount set aside last year. This is 
accounted for by the increase in trading profits 
higher rates of profits tax and in 1960 we en- 
joyed larger investment allowances on the heavy 
purchases of capital equipment. To this profit 
for the year we have to add the sum of £349,686 
being the unappropriated balance at June 30, 
1960. From the resultant figure of £610,249 
it is proposed to transfer £100,000 to General 
Reserve bringing the total of this reserve in the 
Balance Sheet to £1,490,000. Dividends less 
income tax have already been paid in respect of 
the 6 per cent and 10 per cent Preference Stocks 
and an Interim of 5 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares such dividends amounting in all to 
£55,080. It is now recommended that a Final 
Dividend of 1235 per cent less income tax be paid 
on the Ordinary Shares making 173 per cent 
less income tax for the year. After making these 
provisions the balance of unappropriated profits 
to be carried forward is £350,271 as against 
£349,686 brought forward from the previous 
year. 


I shall refer later to the bank overdraft appear- 
ing in the Balance Sheet but I would draw the 
attention of shareholders to the item of Balance 
at Bankers and Cash in hand under Current 
Assets amounting to £193,938 which almost en- 
tirely consists of cash held by our foreign 
branches and subsidiaries for their own require- 
ments. 


TRADING 


Our sales last year advanced Fy 18 per cent 
compared with 1960 and I am pleased to be able 
to report that all Divisions made their contribu- 
tions to this achievement. 


This increase in turnover was all the more 
gratifying as we had to face intense competition 


both at home and abroad as well as further rises 
in labour and material costs and it was only 
by the profit earned on our increased sales that 
we were able to offset these additional burdens, 


Notwithstanding the increased factory output 
the demand for the products of the Company 
was on such a scale as to make it impossible for 
us to satisfy the needs of our customers and 
your Board considered it necessary if we were 
to enjoy the continued goodwill of our friends 
both at home and abroad to embark upon a 
further scheme of expansion. 


The financing of these necessary extensions 
and additions to-date has been provided by bank 
accommodation but it is the intention of your 
Board to submit proposals for the issue of 
further capital when conditions are appropriate 
so as to provide the necessary funds to repay 
this overdraft and such additional finance as 
may be necessary to cover the balance of our 
capital requirements. 


Your Board is pleased to be able to report 
that orders placed in the first four months of this 
year have been well maintained. On the other 
hand the erosion of profit margins through com- 
petitive conditions both at home and abroad 
will continue and may well become more intense. 
Your Board however is satisfied that your Com- 
pany is engaged in an expanding industry which 
will provide opportunities for continued growth 
and they see no reason why they should not 
obtain their fair share of this growing business. 


When I addressed you last year I indicated 
that we would derive some benefit from our new 
factory at Norwich during the year under review, 
This has proved to be the case but I am sorry 
to say not as much as I had hoped. We had to 
face unexpected delays in the delivery of plant 
and special purpose tools and the acquiring and 
training of the necessary labour for the produc- 
tion of our products has demanded considerable 
patience but I am glad to be able to add that 
we are overcoming these initial difficulties and 
that we should derive increased benefits from 
these works during the current financial year. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 
DIVISION 


We are placing on the market a new Model 
550 Policy Stencil Duplicator to replace the 
500 Model over which it has several important 
advantages. Amongst others the motor is in 
the machine and a stand is not therefore abso- 
lutely necessary. Moreover it is being offered 
to users at a price considerably less than the 
500 Model. 
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We are also offering a new photocopying 


machine under the name of “ Roneo Flash ” and 


Spirit Duplicators both hand and electrically 


operated. 


The demand for supplies continues to grow 
vith the increased sale of machines. 


FURNITURE, SYSTEMS AND CONTRACTS 
DIVISION 


We continue to widen the range of Flushline 
Furniture of the most modern design and dur- 
ing the past year encouraged by the considerable 
success which we have enjoyed in the sale of 
Desking, introduced two years ago, we have 
developed a matching range of furniture such as 
Telephone Tables, Bookcases, Sideboard units 
and various space-saving layouts. We have been 
able to apply these various items of matching 
furniture to our well-established Executive unit 
range. 


We have also placed upon the market a new 
range of .Lockers both in styling and construc- 
tion which should appeal equally to both offices 
and works, 


For some years now we have been developing 
a new range of vertical Planfiles of an entirely 
new design and application and we are now able 
to offer this new line of equipment designed to 
deal with the difficult problem of not only filing 
but of housing valuable drawings. 


We have also placed on the market a new 
exclusive range of medium priced office chairs 
which will meet the needs of the modern office 
user for comfortable, economical, and attractively 
designed chairs. 


By the provision of these various lines we are 
now able to offer a complete range of furniture 
in both upper and medium price ranges. 


EXPORTS 


Having regard to the vital need for increased 
exports in the national interests we have spared 
no effort to develop our foreign business. I 
mentioned in my Address to the shareholders 
last year that our export trade had shown un- 
interrupted progress each year for more than a 
decade. It is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to your Board to be able to report that last 
year we made further progress in all sections 
of our overseas business which showed an over- 
all increase of 23 per cent over the previous 
year. We have no illusions about the struggle 
which lies ahead in our fight to obtain an even 
larger share of export trade but we face the chal- 
lenge in the knowledge that we have made 
encouraging progress which will inspire us in our 
determined endeavours to establish another new 
record this year. 


RONEO-NEOPOST 


This wholly-owned subsidiary continues to 
progress satisfactorily. In addition to our well- 
established lines we have acquired the exclusive 
rights in the United Kingdom for the sale of 
certain specialised machines for inserting and 
mailing, folding and signing and dating. The 
extension of our lines in this way will enable 
us to offer a more comprehensive range of Mail 
Room equipment. I feel that too often this part 
of the office tends to be neglected from the point 
of view of modern equipment and the economies 
and increased efficiency which can be derived 
from its installation. We shall be pleased to 
examine with any interested concerns the best 
way of improving the layout and equipment of 
the Mailing Department without any obligation 
on their part whatever. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
I need hardly add that the same offer of free 


survey applies to any other of our Divisions and | 


in these sternly competitive days it is of the 
utmost importance for us all to examine every 
item of possible economy whether through 
labour saving, space saving or increased effici- 
ency. “To Call in. Roneo and do the job 
properly,” will continue to be a worthwhile 
operation. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


The prosperity of our Company is dependent 
not only upon our own efforts. Indispensable as 
these are they can too easily be frustrated by 
circumstances over which individually we can 
have little control. It is for this reason that for 
many years I have completed my review of 
our affairs by drawing attention to factors in 
our national situation which appeared to me 
currently significant in relation to the prospects 
of our own Company. 


As I look back at what I have said in previous 
years I find one theme constantly recurring: the 
vital need to keep down industrial costs so as 
to increase our competitive power in the world’s 
markets. Awareness of this need has been 
blunted by the very fact that the United 
Kingdom’s share of world export trade has been 
declining for so long and so continuously. 


Sudden dangers are apprehended but those that 


mature slowly are disregarded. 


Crises due to balance of payments difficulties 
or to loss of confidence by foreigners in sterling 
have followed each other with almost predictable 
regularity since the war. From these we have 


_emerged at the apparent cost merely of a certain 


amount of temporary inconvenience caused by 
the emergency measures taken by the Govern- 
ment, but the disastrous consequences we might 
have feared of failure to deal with the under- 
lying cause of these crises have not materialised. 
That this has been the case’is hardly due to any 
merit on our part. We must attribute it instead 
to the forebearance of other countries towards 
ourselves as the chief beneficiary of the inter- 
national arrangements which have been 
developed for assisting countries in balance of 
payments difficulties. The man who habitually 
conducts his business in such a way that he has 
repeatedly to throw himself on the mercy of his 
creditors finds after a little while that their terms 
stiffen against him and that his own standing 
among his fellows declines. So it is also on the 
scale of the affairs of nations and part of the 
price we have paid in recent years without being 
fully conscious of it for our own failure to avoid 
these recurrent crises has been a steady decline 
in our influence both political ‘and economic in 
the world. 


GOVERNMENT EXPEDIENTS 


The expedients to which the Government has 
hitherto resorted as each succeeding crisis has 
occurred have had because of their very ‘nature 
to be relaxed as soon as they have served their 
immediate purpose. Apart from more or less 
continuous exhortation to greater productivity 
there has hitherto been little sign of recognition 
that our recurrent difficulties call for any co- 
herent and consistent policy from any postwar 
Government whatever its political complexion. 
From the fact that the Government at the 
present time appears to acknowledge the need 
for such a policy we must draw encouragement. 


At the same time we should recognise the 
dangers inherent in the possible extension of 
Government intervention in the affairs of indi- 
vidual industries and perhaps of individual 
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undertakings. Mistakes by industrialists, how- 
ever serious, only rarely have grave repercussions 
beyond their own businesses. Mistakes by 
Government agencies can be far-reaching and 
disastrous. For this reason alone it is important 
that the Government should keep in close touch 
with those responsible for the management of 
our industries in developing its policy so that 
this can be done on the basis of the knowledge 
and experience of businessmen whose confidence 
in that policy is essential. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


We are committed in this country to the main- 
tenance so far as it is in our power of a high 
and stable level of employment. One of the 
big problems with which we are faced is to find 
the means of preventing in conditions of high 
employment the continuous upward pressure on 
industrial costs and hence on prices of increases 
in the monetary rewards received by large sec- 
tions of the community in active employment. 


Responsibility in this matter is widely 
diffused. Employers by their own over-keen 
competition for labour have often forced wages 
above the levels negotiated on their behalf with 
the trade unions to their own and the country’s 
disadvantage and at the risk of discrediting both 
the responsible leadership in the trade unions 
and also the established machinery -for dealing 
with these matters. Raising wages might be an 
effective means by which employers could recruit 
workers if there were appreciable resources of 
labour at present voluntarily unemployed: It is 
often argued that by pushing up wages. more 
efficient employers-are able to draw workers 
away from the less efficient. This contention 
does not stand up to very close inspection. Often 
it is not a question of efficiency at all, it is rather 
that an undertaking manufacturing for a pre- 
dominantly home market is under less discipline 
in regard to its costs than one making mainly for 
export, or that an industry the nature of whose 
process involves a high ratio of capital. costs to 
labour costs attaches less importance to increases 
in the latter than another in which this position 
is reversed. High wages may encourage the 
replacement of human effort by mechanical 
power but the extent to which this is possible at 
any particular time varies very much from in- 
dustry to industry. ~- 


So far as the trade unions are concerned there 
is widespread misunderstanding of their capacity 
to make a direct and positive contribution 
towards a solution of these problems. It is only 
too obvious how irresponsible action by a trade 


. union can frustrate the efforts of both employers 


and the Government, whether such action takes 
the form of encouraging the union’s own 
members to believe that they can annex for 
themselves a disproportionate advantage in wage 
negotiations at the expense of the general body 
of workers or-of other sections of the community, 
or whether it takes the form of disrupting pro- 
duction by strikes. Such action by a union may 
call for and receive condemnation from other 
trade unions acting perhaps through the TUC. 
We are a very long way however from a position 
in which individual trade unions are likely to 
accept the views of the TUC even if these 
could be formulated as to what are proper rela- 
tionships between the wages of members of 
different unions. 


INTERESTS OF THE PUBLIC 


What all engaged in industry need to recognise 
much more closely is that these matters are not 
simply the concern of employers and employees 
and their respective organisations. The public 
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as a whole is vitally interested in actions and 
decisions which can have so great an effect on 
our national well-being and the Government has 
a duty to intervene if the national interest is 
threatened. 


Some people claim that there is a conflict 
between the Government’s main declared objec- 
tives of economic policy of balancing our over- 
seas payments, maintaining employment, achiev- 
ing higher output and living standards, and 
avoiding inflation. To my mind most of our 
difficulties flow from the breakdown of the dis- 
cipline inherent in the maintenance of monetary 
stability. If we stop inflation the other objec- 
tives will be not more difficult but easier to 
achieve. We shall have to recognise that any 
effective check on inflation involves dispelling 
the comfortable assurance that increases in costs 
can readily be passed on to the customer. This 
will follow action positively to stimulate competi- 
tion which we must all expect to have to meet 
not only in overseas markets but also increas- 
ingly at home. Whilst the principal economic 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


reason for this country joining the Common 
Market may be that thereby the area will be 
broadened within which we can sell our goods 
with the minimum impediment from tariffs and 
quotas, I believe that in the short run the main 
advantage may be that it will make for keener 
competition in our own domestic markets. 


In conclusion I would like to express on behalf 
of my colleagues and myself to all members of 
our organisation both at home and abroad our 
sincere appreciation of their loyal and devoted 
services during the past year and I am sure that 
shareholders will wish to associate themselves 
with these sentiments. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr E. D. E. Andrewes, 
Mr J. D. Forbes-Watson, Mr G. V. Willson and 
Sir Greville S. Maginness, KBE, were re-elected 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


i naaannnnnnapnneenneneEnenenensenennt 


LAKE & ELLIOT, LIMITED 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR C. J. LAKE ON CHANGES IN 
GROUP STRUCTURE 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of Lake 
& Elliot, Limited, was held on November 7th at 
Braintree, Mr C, J. Lake (the chairman) 
presiding. ‘ 


The following is his circulated statement: 


This has been a most successful year for the 
Group and it is very pleasing for me to be able 
to report that all Departments have contributed 
to the much improved result over the previous 
year. 


In recommending a Final Dividend of 8; per 
cent, less tax, on the Ordinary Capital as in- 
creased by the recent Capitalisation Issue your 
Directors point out that, in respect of the Finan- 
cial Year just ended, the total sum distributed 
in Dividend on the Ordinary Capital will be 
the same as would be required to cover payment 
of 124} per cent, less tax, on the present 
£1,000,000 Ordinary Capital. 


As announced in my letter dated June 2, 1961, 
the Directors have been considering the future 
structure of the Group and the manner in which 
its scope can best be expanded. Bearing in mind 
the differences in the nature of the products 
manufactured in the Foundries and the Jack 
Department at Braintree and the need for a 
greater degree of specialisation, not only in the 
actual manufacturing processes, but in admini- 
stration and sales techniques, it has been decided 
to separate these two activities. A new Company, 
Lake & Elliot Founders and Engineers Limited, 
has been incorporated to operate the Steel and 
Iron Foundries together with the associated 
Machine Shops. A further Company, entitled 
Lake & Elliot Jacks and Equipment Limited, 
has been incorporated to operate the Jack and 
Lifting Equipment Department. Both these 
Companies began trading on August 1, 1961, as 
wholly owned Subsidiaries of the Parent 
Company. 


OVERSEAS 


Another wholly owned operating Company has 
been formed in France, entitled Compagnie Lake 
& Elliot France, primarily to produce jacks and 
equipment within the Continent of Europe. A 
site near Calais has been acquired and it is 





anticipated that production on a limited scale 
will have begun before the end of the next 
Financial Year. I believe that this project will 
enable the Group to trade in markets which have 
hitherto been very difficult to enter. 


Other negotiations for the manufacture of the 
Group’s products overseas are continuing. 


During the year the original Agreement with 
Key Company for the manufacture of refinery 
fittings expired and was replaced by a new 
Agreement with ACF Industries Incorporated 
who had acquired the former Key Company. To 
facilitate world-wide sales and service a wholly 
owned trading Company entitled Lake & Elliot 
Overseas Limited has been incorporated. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


On October 1, 1961, through The National 
Steel Foundry (1914) Limited, the Group bought 
the share capital of Shanks Ironfounders Limited, 
of Arbroath. This old-established Company 
produces both grey iron and blackheart malleable 
iron castings and the acquisition enables the 
Group to offer the complete range of ferrous 
castings: carbon and alloy steels, S.G. iron, 
blackheart malleable iron and grey iron. 


Whilst the short-term order position in the 
Group is satisfactory, sustained effort is needed 
to keep all activities in full production as the 
situation could change rapidly. Little benefit 
from Shanks Ironfounders Limited is expected 
during the coming year and it may take up to 
five years or more before the Subsidiary Com- 
pany in France is fully developed. I therefore 
view the coming year, not without optimism, 
but with caution. 


In March, 1961, both your Chairman and your 
Managing Director completed 35 years’ service 
with the Company and each received the now 
customary gold watch. 


I anticipate that by the date of the Annual 
General Meeting both the reconstructed Tech- 
nical building and the Sports Club will be 
occupied and in use. 


I feel sure that all Members will wish to join 
the Directors in expressing their sincere appreci- 
ation of the splendid efforts made by all em- 
ployees during the year. And in particular I 
must congratulate The National Steel Foundry 
(1914) Limited and the Jack Department at 
Braintree for their achievements of record 
outputs both in goods and in value. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON MERCHANT 
SECURITIES 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS 


The Eighty-Ninth Annual General Meeting 
of London Merchant Securities Limited was 
held on November 9th in London, Mr Max 
Rayne, chairman, presiding. 


The Directors recommended a dividend of 
10 per cent and a free scrip issue of one new 
share for every two held. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated review: 


The affairs of the Company and its subsi- 
diaries have continued to proceed satisfactorily, 
on the lines forecast in the previous review and 
the successful progress is reflected in the 
accounts, 


The wholly-owned subsidiary, British Com- 
mercial Property Investment Trust Limited, is 
now the vehicle for all the group’s property 
enterprises. In accordance with our established 
policy, independent valuations have been 
obtained in respect of newly completed 
properties and the resultant surpluses have been 
taken to capital reserve. 


Rentals and valuations achieved in respect of 
completed buildings have shown gratifying 
increases over estimates submitted in previous 
reports. It is expected that the further revalua- 
tions to be undertaken during the current year 
will again produce a significant surplus. Addi- 
tional commercial properties have been acquired 
and important new developments are already in 
hand and in train. 


In particular, there has been an impressive 
expansion in the activities of Kensington 
Commercial Property Investments Limited (the 
subsidiary in which we are associated with 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company 
Limited). 


British Commercial acquired a_ two-thirds 
interest in the Cawder Estate comprising some 
5,000 acres immediately north-east of Glasgow. 


Our Canadian subsidiary has completed the 
assembly of a large and important site in 
Toronto. 


Discussions are currently proceeding which 
may lead to the acquisition by London Merchant 
Securities of a substantial interest in the equity 
of The New River Company, Limited, and our 
association with the latter in the redevelopthent 
of parts of their Clerkenwell Estate. 


The debenture loan from the Yorkshire 
Insurance Company Limited has been taken up 
to the extent of £2,500,000 in the period under 
review, leaving a further sum of £1,500,000 
available for future requirements. The overall 
liquidity position may be regarded with con- 
fidence. 


The results of The “ Sanitas ” Trust Limited 
showed a further improvement during the year 
under review and the increased dividend pro- 
duces a satisfactory return on our investment. 


As to future earnings, lettings already con- 
cluded by the property companies indicate that 
significant improvements can be expected and 
it is to be hoped that these will be reinforced 
by revenue accruing from the _ remaining 
interests of the group. 


The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the one for two 
free scrip issue was approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


Record earnings for the sixth successive year 
were reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, GBE, 
Chairman of Tube Investments Limited, in his 
annual review posted to Stockholders on 
November 16, 1961. In the course of his 
remarks, Sir Ivan said: 

It is my pleasure to report record results for 
the sixth successive year. On a_ turnover 
expanded by 20 per cent, total trading profits, 
after depreciation of £6,199,900 (£4,904,825 last 
year), increased by £1,753,660—over 9 per cent 
—to £20,961,123, despite a reduction of 
£1,700,000 in the earnings of the British 
Aluminium Group. 


It will be seen in the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account that the profits of the B.A. Group 
have been shown separately from those of the 
main TI Group. This has been done because 
the large minority interest in that Company 
reduced the impact its earnings have on TI’s net 
amount available for appropriation. 


If we look at our results, therefore, without 
the B.A. figures, we can better see how TI’s 
preponderant and traditional business has fared. 
This shows that the pre-tax profits of the main 
TI Group increased by £3.5 million. These take 
in the earnings of the new companies consoli- 
dated this year but not last. If, for a comparison 
on a like with like basis, these, too, are excluded, 
our profits before tax, on an expanded turnover, 
exceeded the record earnings of the previous year 
by some £800,000. 

Having regard to the unavoidable susceptibility 
of Groups like ours to the changing conditions of 
the national economy, I believe Stockholders will 
feel that, however we look at the year’s trading 
figures, they represent a satisfactory result. This 
is expressed still more clearly in the net amount 
available for appropriation. While total trading 
profits rose by approximately 9 per cent, the net 
earnings of the Group increased by almost 15 
per cent, from £8,100,735 to £9,304,538. A 
significant factor accounting for this was the 
reduction in the proportion of profit attributable 
to minority interests, resulting from the substan- 
tial fall in B.A.’s profits; there was also the 
release of £210,000 of a provision made last year 
against previous losses by Canadian British 
Aluminium, which is now operating at a profit. 


PROGRESS OF DIVISIONS 


It would be an over-simplification to generalise 
on these figures, for we had our full crop of 
difficulties. In addition to lower aluminium 
results, the operations of our Cycle and Electrical 
Divisions were less rewarding. These consumer- 
durable companies have been subjected to official 
restraint throughout the year, and there is no 
discernible prospect of it slackening. Competi- 
tion became keener for the reduced business 
available to these industries, and this took its toll 
on earnings. On the other hand, activity in the 
capital goods and kindred industries remained 
at a high level, and kept our Steel Tube, 
Engineering and General Divisions _ busy, 
although margins were under growing pressure. 


Our steelmaking companies served with valu- 
able effect the main purpose for which they were 
acquired and are being developed—that of assur- 
ing us adequate supplies of the high quality 
steels we must use. But they were unfairly 
burdened by having to carry last autumn’s addi- 
tions to their basic coal and wage costs, and a 


SIXTH YEAR OF RECORD EARNINGS 
TVS POLICY OF BALANCED GROWTH 


heavy price increase of fuel oil, without being 
permitted anything like adequate recompense in 
their own prices. The argument that cost in- 
creases on this scale should be absorbed by 
higher levels of productivity, affords shallow 
comfort when this is prevented by official 
restraints on demand, and when, in any case, 
the higher productivity is impossible before 
necessary development schemes are completed. 
In the circumstances, our steel companies did 
well on a much increased turnover. 


I referred last year to our intention, when 
circumstances permitted, of reverting to our 
earlier practice of dividing the year’s distribution 
equally between the interim and final payments. 
An interim dividend of 7 per cent was, there- 
fore, paid in May, equivalent to half the effec- 
tive total dividend of the previous year. After 
careful consideration of the relevant circum- 
stances, including national policy, your Directors 
recommend a final payment of 7 per cent, 
making again a total distribution for the year of 
14 per cent. 


There has been no significant change in the 
capital structure of the Group, and, I may say, 
none is contemplated. The small increase in the 
Share Capital results from the purchase of the 
remaining Ordinary shares outstanding at July 
1960, in Raleigh Industries Limited; the pre- 
miums attaching to them are included in the 
increase in Capital Reserves. The main change 
to the Balance Sheet arises from the consoli- 
dation of the Raleigh Industries, Loewy 
Engineering and Venesta Foils companies, which 
were last year included in the accounts as un- 
consolidated subsidiaries at £19.9 million. We 
do not intend to consolidate our sub-subsidiary, 
Canadian British Aluminium, which operated at 
a substantial profit during the year. 


I referred last year to the arrangements we 
were making to put the finances of the B.A. 
Group on an independent basis, not least to 
enable the Company itself to raise funds as 
necessary for its further development. These 
plans matured and subsequently by medium 
term borrowing totalling £9 million at advan- 
tageous rates in the. Swiss capital market, B.A. 
has repaid its debts to its bankers and to TI. 
These Swiss loans, together with the £34 million 
Debenture Stock of Raleigh Industries, account 
for the substantial increase in the consolidated 
liability under Loan and Debenture Stock. None 
of it relates to new borrowing by the TI Parent 
Company. 


£75 MILLION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


It was not to be expected that the capital 
developments for which we issued new Ordinary 
capital in the spring of 1960 would yet have 
reached the stage of expenditure on any com- 
mensurate scale; of the £23 million gross addi- 


| tions to fixed assets £14 million are in respect of 


the newly-acquired companies. Whilst substan- 
tial progress has been made on a number of 
important capital projects, the rate of expendi- 
ture will now accelerate, reaching its peak in 
about three years. 


We estimate that the capital cost of our 
development programme (excluding the alu- 
minium companies) will be approximately £75 
million, spread over the next five years or so. 
Financing it should not set a serious problem. 
With our existing quick assets of £25 million 


(excluding B.A.), plus our cash flow calculated 
on a conservative basis, and allowing for addi- 
tional working capital, the borrowing necessary 
will be quite short term and comfortably covered 
by our banking facilities, without affecting divi- 
derid policy. 


The+ completion of the programme should 
ensure our ability to meet the challenges and the 
opportunities which an uncertain future is certain 
to present. It represents no more than a con- 
tinuance, at a somewhat faster tempo, of our 
post-war policy of modernisation and expansion 
and carefully-planned rationalisation or produc- 
tion, which has served so well in recent years. 


INTERNAL EXPANSION 


By this policy, our growth over the post-war 
years has stemmed much more from the develop- 
ment of our own businesses than it has by the 
acquisition of new companies. By far the most 
substantial acquisitions in TI’s forty-odd years’ 
history have taken place during the last five 
years. In this respect, these five years have 
been exceptional and are, therefore, hardly repre- 
sentative. But during this period, when the 
disposable resources of the Group have increased 
by £120 million, £65 million—or. over half— 
have been devoted to the expansion of our 
traditional business, to the development after 
purchase of acquired companies, and to the pro- 
vision of additional working capital. During 
this same period, Group earnings have increased . 
by 85 per cent, of which one-half has. come 
directly from the companies in TI before 1956. 
This represents an effective growth rate of these 
companies of 8 per cent per annum. 


The facts show that this policy of controlled 
and balanced development has been sound. In 
this critical time of change, a valuable degree of 
co-ordination and rationalisation has, by it, been 
firmly established in the aluminium, cycle and 
precision steel tube industries of the country. 
In each of our Divisions concerned, and also 
in the Engineering Division, the integrated whole 
has acquired a strength far beyond the sum 
total of the parts operating as separate units. 
Our competitive power is correspondingly 
greater: and it is still growing. 


We are now proceeding with a £31 million 
scheme, to be completed in 1964, covering a new 
low cost steel works and primary and strip 
mills. It will raise Park Gate’s productive 
capacity from 425,000 to 800,000 ingot tons a 
year. This extra capacity will be adequate for 
our needs as far as can be seen at present. It 
will give the Division a total production potential 
of 1,300,000 ingot tons a year, and will place us 
among the most up-to-date and cheapest pro- 
ducers of steel in Europe. 


The motive force which generated this 
important scheme was the need to bridge a gap 
in TI’s future supply of tube steel which threat- 
ened to assume serious proportions in the next 
few years—a situation of the kind from which we 
suffered so heavily after. the war—and which 
originally forced us into steelmaking. The new 
project will reduce our dependence on outside 
supplies by more than 200,000 tons a year, 
thereby giving an assured market for well over 
half of the additional capacity. 


HIGHER EXPORTS TO EUROPE 
We are pleased, though not satisfied, with our 
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export performance. TI’s intake of export orders 
was £34 million, plus £8 million by BA. A 
significant change has been a more balanced dis- 
tribution of our exports as between Divisions. 
The Cycle Division has regained its former lead, 
but, whereas a few years ago over 75 per cent of 
our direct exports were made by the Cycle and 
Steel Tube Divisions, now our sales are more 
evenly divided between four, including the 
Engineering and Aluminium Divisions. 


Our total direct exports accounted for more 
than 1 per cent by value of all the exports from 
the United Kingdom, or 2 per cent of the 
country’s total exports of metals and engineering 
goods. The Commonwealth and the United 
States of America took 43 per cent and 12 per 
cent respectively; and exports to Europe 
increased by over 30 per cent, representing 21 
per cent of our total. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


I have reveiwed TI’s main affairs in a year 
when the country once again has run headlong 
into serious balance of payments difficulties. 
The familiar measures, with their regular dis- 
ruption of industrial effort, will no doubt be 
effective in time in restoring our exports to an 
acceptable level. They have already damped 
down home demand generally, but as yet there 
has not been the compensating improvement in 
business from abroad. 


Our results for the current year, of which 
only seven weeks are known at the time of 
writing this statement, must depend to some 
extent upon how short or long this transition 
period will be. These are obviously not the 
circumstances in which one could make predic- 
tions with any confidence ; neither are they those 
which might be expected to herald another 
record-breaking year. I do say without hesita- 
tion, however, that TI is in a strong position to 
make. good use of all its trading opportunities, 
and will be intent on doing so. 


COMMON MARKET 


I believe the Government is right in seeking 
admission to the Common Market. In _ the 
world of today, we virtually have no other 
choice. It has become clear that the consolida- 
tion of an Atlantic Community lies now 
through Europe, not outside it. After a second 
bout of self destruction in a generation, Western 
Europe’s economic revival has proved the vitality 
of the region and the important part it could 
play in the world through its economic strength 
and political influence. Europe might succeed 
in playing this part without Britain, But I 
would prefer not to speculate on what Britain’s 
prospects would be if we stand aloof—if the 
Common Market succeeded without us—or if, 
without us, it fell apart under pressure of 
political discord. 


Britain’s need for larger markets is imperative, 
We require wider scope for mass production and 
specialisation. We must look for partners 
absorbed, as Britain is, in technical progress, and 
we must associate with other advanced industrial 
countries in sharing the burden and fruits of 
research. In reality, these partners can only be 
found in Western Europe. 


I do not underrate the initial cost of joining. 
For some time, we in TI have been making our 
plans on the assumption that Britain will join 
the Common Market. We are not dismayed at 
the effects this is bound to have on us all. We 
look upon Britain’s joining as an opportunity and 
a challenge, which should eventually bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number in this 
country and in the Commonwealth. 


‘ 
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PETER BROTHERHOOD LIMITED 


LARGER SALES BUT SMALLER PROFIT 
SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 
MR WILLIAM THOMPSON’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Peter Brotherhood, Limited, was held on 
November 14th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC, Mr William Thompson, 
MIPE, chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr Joseph Gerrard, having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
feel my first duty, while presiding for the first 
time over our annual general meeting, is to 
express our deep regret that, during the past 
year, Mr A. Marcus Neal, after fifty years with 
the firm, including some twenty-five as Chairman 
and General Manager, indicated his intention to 
retire from the firm’s service. 


Without attempting to assess the total value 
of Mr. Neal’s activities during his management, 
there is no doubt that his intimate knowledge of 
the business of the company, his experience, his 
judgment and, above all, his ready guidance in 
all matters will be much missed by all those with 
whom he worked. All who know Mr Neal will 
wish him a long and happy retirement. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Additions to the Board during the year have 
been Mr K. Grant, whose promotion to the 
position of Assistant General Manager was 
reported last year, and Mr A. F. Wainwright, 
who has been our Chief Accountant for the past 
twenty years. 


The appointment of these two gentlemen has 
caused general satisfaction and will, I am sure, 
be to the benefit of the firm generally. 


As you will see from the Directors’ Report you 
will be asked to confirm the election to the 
Board of Messrs. Grant and Wainwright later 
in the proceedings. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Before dealing with the question of the profit 
for the year I should now like, with your per- 
mission, ladies and gentlemen, to refer very 
briefly to the accounts. 


From the Balance Sheet, on the Asset side, 
you will notice there has been an increase of 
£28,536 since last year under Fixed Assets which, 
in the main, is accounted for by the increase in 
the value of Fixed Plant and Machinery amount- 
ing to £23,956. This item is being constantly 
reviewed by your Board who realise the impor- 
tance of keeping up with the latest machine tool 
practice which, as you will understand, has a 
fundamental bearing on efficient production, 


Stores and Work in Progress at £1,589,026 
show an increase of £216,358 over the 1960 
figure. As the increase in the value of Stores 
amounts to £69,776, it follows that the Work in 
Progress has increased by £146,582. This, I 
should point out, is a figure which varies from 
year to year according to the class of work going 
through our shops during the period under 
review. 


Debtors and Prepayments at £666,726 and 
Cash and Tax Reserve Certificates at £466,229 
show an increase of £105,394 and £41,113 
respectively over the 1960 amounts. These 
figures, I think you will agree, indicate that the 
liquid asset position is being well maintained. 


_ to date. 


» 


The only other figure I would refer to is the 
surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabili- 
ties, which, as you will observe, amounts to the 
satisfactory figure-of £1,349,879. 


FIGURES REFLECT LARGER ORDER BOOK 


A reference to the Liability side of the Balance 
Sheet shows Current Liabilities and Provisions 
at £855,959 as compared with £586,265 for 1960, 
an increase of £269,694, made up, in the main, 
by the increase in the amount of the Creditors 
figure. This figure reflects a larger order book, 
a remark which also applies to the increase in 
advance payments amounting to £99,533. 


Before we leave this section of the accounts I 
should like to draw your attention to the Capital 
Commitments figure of £122,000 for machinery 
and equipment on order at March 31st to keep 
our foundries and machine shops thoroughly up 
Of this amount equipment to the value 
of £38,000 has already been delivered, while 
further orders to the value of £62,000 have since 
been placed by us, 


SALES, PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Sales show an increase of 13 per cent over last 
year’s figure but, as our Chairman, Mr Neal, 
informed you in his statement last November, a 
proportion of this work had been taken at very 
keen prices which were bound to lead to a reduc- 
tion of Profit for the year now under review. 


Accordingly from the Profit and Loss Account 
I have to report a Profit of, £421,120, before 
taxation, against a comparable figure for 1960 
of £509,859. 


Of this Trading Profit of £421,120 provision 
for taxation absorbs £212,800—leaving us with 
a net profit for the year, available for distribu- 
tion and allocation, of £208,320, against £268,859 
last year. 


The question of a Dividend has been con- 
sidered by your Board who feel fully justified in 
recommending a Final of 20 per cent., less tax, 
making, with the 5 per cent, less tax, Interim 
Dividend already paid, a total of 25 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary capital. , 


In addition to the payment of the above men- 
tioned final dividend and allowing for the 
Preference and interim dividends already paid, 
we further recommend the allocation of £25,000 
to General Reserve, bringing this reserve to a 
total of £550,000, and the addition of the balance 
of £16,980 to Carry Forward, bringing this 
surplus to a total of £184,195. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR SOME TIME 


I would now like to refer to future prospects 
and to inform you that at the moment we have 
a most satisfactory order book which will ensur¢ 
the full employment of our plant capacity for 
some time to come. 


The skilled labour position has shown 3 
decided improvement in recent months and this 
additional labour, combined with the benefit of 
the recently acquired machine tools referred 10 
above, will, I am sure, result in an increase if 
output during the current year ending March 3], 
1962. 


The general tendency in engineering toward 
increased overhead expenses and reduced profil 
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margins must not be overlooked, but in view 
of our anticipated additional output, it is 
expected that the profit for the year will also 
show an improvement. 


Looking further ahead, we already have orders 
which will ensure working to full capital well 
into the following year and your Directors are 
confident that, given reasonable economic and 
political stability, the coatinued prosperity of 
your Company is assured. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


ADVERSE EFFECT OF LOWER 
COPPER PRICES 


UPWARD TREND IN WORLD 
CONSUMPTION CONTINUED 


The following is an extract from the review 
by Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, the chairman, which 
has been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : 

The lower copper prices prevailing during 
the year and the voluntarily reduced sales re- 
sulted in our gross profit from mining operations 
of £8.3m. being £1.9m. less than in the previous 
year. The adverse effects of the world market 
were partially offset in our case by a reduction 
in the unit costs of mining and treating copper. 
On the other hand, the cost of production of 
cobalt rose sharply and operations resulted in a 
small loss. 

Our investment income of £4.87m. was 
£0.65m. higher than last year, mainly owing 
to the receipt of the Bancroft Mines maiden 
ordinary dividend, and our total gross profit was 
£14.37m. Taxation has to be provided at the 
increased rate of 8s. in the £ now applicable to 
public companies in the Federation, and our net 
profit was £10.95m. compared with £11.53m. 
last year. 

The increased tax rate has also necessitated the 
provision of £0.26m. in respect of additional tax 
on last year’s profits. The directors have appro- 
priated £1.5m. for capital expenditure, placed 
£0.25m. to general reserve and have recom- 
mended the maintenance of the final dividend 
at 5s. 6d. (net), which together with the interim 
dividend of ls. 6d. makes an unchanged ‘7s. (net) 
for the year. 


COPPER MARKET 


At the beginning of our financial year in July, 
1960, the cash price of copper on the London 
Metal Exchange was £254 per ton, rising to £260 
later in the month. From August prices steadily 
receded until, in October, a low point of £218 
per ton was reached. 

Early in October, 1960, the two producing 
groups in Northern Rhodesia and certain major 
producers in North America and in the Congo 
decided to impose voluntary cuts in production 
or in sales with a view to correcting the im- 
balance between supply and demand. In the 
first quarter of 1961 similar action was taken by 
other major producers in South and North 
America and, at that time, it was estimated that 
the flow of copper to world markets would be 
reduced by some 250,000 tons per annum. Two 
of the North American producers have since 
returned to normal production and the effective 
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TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORK-PEOPLE 


In paying tribute to the staff and work-people 
I would like to offer my thanks for the efforts 
made by them to satisfy our heavy delivery 
programme during the past year. 


This has entailed many hours of additional 
work and my Directors and I wish to express 
our appreciation of their willing co-operation. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously 


reduction in copper supplies is now probably of 
the order of 180,000 tons annually. 


Largely as a result of these measures the down- 
ward trend in prices was arrested and at the end 
of December the market closed at £228 per ton. 
During the first nine months of 1961 prices on 
the London Metal Exchange remained relatively 
steady with a low point in January of £216 per 
ton and a high point of £248 per ton in May. 


LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


The past 12 months’ have not been free of 
strikes among the world’s major producers. 
Apart from short shutdowns at various proper- 
ties, there was a six weeks’ strike in October, 
1960, at Chuquicamata which resulted in an esti- 
mated loss of output of some 35,000 tons. Dur- 
ing August and September, 1961, further strikes 
in Chile and in North America caused losses in 
copper production amounting to upwards of 
60,000 tons. Despite this loss of copper on 
world markets and political uncertainty in parts 
of Africa there has not been any hardening in 
prices. The long term prospects nevertheless 
remain encouraging. The era of major expansion 
in the world’s productive capacity appears 
to have come to an end and the upward trend in 
consumption promises to continue. 


The increase in the cost of cobalt production | 


to which I have referred was due mainly to 
difficulties in recovery and to a reduction in the 
overall grade. 


The political developments in Katanga and 
the unrest in the Northern Province of Northern 
Rhodesia did not affect production at Rhokana, 
which continued uninterrupted throughout the 
year. 


SABOTAGE IN NORTHERN PROVINCE 


There has recently been a spate of attempts 
at sabotage of communications and public build- 
ings apparently arising from the dislike expressed 
by some African nationalists of the amended 
constitutional proposals for Northern Rhodesia. 
The main campaign of sabotage and arson has, 
however, been centred in the Northern Province, 
hundreds of miles from the Copperbelt. I am 
glad to say that the incidence of violence has 
been contained by firm Government action. 
There is not much hope of any constitution 
working until widespread intimidation and 
violence are eliminated and I trust that those 
who are in a position to bring the unrest to an 
end will come to realise that no good will be 
achieved for the country or themselves by pur- 
suing their political objectives by such means. 


The influence of political unrest and uncer- 
tainty in Northern Rhodesia and in the Congo 
over the past year has inevitably been felt by our 
employees, European and African alike, but they 
have nevertheless continued to provide the same 
high standard of service and loyalty as in the 
past. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts are 
obtainable from the London Office of the Cor- 
poration, 40, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
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adopted and the _ proposed — dividend. was 


approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr. G. W. Wilks, TD, 
FCA, Mr_ Kenneth Grant, AMIMechE, 
AMIMarE, and Mr A. F. Wainwright, were re- 
elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs. Whinney, Smith & Whinney, was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote, of 
thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and 
work-people. 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER OFFSETS LOWER 
PROFIT MARGINS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Midland Industries Limited was held on 
November 9th at Wolverhampton, Mr J. H. 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an- extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The modest optimism I expressed in my state- 
ment last year has been justified by events. In 
common with many other concerns we have had 
to meet higher costs both of materials and 
labour and to accept lower profit margins, but 
this has been counteracted by increased turn- 
over, the net result being increased profits by 
all members of the Group. 


The Group trading profit at £141,539 is an 
improvement of some £34,000 on last year. 
After providing for increased taxation, the. net 
profit at £66,239 shows an.advance of about 
£13,000 over that for last year. 


We are recommending a Final Dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 43d. per share, less tax, 
making a total of 7d. per share, less tax (same). 


The Boston Companies are now wholly located 
at Heath Town Works, resulting in economies of 
administration and improved production 
efficiency. 


The products of the Boston Companies are 
being well received. The Hoskinson Smokeless 
Incinerator is finding its way into the plant of 
many of the larger organisations in this 
country. 


The Take-Off machine for plastics, rubber 
and metal extrusions is accepted as one of the 
best produced. 


The Fordhouses factory of Bettles & Sons 
Ltd. has enjoyed a very successful year. 


During the past year the Parent Company 
has finalised and brought into full-scale pro- 
duction a_new series of “MIL” Hydraulic 
Loader while still retaining production of the 
former models for which the demand con- 
tinues, 


In the Steam Division the demand continues 
for the well-tried. and almost indestructible 
“MIL” Thermostatic Traps. Increases were 
achieved in the sale of Pressure Reducing Valves 
and other accessories produced by the Steam 
Division. 

Orders during the first quarter of the current 
year for the products of the Group in general 
are in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of last year, but, profit margins are 
narrowing. However, providing trading condi- 
tions do not further deteriorate, I feel there are 
reasonable prospects for a satisfactory year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Chairman’s Statement: RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia 
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Political Issues have Tended to Obscure Steady 
Economic Progress in the Federation 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL AND 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Mr H. F. Oppenheimer Stresses Need to Accelerate Development 


of Country’s Resources 





The following is from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : : 


During our financial year the majority of 
copper producers in the western world decided 
to impose cuts in production or sales to restore 
the balance between copper supplies and 
demand. These measures helped to arrest the 
downward trend in price, which had reached a 
low point of £218 per ton in October, 1960, 
and since then the price has remained relatively 
stable. The three copper-producing companies 
of the Anglo American Corporation Group, 
Rhokana Corporation, Nchanga Consolidated 
Copper Mines and Bancroft Mines, from which 
the major part of our income is derived, decided 
in October last year to withhold 10 per cent of 
their production from the market. 


The profits of all three companies were 
affected by the lower copper price and the cut in 
sales, but Bancroft suffered proportionately more 
owing to its higher cost of production. Rhokana 
and Nchanga were able to maintain their 
dividends, but Bancroft has recommended a 
reduction from 1s, to 9d. net per stock unit for 
the year, in view of the lower profits and the 
programme of capital expansion. In the result 
our net profit for the year of £7,251,275 was 
slightly higher than in 1960. 


After recommending a final dividend of 6s. 
net, which with the interim dividend of 2s. gives 
the same distribution as last year, we have been 
able to transfer £1,876,571 to general reserve. 
After the transfer from this year’s profit and 
from investment reserve the general reserve now 
stands at £9,250,000. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FEDERATION 


Our Company’s prospects depend so much on 
the future of the Federation that members may 
like to have some assessment of the political and 
general situation. Seen from outside, the 
Federation may appear during the last year to 
have undergone a series of political crises, to 
have had a stagnating economy, and to have 
made little progress along its avowed path of 
partnership. Certainly if stock exchange prices 
are a fair indication of Britain’s and the Con- 
tinent’s view of the future of the country, they 
show little confidence, with Federal Government 
stock yielding around 9 per cent and copper 
mines with large ore reserves standing on a yield 
basis of about 16 per cent net after Federal 
taxes. 


Nevertheless in my opinion it has been a year 
of great and heartening progress politically, 
economically and socially. Outstanding in the 
political field was the Referendum in Southern 
Rhodesia where by a two to one majority the 
electorate—at present largely European—voted 
for a new and progressive constitution. 
has been a tendency to regard this constitution 
simply as one which, by the introduction of a 
separate lower roll, will give Africans 15 seats 
in an enlarged Assembly of 65 members. That 
may well be one immediate result; but in addi- 
tion to the provision in this way of African 
representation’ in the Assembly, and an 
immediate increase in the total. number of 
African voters, the non-racial character of the 
franchise will soon lead, with normal educational 
and economic progress, to significant African 
numbers on the upper roll as well. To my 
mind it is wrong to consider these changes 
necessarily in terms of racial conflict, as most of 
the existing political parties have members of all 
races and this tendency is increasing. 


The party in power in Southern Rhodesia 
took the situation further forward at its Con- 


gress last month by voting without opposition — 


that the Government should press ahead with 
legislation to allow the acquisition of land any- 
where in Southern Rhodesia without regard to 
race (except that the Reserve land should con- 
tinue to be protected for the benefit of its 
African inhabitants), and to facilitate the absorp- 
tion of urban Africans into a non-racial com- 
munity. At the same time it voted to introduce 
legislation after the next election to ban racial 
discrimination in public places; in fact many 
hotels and cinemas in Southern Rhodesia are 
already non-racial. In Northern Rhodesia, 
where the major interests of our company are 
established, similar legislation was introduced 
in September, 1960, and, after a few minor inci- 
dents, the new order has worked well. 


However, the indecision over the constitutional 
plans for Northern Rhodesia led to some loss of 
confidence within the Territory and to a series 
of acts of arson and sabotage mainly in the 
Northern Province. The purpose of this law- 
lessness appears to have been to persuade the 
British Government to revise the constitution 
it announced in June. Whether or not these 
proposals are revised, it is certain that the influ- 
ence of African voters will grow very rapidly, 
and this is a concept which is becoming increas- 
ingly accepted in Northern Rhodesia. The 
situation as I write is now calm; and in fact at 
the time it was clear that the incidents caused 


There, 


anxiety and resentment among large numbers of 
the African population. 


The future constitutional shape of the 
Federation is still undecided and no date has yet 
been set for the Federal review talks. The 
Malawi Party now in power in Nyasaland has 
continued to voice its opposition to the Federa- 
tion, but I remain convinced that Federation 
provides greater prospects for economic advance 


and for stability than the three territories could , 


achieve individually; and certainly the facts 
of economic progress since federation are 
impressive. 

While I do not regard economic progress as a 
substitute for political advance, equally I believe 
that immediate universal suffrage in these terri- 
tories carries the risk of a sharp decline in living 
standards, and that the considerable number of 
Africans who favour qualifications for the 
suffrage can in no sense be called stooges because 
they support responsible Government. Very 
shortly after the start of Federation I said that 
its chief problem was poverty and, although 
since then there has been a great improvement 
in living standards, poverty and unemployment 
are still the major problems. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


While there have been great advances in indus- 
trial activity, a firm foundation for an expanding 
economy in the Federation can only be assured 
by extensive rural development, leading to a 
general increase in cash earnings above the sub- 
sistence level by the majority of the people in 
the rural areas where 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion live. Rural development, in my view, is not 
only the best immediate means of widening 
employment and providing better living stan- 
dards for the lowest capital cost, but should in 
turn lead to increased industrial activity. All 
three territories are working on schemes for land 
settlement and greater productivity, and our 
Group has indicated to the Federal Government 
our readiness to make loans available to assist 
this type of development. 


The concentration of attention on_ political 
issues has tended to obscure the steady progress 
made by all sections of the economy apart from 
the building industry. The level of industrial 
activity in all manufacturing groups was 9.8 per 
cent greater in 1960 than in 1959 and there is 
every indication that this year will again show 
substantial progress. 


In the sphere of mining there has been 
further expansion. In Southern Rhodesia the 
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value of mineral production was £26,380,000 in 


1960 compared with £25,003,000 in 1959. In 
Northern Rhodesia; our Group is engaged on 
three major schemes involving an aggregate 
estimated capital cost of £15 million. 

Similarly, the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group’s Mufulira Mine, in which we have a 
substantial interest, has been engaged on a major 
expansion scheme involving the development 
f the Mufulira West Orebody. 


On the Copperbelt, and at Broken Hill and 
Wankie, the year has seen considerable progress 
in industrial and social relations. Last year I 
eferred to the preliminary agreement the copper 
mining companies had reached with the 
European-controlled Northern Rhodesia Mine 
Workers’ Union to establish a unified wage scale 
with no racial bar to progress. Although in our 
subsequent negotiations with’ the Northern 
Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ Trade Union on 
the implementation of these proposals we are 
meeting many difficulties, I am hopeful that in 
due course we shall reach agreement. Mean- 
while Africans and Europeans are being trained 
side by side in the underground schools at 
Nkana and Nchanga to qualify for jobs pre- 
viously attainable only by Europeans. We are 
ilso negotiating with the Mines African Staff 
Association for the advancement of Africans 
in the staff field. All our African employees on 
the copper mines have this year been brought 
into the Group Pension Scheme which will give 
them greatly enhanced security and benefits. 
At Wankie, as a result of new industrial agree- 
ments in Southern Rhodesia, it is intended that 
European and African mineworkers will for the 
first time be represented by a single trade union 
as has already happened with officials and 
salaried staff of all races. The mines now have 
football, athletics and other sports sides in which 
the races participate together and I would par- 
ticularly like to mention the outstanding -success 
of the Wankie football team, which reached the 
final of the Southern Rhodesid Amateur Cup. 


BREAKING DOWN OF SOCIAL BARRIERS 


The first children to benefit from the creation 
of The Northern Rhodesia Educational Trust by 
the Copperbelt mining companies were admitted 
to schools in 1960. About 2,400 children have 
so far started their primary education in new 
schools or classrooms built with Trust money 
and this year five Trust secondary schools have 
been opened. Plans are in hand for the con- 
struction of a new. college at Mufulira to pro- 
vide additional teachers. 


The College of Social Service at Lusaka, 
named after my father, is to receive its first 
intake of 33 students in January next year. The 
enrolment includes African, European and 
Coloured students, both women and men, drawn 
from different territories in Southern and East 
Africa. The Outward Bound School in the 
Chimanimani Mountains has run three very 
successful courses on non-racial lines as part 
of a pilot project, and the permanent school is 
to be started next year to take about 250-boys 
a year from all over the Federation. With the 
facilities shortly to be available at such insti- 
tutions as the Bernard Mizeki School, St. 
Ignatius College and the Nyatsime College, sub- 
stantial numbers of Africans will now be able 
to provide their children with a public school 
education. 


All these’ projects have called for considerable 
contributions from both firms and individuals, 
and it is most impressive how much time, energy 
and money some citizens of the Federation are 
ready to devote to these causes, 
been a most encouraging increase in the pro- 


There has also ~ 
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vision of services, training and amenities on a 
non-racial basis by voluntary organisations. 


While I do not for a moment suggest that 
there are not still grave political, social and 
economic problems, credit should be given to 
the substantial advance that has been made. It 
is, I think, generally realised now that in the 
spectacular economic progress of the first three 
or four years of Federation attention was 
diverted from urgent social and political prob- 
lems, but an outstanding effort is being made 
to make up for the time and opportunities that 
were lost. 


BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South 
Africa) 


The Twenty-fourth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of shareholders will be held in Johannesburg 
on November 21, 1961. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the affairs of the Company by the 
Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated November 2, 
1961. 


WORKING RESULTS 


The results achieved during the year under 
review established many new records for the 
Company. A new record profit from gold pro- 
duction of R15,965,384 was attained and the 
profit from the production of uranium oxide and 
sulphuric acid, at R3,779,000, was also the 
highest recorded by the Company. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


The footage developed underground also 
exceeded previous rates. Due, however, to the 
need to provide connections between the new 
‘“*B” series of sub-incline shafts and the recently 
completed “A” series and to advance the three 
cross-cuts from the vicinity of A2 Sub-Incline 
Shaft to connect with the new No. 4 Vertical 
Shaft which is being sunk from the surface, the 
additional development footage was all off-reef. 
In the lower grade western section of the mine, 
however, development continues to be of an 
exploratory nature on the reef horizon. About 
35 per cent of the footage developed on reef 
was in this lower-than-average-payability area, 
but nevertheless the general payability of reef 
disclosures fell off slightly in association with a 
small reduction in the channel width of the reef. 
It is not possible at this stage to determine 
whether or not this represents any persistent 
trend. It is of interest to note the establish- 
ment of some new ore reserve blocks in the 
section towards the western boundary of the 
property. 

The available ore reserve, all on the Carbon 
Leader Reef, re-estimated at June 30, 1961, in- 
creased by a little over one per cent to 4,531,000 
tons, there being a small decrease in the gold and 
uranium values and in the stoping width. 


NO. 4 VERTICAL SHAFT 


Sinking progress during the year under review 
was satisfactory and, at the year end, the shaft 
had reached a depth of 2,472 feet below the 
surface. Since July, however, the intersection 
of a series of water-bearing fissures has necessi- 
tated further cementation and caused some delay. 
It is clear that considerably more serious delays 
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I continue to believe that :the Federation, 
given proper encouragement, constructive criti- 
cism and time, has a great chance of creating a 
genuinely non-racial society with a prosperous 
economy. To this end it is vital that immediate 
action should be taken to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources and so to pro- 
vide better living-standards for the mass of the 
population. It is my hope that our Group will 
continue to contribute to this advance. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts are 
obtainable from the London office of the com- 
pany, 40, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 





and difficulties would have been encountered in 
this badly fissured zone had pre-cementation of 
the shaft area not been undertaken in the first 
instance. Sinking operations were recom- 
menced early in October, and steady, if slow, 
progress through this 240 feet is expected. 


The three haulage cross-cuts which are to link 
No. 4 Shaft with the rest of the mine, two on the 
6th level and the third on the 8th level, were 
advanced steadily during the year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The working profit for the year from gold, 
uranium and sulphuric acid of R19,744,384 was 
increased by sundry net income to a total profit 
of R19,987,231. Appropriations made for taxa- 
tion, mineral lease consideration, dividends, 
repayments of the capital portions of the 
uranium and acid plant loans, and current net 
expenditure on mining assets, exceeded the total 
profit by R564,590, which amount was accord- 
ingly charged against the balance of the Income 
and Expenditure Account, thereby reducing it 
to R5,531,851 at June 30, 1961. Revenue 
Reserves, including the unappropriated balance, 
plus the small unexpended balance of the 
uranium and acid loans, were represented by net 
current assets totalling R5,974,154. Of the total 
loans obtained to construct the uranium and 
acid plants, R2,982,510 remained at June 30, 
1961, to be repaid in equal quarterly instalments 
over the ensuing 23 years. 


Of the R2,829,591 spent on Capital Account 
during the year, approximately two-thirds was 
spent on the new No. 4 Vertical Shaft and its 
ancillary requirements, the remainder being 
mainly spent on the preparatory work and 
winders for sinking the “ B” sub-inclines, pump- 
ing equipment. Of the R4,600,000 which it 
is estimated will be spent during the current 
year, No. 4 Shaft will again absorb about two- 
thirds, while the “B” sub-inclines will require 
approximately R900,000. 


In relation to the total profit for the year of 
R19,987,731, the provision for taxation and 
mineral lease consideration represented 51.9 per 
cent. The two dividends declared were each 
of 13 cents per share, and equalled 31.2 per cent 
of the total profit. 


URANIUM 


The Board considered it to be in the Com- 
pany’s interest, provided it could be done 
without financial loss, to keep the uranium and 
sulphuric acid plants in production for as long 
as possible in order to be in a better position for 
taking advantage of any revival in the demand 
for uranium. Under the revised arrangements 
the Company’s plants will be in operation until 
the end of 1966, and over the increased period 
there is expected to be a financial gain compared 
with what the Company would have received 
under the previous contract which was due to 
expire in December, 1963. 












































































BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF SELECTIVE 
INVESTMENT 


MR ALASTAIR C, BLAIR ON 
COMPANY’S RECORD OF PROGRESS 


The Sixty-Fourth Annual General Meeting of 
British Assets Trust Limited will be held on 
December 7, 1961, at the Registered Office of 
the Company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the Review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which has 
been circulated with the. Report and Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1961: 


Shareholders who keep their Annual Reports 
may find it both interesting and instructive to 
look up their report for the year to September 
30, 1957, and to read my review at that time, 
Bank rate had been raised to 7 per cent as hap- 
pened again this year; our investments had a 
market value of just under £20 million, a level 
at which they had stood for two years after a 
previous sharp rise, and our income had reached 
£1.1 million. At that time we looked forward 
to a slight fall in our income which duly hap- 
pened in the following year but was succeeded 
by three years of steady growth so that our 
income has now reached £1,340,000. 


RECORD VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The market value of our investments at 
£30,884,000 is a record for a year-end and is 
9 per cent higher than a year ago although 
the Financial Times Industrial Index had fallen 
during the same period from 322.9 to 297.1. 
This result stems largely from our holdings of 
American stocks where the market which had 
lagged behind the British market for two years 
has been rapidly catching up. There has also, 
however, been a marked divergence of experience 
over the past year between different industries 
and different companies which has been masked 
by the index. This is where one can see the 
importance of selection of investments, and it is 
satisfactory that the total value of our sterling 
investments is virtually unchanged from a year 
ago in spite of the fall in the index. 


The advantage to the ordinary investor of 
professional management of his funds through 
an investment trust only becomes fully apparent 
at a time of widely divergent trends. During 
the fifties it was comparatively easy for the 
investor to do well. In the last two years it has 
been harder and we expect that it will continue 
to be difficult during the decade to 1970, but 
we still believe that there will be plenty of good 
opportunities. 

In 1957 when our foreign currency reserves 
were, as they are now, much in the news, we 
published a graph showing the rise in our dollar 
investments. On page 11 of the Report and 
Accounts we bring this table up to date and you 
will be interested to see the continuation of the 
trend and to note that our holdings are now 
worth $32 million having a net cost of $6.8 
million which has been covered by the $7.1 
million received as income and remitted to this 
country in the last fourteen years. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future today remains as obscure as it was 
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in 1957, and we must expect the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s appeal for a pause to be re- 
flected in our income. It is for this reason that 
I have looked back at the progress we have 
made in the last four years. We believe that 
if we continue to follow the policies which have 
guided us in the past, shareholders will be able 
to share fully in the increased prosperity of an 
age which, with all its problems, remains one 
of great material progress. 


Mr H. G. Sharp, who was appointed a 
Director on April 15, 1931, has now reached the 
age of seventy-five and under our Article 106 
he retires from the Board at the close of the 
Annual General Meeting. All of us at No. 9 
will miss the pleasure of working with him; the 
Board and Management have relied on his judg- 
ment and wise counsel in solving many difficult 
problems during the past thirty years and I 
would like to put on record the Company’s 
indebtedness to him for all that he has done 
during that time. 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND 
& CO. 


EXCEPTIONAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of Pickford, 
Holland & Company, Limited, was held on 
November 13th at Sheffield, Mr Ronald: Steel 
(the chairman), presiding, The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


This time last year our main customers, the 
steel trade and the coke oven industry, had been 
enjoying twelve months of high demand for 
their products and these conditions continued 
during the first ten months of our year which 
ended on July 2nd. It was impossible to keep 
up with our customers’ requirements for basic 
bricks and all our works were _ operating 
throughout that period at maximum capacity. 
Fortunately for your company the extensions 
and improvements upon which we have been 
concentrating in the last ten years were there 
to meet this unprecedented demand and we 
have thus been able to show you a trading profit 
which at £467,863 is 36 per cent better than 
the previous year. 


I referred above to the exceptionally high 
demand in the first ten months of our year, but 
I am sorry to say there was a marked falling 
off in May and June. At the present time we 
are back to the conditions which prevailed in 
1958; steel production has fallen and is still 
falling, thus reducing the demand for our bricks, 
and as in 1958 our customers are adjusting their 
stocks to their new level of activity. In August 
all work on silica bricks against a substantial 
coke oven order was suspended because building 
was being postponed, and on account of this 
and the fall in general demand we have had to 
make redundant 50 of our Crook works 
employees to our great regret. Current sales 
are running considerably below the level attained 
in the year under review and our brickmaking 
plants are not fully occupied ; consequently we 
cannot expect to repeat this year’s excellent 
financial results unless there is an immediate 
upturn in orders. 


As for the future we have modern and 
efficient plant, a well equipped laboratory and 
enthusiastic employees, and so I feel convinced 
our sales department will get our full share of 
whatever trade the new year may bring. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of -20 per cent approved. 
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BERKELEY PROPERTY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


RECORD PROFITS, REVALUATION 
AND SCRIP ISSUE 


MR J. H. HAMBRO REVIEWS 
ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Berkeley Property and Invest- 
ment Company Limited will be held on 
December 4th at 41, Upper Brook Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr J. H. Hambro, C.M.G. 


The Accounts show not only increased 
income from our properties in this country 
but also from the subsidiaries in Canada 
and the Channel Islands. In addition, our 
partly-owned Subsidiary Company engaged 
in Estate Development has begun to make 
a worthwhile contribution to our profits. 


To give Shareholders more accurate in- 
formation about the value of our Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties these are now 
shown as valued by the Managing Director, 
Mr R. F. Willcocks. This more realistic 
assessment has produced a surplus of 
£2,403,120. 


The new Valuation which applies only to 
properties in this country and the Channel 
Islands and not to those in Canada, has 
been made on a conservative basis and 
reflects only those increases in rents which 
are immediately foreseeable. The surplus 
created by the revaluation has enabled us 
to set up a reserve which can be used, when 
necessary, to cover future fluctuations in the 
values of individual properties. 


Apart from the new reserve, the Holding 
Company’s Balance Sheet shows “ free” 
reserves amounting to £855,079. Having 
made the decision to revalue our properties 
it is now proposed to use a portion of the 
“free” reserves to bring the nominal 
capital more into line with the real value of 
the assets. Accordingly we are proposing a 
free issue of three ‘Ordinary Shares for 
every ten Ordinary Shares at present held. 


It is the intention of your Board to 
recommend, next year, a dividend on the 
increased capital at a rate not less than that 
paid this year on the present ordinary 
capital, namely 10 per cent., subject, of 
course, to no unforeseen circumstances 
arising. I should also point out that this 
dividend on the increased capital is already 
covered by existing earnings. Your Board 
had indeed looked forward to making some 
increase this year in the final Ordinary divi- 
dend but felt bound to accede to the 
Chancellor’s request for a “-pause.” 


In the past we have been able to show a 
steady annual increase in assets and income 
and, subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
we believe that this growth should, par- 
ticularly if our various developments turn 
out as anticipated, be more than maintained. 


We do not seek a merger and would not 
be prepared to give serious consideration to 
any proposition which did not offer to our 
Shareholders a full value for their assets 
and a greater rate of growth than is possible 
with our existing facilities. 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S SPEECH 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual General Meeting 
of New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company, Limited, was held on November 14th 
in London. 


Mr Michael G. H. Brown, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


If you accept the strong recommendation of 
your Board and agree to exchange your share- 
holdings in this Company for shareholdings in 
the Company to be called “ Dalgety and New 
Zealand Loan Limited,” this wili be the last 
occasion upon which I shall have the honour 
to preside over a General Meeting of New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, 
Limited with you as Shareholders. 


Our Company was originally brought into 
being in 1865 and has survived through many 
vicissitudes of fortune for 96 years. It may 
seem in some ways.a pity that it should not live 
on as a separate Public Company for a further 
four years, to reach its 100th birthday. 


It is interesting, and of some comfort, to 
think that the Company with which we recom- 
mend you should merge your interests has been 
established even longer than we have and carries 
a reputation which is as highly regarded as our 
own within our industry. 

Assuming that the merger goes through, it 
becomes even more difficult to forecast the pos- 
sible results of the current year’s trading. There 
is no doubt that, in due course, many economies 
will be effected and these economies will be 
really substantial. On the other hand, half the 
year will have passed before the formalities 
effecting the merger will have been completed 
and several more months will elapse before the 
practical problems. of consolidating our busi- 
nesses can be overcome. 

Inevitably, the actual process of merging will 
produce exceptional expenses and these will be 
incurred before the economies can be achieved. 
Furthermore, we all know that it is not easy to 
achieve economies in the home without produc- 
ing personal problems for members of the family. 
A somewhat similar situation arises in the life 
of a large concern and, clearly, you would want 
us, on your behalf, to see that these problems 
are mitigated so far as reasonably possible for 
everyone concerned. This can mean, also, delay 
in achieving the full benefits of the merger. 

In Australia and many parts of New Zealand 
conditions are dry—in some areas very dry. 
Unless adequate rains fall and revenue becomes 
more buoyant than at present, it may be that the 
combined results for the year ending next June 
will be lower than the total of the two Com- 
panies’ independent results for last year. 

I feel quite sure, however, that in the year 
ending June 1963, a substantial part of the 
economies for which we are looking will play 
their part in the form of reduced expenditure 
Or increased business, and that other benefits 
from the proposed merger will accrue over the 
two or three years after that. 

If we did not think that-you, as Shareholders, 
would be likely to receive larger Ordinary divi- 
dends from the merged Company than you 
would be likely to receive from our Company 
continuing on its own, we should not have 
recommended this merger to you. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 


‘COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Groupement de l’Industrie Sidérurgique 


GIS 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Iron and Steel Finance) 


The Annual General Meeting of GIS was 
held in Paris on June 30th, and the following 
are details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


REVIEW 


The French iron and steel industry made 
remarkable progress in 1960. 


Output of steel increased by 13.5 per cent to 
17,281m, ingot tons; exports were 2.8 per cent 
higher at 3,964m. ingot tons; turnover rose by 
22.2 per cent to NF. 10,310m. Investments in 
the iron and steel industry alone, which increased 
by 24.3 per cent to NF. 1,255 m., reached the 
highest level yet attained during the period of 
the Third Plan for the Iron and Steel 
Industry. 


Gross profits of the industry as a whole, before 
depreciation, taxes and dividends increased to 
16.5 per cent of total turnover as against 14.6 per 
cent in 1959 and 12.9 per cent in 1958. Depre- 
ciation amounted to 13.6 per cent of total turn- 
over compared with 11.9 per cent in 1959 and 
10.4 per cent in 1958. 


INVESTMENTS 


Depreciation allowances were almost equal to 
the whole of the profits for the year after pay- 
ment of taxes and dividends. Working capital 
and medium and long-term debts increased 
appreciably less than turnover. The trend away 
from public to private investment continued; 
69.3 per cent of long and medium-term loans 
contracted during the year were raised from 
private, and only 15.2 per cent from public 
sources. 


FINANCE 


Since no new loans were guaranteed during 
the year, and earlier loans were repaid in the 
usual course, total loans. guaranteed fell by about 
12 per cent to NF. 182,039,308. 


The eighth debenture loan of NF. 340m. 
issued in September 1960 was similar to the 
1959 loan except for the redemption period of 
25 instead of 20 years, and was equally success- 
ful. From this loan, fourteen companies received 
credits from NF. 1.5m. to NF. 90m. each. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


On April 28, 1961, the capital of GIS was 
increased to NF. 112.5m. by the issue of 250,000 
new shares of NF. 50 face value at NF. 53.50 
each. 


The profit and loss account showed a net 
profit of NF. 1,907,591. After crediting the 
reserves with 5 per cent, adding the sum brought 
forward from earlier years, and _ taking 
NF. 409,836 from reserves, the profit available 
for distribution amounted to NF. 2,421,052. It 
is accordingly proposed to distribute a dividend 
of NF. 0.92 net per old share issued on 
December 31, 1960. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 


- adopted. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of 
shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 20, 1961. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the affairs of the Company by the 
Chairman, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated November 
10, 1961. 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


Negotiations for the sale of approximately 397 
claims were started during the year. Although 
the provisional agreement of sale was. not ratified 
until July, it was essential in the interests of 
shareholders to increase the development rate 
in order to prepare for the replacement of actual 
and potential working faces that were included 
in the areas that were the subject of the pro- 
visional deed of sale. Whether a milling rate 
of 209,000 tons per month can be maintained 
or not depends very largely on the supply of 
labour and on what the present exploratory 
development. programme reveals. In order to 
maintain the current milling rate, ore will have 
to be drawn from the area to the south and 
west of No. 3 Shaft and a development pro- 
gramme to open up and explore this ground has 
been initiated. 


The development and sampling results given 
for the year ended June 30, 1961, include 
development and sampling in the northern area 
of approximately 313 claims sold to the Virginia 
Company (known as area ““A”), but do not 
include work done by the Virginia Mine in the 
southern area of approximately 84 claims (known 
as area ““B”). As the sale was ratified in July, 
1961, all results of operations given after July 1, 
1961, exclude work done on behalf of the. 
Virginia Mine. ; 

Gravity concentration of gold in the reduction 
plant was finally discontinued during July, 1961, 
and the plant now operates on full cyanidation 
only. The plant is capable of milling slightly in 
excess of its rated capacity of 200,000 tons per 
month, 


SALE OF APPROXIMATELY 397 CLAIMS TO 
VIRGINIA ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


The minimum purchase price of R6,000,000 
is payable quarterly and the first instalment of 
R225,000 was received at the end of September, 
1961. Stoping by this Company. of 10,000 
fathoms in Area “A” as provided in the agree- 
ment was completed during August this year, 
and full possession and occupation of both Areas 
“A” and “B” has now been taken by the 
Virginia Company. 


URANIUM 


The Company produced a total of 487.2 tons 
of uranium during the year ended June 30, 
1961, leaving a balance of 2,806 tons to be 
supplied from July 1, 1961 until the end of 1970. 
With the increase in the milling rate it is now 
necessary to dump uranium-bearing slime that 
is in excess of the capacity of the uranium 
plant. At June 30, 1961, the approximate 
quantity of accumulated slime was 46,000 tons. 


FINANCE 


The amount spent on capital account, after 
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allowing for certain credits, amounted to 
R3,140,249 during the financial year under 
review. In the Annual Report it was stated that 
capital expenditure for the three year period 
from July, 1961, to June, 1964, was estimated 
at R4,000,000 of which approximately 
R2,000,000 was expected to be spent during the 
year ending June 30, 1962. Both the figures 
may be exceeded slightly, depending on the area 
of additional land purchased for water disposal 
purposes. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


In addition to the Reduction of Share 
Premium No. 1 of 3 cents per share, Dividend 
No. 11 of 14 cents per share was declared on 
September 15, 1961. 


TAXATION 


At June 30, 1961 the Company had an esti- 
mated income tax loss of R3,269,000 and an 
estimated loss for lease purposes of R3,753,000, 
and no South African taxation or lease considera- 
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tion was payable during the year under review, 
At September 30, 1961, it was estimated that 
the tax loss had practically been extinguished 
and it is evident that taxation should be payable 
during the current financial year. For the 
purpose of making a rough calculation, the com. 
bined tax and lease payments that the Company 
will make to the State, in terms of existing 
legislation, will be approximately 71 per cent 
of any profit (less capital expenditure) that is in 
excess of 6 per cent of revenue. 


ANGLO-AMERICA 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


(A Member of the International Naess 
Group of Shipping Companies) 


CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 
MR ERLING D. NAESS’S STATEMENT 


The Third Annual General Meeting of Anglo- 
American Shipping will be held on December 
15th in Bermuda. 


The following is the Statement by Mr Erling 
D. Naess to the Shareholders circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1961. 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, the Con- 
solidated Net Earnings of Anglo-American 
Shipping Company Limited and its Subsidiaries 
for the year, after providing for depreciation, 
was £398,818. This was approximately £49,000 
more than I forecast at this time last year, and 
about £99,000 in excess of the estimates pub- 
lished in 1959. These results were achieved 
despite a slight loss in the operation of “ NAESS 
TRADER,” due mairily to unusually heavy 
repair and maintenance costs incurred during the 
year. The profits for last year included only 
approximately six months’ earnings from three 


BRITISH ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


MR C. O. STANLEY ON NEED FOR 
LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT PLANNING 


The first annual general meeting of British 
Electronic Industries Limited was held on 
November 9th in London, Mr C. O. Stanley, 
CBE, LLD, FCGI (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


For nearly 30 years we have met and dealt 
with many vicissitudes and changes in the elec- 
tronics industry, successfully coped with 
enormous wartime problems and built wartime 
experience into many new businesses. Yet in a 
year when Great Britain has had the highest 
level of employment, the Group of Companies 
of which I am Chairman produces very dis- 
appointing results—results far different from 
what either the shareholders or the management 
had contemplated when the merger between Pye 
and Ekco was first proposed. 


The chairman then dealt with the factors 
contributing to the “present collapse in the 
television industry,’ which he said stemmed 
from the action of the Government in the 
autumn of 1958, when they suddenly decided 
to support a policy of intense promotion of 
spending in the home market. Manufacturers 
throughout the country had to expand pro- 





new vessels, and it is estimated that, for the 
current year to June 30, 1962 the Consolidated 
Net Profit, after depreciation and other charges, 
should be of the order of £600,000. The remain- 
ing vessel of the fleet, ““ NAESS CHAMPION,” 
is due to be delivered in July, 1962 and, with the 
additional earnings from this vessel, the annual 
profit should, subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, rise to a figure in excess of £800,000. 


If the trend which I have forecast is main- 
tained over the next few months, it should be 
possible for the Directors to consider the recom- 
mendation of a Dividend on the Ordinary Share 
capital for the six month period ending 
December 31, 1961. However, in this connec- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that the major 
part of the cash represented by retained earn- 
ings is required to repay loan indebtedness, 


The Directors of the Companies forming the 
International Naess Group, being of the opinion 
that the various interests of the Companies might 
with advantage be consolidated, are engaged in 


exploratory discussions with a view to a possible 


merger between Norness Shipping Company, 
Inc, and your Company. It must however, be 
emphasised that, apart from the normal con- 
siderations affecting the Shareholders in the 
Companies, any scheme would be subject to the 
agreement of the long-term lenders and Security 
Holders in both Companies and to the obtaining 
of approval from the Authorities concerned. It 


will be appreciated that the last-mentioned 
matters are beyond the control of the Directors 
of the Companies but, if sufficient progress can 
be made, the Shareholders will be informed and 
proposals submitted to them. 


In regard to the outlook for the Companies’ 
shipping operations, I would like to reiterate 
what I said at the Second Annual General Meet- 
ing about a year ago. The trade in which our 
Group is engaged—namely, the transportation of 
bulk commodities on a world-wide basis—is a 
growth industry which offers great opportunities 
to those who are willing to accept the challenge 
of fierce competition and rapid change. Our 
minds must at all times be open to new ideas, 
new doors which open, new concepts of sizes 
and types of ships, as welH-as new trade ‘routes 
and markets, in order to make progress in an 
industry which is in its fifth year of depression. 
With our excellent connections, modern tonnage 
and energetic management, I feel confident that, 
even if the depression in freight rates should run 
the full term of the Biblical seven lean years, or 
maybe more, our Shareholders should not have 
reason to be dissatisfied with their investment. 


It has taken a lot of time and painstaking work 
to arrive at the point where our Company finds 
itself today, and my co-directors and I pay 
tribute to the Company’s staff, both ashore and 
afloat, for their loyal efforts and collaboration in 
the past year. 





duction facilities to manufacture and distribute 
television and radio sets to meet the huge 
demand following the removal of all credit 
restrictions. As the boom developed the 
country’s export trade failed to expand, there 
was not enough money either to pay for our 
imports of food or the essential raw materials 
needed to run our industries. So in April, 1960, 


when the boom was already dying down, restric- . 


tions of the harshest kind were clamped down 
on the industry. 


A RACE TO RUIN 


Mr Stanley continued: But a considerable 
time is taken to slow down factories that have 
built up large productions, and while this is 
happening, substantial stocks accumulate all over 
the country, tying up money, and adding extra 
overheads for handling and storing. Financi- 
ally, manufacturers are strained to the limit and 
suddenly the weaker companies break. This 
happened in December of last year and the 
stocks held by these companies had to be thrown 
on the market at what we would call distress 
prices, thus setting a race to ruin. 


A Socialist will say this is what happens when 
you have no Government planning, but most of 
us had a terrible experience of Socialist planning 
between 1945 and 1951. But long-term 
planning is what was needed and what is still 
needed. Planning need not be carried through 
by a Goverment machine but could result from 
the co-operative association, on a democratic 
basis, between industry, trade unions, profes- 





sional economists, and the Government of the 
day. 4 


POTENTIALITIES OUTSIDE TV MARKET 


Mr Stanley then outlined the interests of the 
Ekco business not associated with radio andj 
television, i.e. light transistorised airborne radar, 
nucleonics, heating appliances and plastics and 
then gave a picture of the potential strength 
of the Pye electronic group in fields entirely out 
side the popular television consumer marketl 
mentioning inter alia, The Telephone Manu 
facturing Company, Pye Telecommunication 
three companies in the home electrical applianc¢ 
group, the scientific instrument companie 
Pamphonic Reproducers, overseas interests if 
Italy, New Zealand and Australia, a substantia 
investment in ATV, investments in _ British 
Relay Wireless and Television and Pyé 
Records, and interests in Ireland. 


Mr Stanley continued: I have only beet 
able to deal with some of the facets of your co 
pany which may influence the future, irrespec 
tive of what happens in the domestic televisiot 
business. I do not say that within a matter ¢ 
a few months we can entirely get rid of 
damage which was done last year, but I 
say that the foundations we have built in ind 
tries other than domestic television are so brod 
and have such great possibilities for the fut 
that anything we have done in the past will b 
very small compared with what we can do i 
the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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4 , 5 ; completed were six paper-making machines and tion of capacity, output and sales and the benefit 
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ness in the paper-making industry worldwide, 
with a corresponding sharpening of competition. 

The substantial addition to existing facilities 
represented by the new Bolton Works is now 
rapidly nearing completion. Transfer to the 
new works ‘of the patternmaking and moulding 
sections permits of further development and 
rationalisation on the engineering side in the 
buildings thus vacated at the Bury and Wigan 


ORDER BOOK than it has ever been. Over 75 per cent of the 


orders on hand are for export to 28 countries. 
Our association with the Beloit companies has 
proved invaluable in negotiating for and in 
securing many of these outstanding orders, 


re) that is in 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
—————<§ The Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited will be 
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the Directors 
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The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Percy Holland: 


The consolidated profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1961, is £691,589 as compared with 


Extremely keen competition continues to affect 
profit margins as well as to provide a spur to 
searching out ways and means of reducing costs 


works. consistent with a maintenance of technical excel- 
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last year’s figure of £927,057. After charging 
taxation, and after relief from taxation of 
£121,715 in respect of investment and _ initial 
allowances, the profit becomes £454,898 against 
£463,607 for the previous year. We are pro- 
posing a final dividend of 173 per cent on the 
ordinary share capital; this, with the interim of 
5 per cent, makes a total for the year of 224 per 


The substantial capital expenditure to 
be incurred on the new Bolton works and in 
the further development of the Bury and Wigan 
works will be found from the monies received 
for the new shares issued to Beloit International 
Corporation C.A, in the early part of 1960 and 
from other available resources. It is not 
expected that further new permanent capital will 
be required in the immediate future. 


lence and a high standard of workmanship. 


It is proposed that approval be given to an 
increase of capital and the issue by way of capi- 
talisation of reserves of one new ordinary share 
for each ordinary share at present-in issue. The 
reserves that we propose should be capitalised 
result almost entirely from the share premium 


arising from the recent subscription by Beloit 
International Corporation and the operation 
recognises the fact that these reserves are per- 
manently employed in the Group’s business. 
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cent less tax. The increase in capacity will, in due course, 


result in an increased output, but I must empha- 
sise that it will take time to achieve full integra- 


Sales for the year were at approximately the 
same level as last year. Included in the orders 
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ras ‘ | TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS ? university graduates and older students. For your School or Youth party next 
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1,431 Wolsey Hall ‘students passed London 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in | Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 


5 ~ —Prospectus (menti xamination) from E. W. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, | Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL-B., Director of 


Subjects. —Write today for free prospectus and/or Cruising Holiday can take you to Greece or 


Madeira, Paima or Tenerife. 1 it is Holidays 
at Home, then H.F. Youth Camps and Youth 
Guest Houses provide especially for parties of 
Young People. i 


NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an interim divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian 


yuld not have 
investment. 
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yHaboration in! Toronto, Ontario, Friesen Steam Ta cee 


Telephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines). 
IRECTORS needing able office staff (m. and 


November 9, 1961. 


HOW TO REACH 


f).—Consult Stella Fisher Bureau. 436 
——_______ HATFIELD Strand, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6644. 
5 OOKLETS on _ vital topical problems: 
mment of the S ERMAN COLLEGE OF HD “Exchange Control andthe Credit 
queeze : 
WY | ( | G TECHNOLOGY THE GREAT CREDIT SQUEEZE 


. ILLUSION, Is. 
THE CLIFTON-BROWN CASE, 2s. 6d. 
DEPT. OF BUSINESS as oo “trom ee Francis Talis: 
I.B., Parkfie rescent, Harrow. 
& SOCIAL STUDIES 
Graduate Courses in APPOINTMENTS 


Management Studies 
leading to National Diploma GOVERNMENT OF 
TANGANYIKA 


Full-time or Part-time study 
For details write to:— 
Academic Registrar A Seniar E ow ; 

‘ : at AS conomist is required in the Tan- 
ee ey ganyika Treasury. Candidates, preferably below 
a 7 . 55 years of age, should have an Honours degree 
in Economics not below 2nd class level; at 
least five years post-graduate experience in the 
economics field and the ability to prepare con- 










~ MARKETS 


Your attendance is recommended at a special export marketing 
seminar at the Connaught Rooms, Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, on November 27th and 28th. Two studies, led by 
four marketing specialists, will cover: 


/ MARKET 
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November 27th: Consumer and Consumer Durable Goods. 


d ’ ar 9 - Canital - ete * . aie an acs ; ts d lation. The 
phone Manu) November 28th: Capital and Industrial Products. Employers are invited to Se ie be otal 1 appreciation. - The 
mmunication Economist in Economic Analyses and appre- 


ciations. 

Appointment on contract for one tour of 
21-27 months in the first instance. Inclusive 
salary £2,502-£2,664. Gratuity of 25 per cent 
of total salary. Income tax at local rates. 
Free passages. Generous home leave and educa- 
tion allowances. Free medical attention. 

Apply, in first instance, with summary of 
personal particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Department of Technical Co-operation, 
Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1, from 
whom further details may be obtained. Please 
quote reference number RC206/145/05/A3, and 
state full name. : 
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Individual lecture subjects are: 
The Director, 

City of London College, 
Moorgate, E.C.2 


for details of an 


ADVANCED COURSE 





* The German economy—opportunities for exporters. 








* Market research and distribution—how to ensure your products 
reach the buyer in the manner to which he is accustoméd. 








* Advertising in Germany—examination of German media and 
practice, 
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For other appointments 
see pages 713 and 714 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 





Legal considerations—problems of patent, brand name, credit, 
staff engagement. 









IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


which will commence in January, 
1962 


Course fee: 15 gns. per member. 


Several vacancies, mainly in the Provinces, 
for MEN OR WOMEN with knowledge of 
economics, organising ability, preferably with 
experience of public speaking and voluntary 
organisations, University education desirable. 
National salary £775 on éntry (aged 25 and 
over), rising to £1,430. Possible establishment 
later. Application forms from Manager 
(PE 3543), Ministry of ‘Labour. Professional 
& Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4. Closing date for 
completed application forms Monday, 
December 4th, 


Apply at once to: 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MARKETING, LTD., 
Newspaper House, Great New Street, London, E.C.4. 


This is a Three-Year ‘Sandwich’ 

Course suitable for well-educated 

entrants to commerce and leading 

to a Higher National Diploma 
in Business Studies. 
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Royal Dutch/Shell 


‘HE third quarter’s figures from the 

Royal Dutch/Shell group have a 
familiar ring about them ; they show a much 
more substantial increase in the value of 
gross sales than in the two earlier quarters 
of 1961 but whereas this brought a marginal 
rise in income in the first half of the year 
all the benefit from higher sales in the third 
quarter has been eaten away by sharp rises 
in taxes and duties and in operating 
expenses and royalties (which rose by over 
£25 million in the third quarter against a 
rise of only £8 million in the first six months 
of 1961). Thus a cut of £3 million in 
income tax still left net income marginally 
lower compared with the third quarter of 
1960, though for the first nine months of 
the year it is still £13 million higher at 
£1303 million. 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
1960 1961 
Quarter Quarter 
Sales :— (iii) (i) (ii) (iii) 
Including duties. 674-4 663-1 687°5 717-9 
Excluding duties 479-7 494-8 491-0 500-0 
Gross income..... 85:9 76:7. . B25. B2-s 
Netincome ...... 44:1 42:1 44:7 43-9 
Gross income/sales* 17-9 15:9 168 16:5 
Net income/sales* 9:2 8:5 9-1 8-8 


* After deducting sales taxes, excise duties, etc. from 
turnover. 


It is perhaps not surprising that after the 
heavy cuts in capital expenditure earlier 
this year capital spending remained almost 
unchanged at £95 million in the three 
months to end-September ; this is about £4 
million higher than the quarter’s cash flow. 
For the first nine months, however, expendi- 
ture is still covered by the group’s cash 
flow and the group’s holdings of cash and 
short-term securities have now risen to £413 
million, compared with £399 million a year 
ago. 
With the tax free interim dividend main- 
tained at 10 per cent on the capital after 
the one for five scrip issue, a maintained 
final of 15 per cent on the bigger capital 
is clearly on the cards and on this assump- 
tion at 114s. 6d. the £1 shares, which are 
shortly to be split into §s. units, yield 7.1 
per cent. This return reflects the present 
uncertainties and competitive pressures in 
the oil industry. 


Beecham Group 


| Sis in July Mr H. G. Lazell, the chair- 
man of Beecham Group told share- 
holders that sales so far in the current year 
were only marginally ahead of those for the 
previous year. It seems however that the 
hot spell late in August and some fine 
weather in September boosted the sales of 
soft drinks so that total sales. in the six 
months to end September were almost 6 
per cent higher than in the same period of 





1960 when the particularly poor summer hit 

soft drink sales. But, as the table shows, 

bigger sales have not produced higher profits 

and while margins are better than they were 
' Six months ended 


Sept. 30, Mar. 31, Sept. 30, 
1960 1961 1961 

(£000’s) (£000’s) (£000’s) 
Gates Sasa thee 26,988 29,356 28,569 
Gross income....... 4,166 3,784 3,996 
BOMOIOE cs-6 0000000 1,965 1,842 1,885 
Netincome ........ 2,194 1,933 2,104 

: % % % 

Gross income/sales ... 15-4 12-9 14-0 


Net income/sales..... 8: 6°6 7-4 

in the winter period, when advertising ex- 
penditure at-home and in most overseas 
matkets reaches its peak, they are still below 


~ the levels of a year ago. 


As far as the home market is concerned 
the chairman had forecast increased costs 
as a result of the Chancellor’s measures, as 
these he thought would have the effect of 
increasing the prices of many of the raw 
materials the group uses. The long awaited 
improvement in margins from the field of 
antibiotics is apparently still to come and 
while Brylcreem has now gained a firm foot- 
ing in America most of the profit it makes 
there is now supporting the promotion of 
Silvikrin shampoo. As forecast the group 
is to pay one interim of 16 per cent, against 
the two interims of 8 per cent in 1960-61 ; 
but the chances that the dividend will be 
higher than the total payment of 30 per 
cent in 1960-61 look slim. Even so, the 
5s. shares at 50s. 6d. yield under 3 per cent. 


Rootes Motors 


HE halving of the gross profits of Rootes 

Motors from £5,864,000 to £2,912,000 
in the year to July 31st is not too much of 
a shock, for production was running well 
below capacity for much of the year and 
while Rootes held on to its share of about 
10 per cent of the domestic market its 
exports to North America, which were 
notably high throughout much of 1959-60, 
fell alarmingly. Tax has come down with 
a bump but both the depreciation provision 
and interest charges have risen, so that net 
profits have slumped from £2,228,000 to 
£796,000. The dividend on the ordinary 
and “A” ordinary has been slashed from 12 
to 4 percent. This decision, no doubt, was 
affected as much by the recent experience 
of the group, with production brought vir- 
tually to a standstill by a strike, as by the 
1960-61 “trading results. The stock market’s 
reaction was to lower the “A” shares to 
6s. 6d. , 


Tube Investments 


1 are several ways of looking at the 
trading figures of Tube Investments 
but generally they have been regarded as 
satisfactory and the {1 shares have since 
gained 6s. 6d. to 67s. 9d., to yield 44 per 
cent on the maintained 14 per cent dividend. 
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Without supplying a breakdown of the 
profits of the numerous divisions in the T] 
group the chairman, Sir Ivan Stedeford 


~ (who is to be succeeded at the end of 1962 


by Lord Plowden, the chairman of British 
Aluminium) does fill in some of the gaps 
left by the preliminary statement. Thus 
shareholders are told that, excluding BA 
(whose profits fell) and new acquisitions 
such as Raleigh Industries (whose profits 
also fell), Loewy Engineering and Venesta 
Foils, profits before tax of the group rose by 
£800,000. 

Most of this increase seems to have come 
from the steel tubes division which achieved 
record sales and earnings and which, against 
fierce competition, increased its direct sales 
abroad by 25 per cent. The engineering 
and general divisions also did well in over. 
seas markets, with exports 17 per cent 
higher, and all the companies in these 
divisions “contributed well to the year’s 
results.” But it is no surprise that both the 
steel and the electrical divisions made 
smaller profits ; Sir Ivan, like the directors 
of GKN, complains that the steelmaking 
companies are having to absorb higher costs 
without an adequate adjustment in prices. 
The electrical division has shared the experi- 
ence of other consumer durable manufac- 
turers and Sir Ivan can only hope for an 
improving market for its “ Creda ” products. 
For the cycle and aluminium divisions, now 
being reorganised and rationalised around 
Raleigh and BA respectively, the year was 
difficult but Sir Ivan says that the re 
organisation policy is adding to the group’s 
competitive power. 

Although the Park Gate steel development 
project has been trimmed from £58 million 
to £31 million, TI’s development pro- 
gramme is expected to cost about {75 
million over the next five years. Sir Ivan 
is confident that this programme can be 
financed without affecting the dividend 
policy. His argument is a strong one, for 
liquid assets (excluding those of BA) 
amounted to £25 million at the end of June 
(reflecting in part the £21 million rights 
issue made in the spring of 1960) and its 
cash flow (again excluding BA) is running 
at about £10 million. But shareholders 
would be unwise to expect much in the way 
of an increase in the dividend until the pro- 
gramme is well advanced. Indeed, the cur- 
rent year could well see some reduction in 
the present dividend cover of over three 
times; Sir Ivan says that the present 
economic circumstances are not those 
“ which might be expected to herald another 
record year.” Looking further ahead, how- 
ever, the development projects will bring 
their rewards, especially if Britain joints 
the common market. 


Guest Keen & Nettlefolds 


KN’s interim announcement was 

declared well after Stock Exchange 
hours on Friday and so the market had 
a full weekend to digest its rather unappt 
tising contents. These included an estimatt 
that pre-tax profits for 1961 would probably 
fall by £7 million or £8 million from th 
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1960 peak of £30.8 million. This warning 
was tempered by the directors’ forecast 
that the dividend would be maintained at 
16 per cent, of which the interim of § per 
cent is being paid for the first time on the 
shares resulting from the one-for-six rights 
issue made a year ago. The 1960 payment 
was covered over 3} times but earnings in 
the current year, on the directors’ estimate, 
are unlikely to cover the maintained divi- 
dend more than 2} times. Clearly the 1960 
cash flow of over £19 million will be sharply 
reduced and although at December 31st 
liquid assets, allowing for the final r:ghts 
issue instalment, amounted to £31 million, 
the group’s high rate of capital spending 
will have quickly eaten into them. 
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ne This week the shares have fluctuated and 
iN OVeME fF nished 1s. 6d. lower on balance at 78s. 3d., 
: . ae to yield 4 per cent, but the rest of the 





market has shrugged off the sharp setback 
suffered by this key steel and engineering 
company. Some fall in profits had been 
forecast by the chairman in May and since 
then, the directors say, the pressure on profit 
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t in prices. 

| the experi- 

sei Carreras 

1ope for an 

” products. oO swing to filter tipped cigarettes has 
visions, now added to Carreras’ profits and there 
ised around§ still seems some scope for further growth in 
ne year was} filter tipped sales in this country. In the 
vat the re-§ first half of this year Carreras’ filter-tipped 


sales here rose by 35 per cent, almost 
double the increase of 18 per cent in the 
sales of all filter-tipped brands. But the 
chairman, Mr J. H. Hansard, warns share- 
holders that the ro per cent surcharge on 
tobacco duty is bound to reduce consump- 
tion and that any reduction in home sales 
must affect costs. Profits before tax in the 
year to June 30th rose from £1,774,000 to 
{2,608,000 but these profits are not strictly 
comparable as the 1960-61 figures include 
for the first time those of Rothmans of Pall 
Mall which was acquired by Carreras at the 
time of the Rothman-Carreras integration 
scheme. Rothmans’ profits had been esti- 
mated at £500,000 before tax but they were 
in fact much greater than this following a 
further growth in sales of king size filter- 
tipped cigarettes, 

It is clear however that some of the im- 
provement in profits is the result of the 
group’s development programme which has 
been centred on the new Basildon factory. 
The latest results reflect the first full year 
of manufacture at this new plant. The 
company’s development plans are not yet 
complete and the completion of the new 
administration block early next year will re- 
lease more factory floor space for production. 
Further growth is expected not only by the 
management but also by the stock market: 
the 2s. 6d. “B” shares at 6s. 6d. yield 
only 33 per cent. The low return certainly 
teflects the possibility of an increase in the 
dividend, for in raising the dividend from 
8 to 9 per cent the directors said they would 
have paid more but for the Chancellor’s 
request. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


BICC 


S expected the interim results from 
British Insulated Callenders Cables 
reveal an improvement in profit margins in 
the first half of 1961, but the chairman, Sir 
William McFadzean, emvhasises that mar- 
gins still remain narrow. Sales have con- 
tinued to run at a high level and, as the 
table shows, the improvement in margins 
is reflected in the rise in profits. Exports 
and overseas sales have also increased but 
profits both from BICC’s Australian and 
Canadian companies have fallen ; the latter 
has made a loss; but prospects there now 
seem a little brighter. Sir William forecasts 
that the improvement in profits in the first 
six months of 1961 is likely to be maintained 
in the second half of the year and that 
investment income for the whole of 1961 
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should be sim:lar to that for 1960. It re- 
ma.ns to be seen whether this will ra:s2 earn- 


June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
Six months to 1960 1961 1961 
£’000 £°009 £°000 
SUG 5 ceri ieses vs 74,000 69,000 75,000 
Trading profit ...... . 4,469 4,553 5,273 
Depreciation ....... 1,285 1,297 1,424 
Profit before tax ..... 2,823 2,849 3,321 
Investment income .. 38 535 62 
‘VEE Wd dee akpeeuws os 1,113 1,480 1,471 
Wet pratt... es. cs. 1,748 1,904 1,912 
Trading profit/sales .. 6-:0% 6-6% 7-0% 


ings per share, for the ordinary cavital was 
increased by a one-for-seven rights issue in 
May. On the enlarged capital the directors 
have forecast a maintained divid:nd of 133 
per cent, but this interim report may prompt 
some shareholders to hope for a slightly 
higher final payment. On 133 per cent, the 
£1 shares at 59s. yield 4.6 per cent. 


Motor Components 


a apg of motor components cannot 
protect themselves very much from a 
recession in the motor industry and the 
stock market was therefore fully prepared 
for disappointing results. But in several 
cases the falls have proved to be less severe 
than had been expected. The interim report 
from Pressed Steel last week provided the 
biggest shock, for the interim dividend, 
which the year before was set at 9 per cent, 
has been passed. Though the group has 
wider interests than most o:her component 
suppliers these have provided no cushion. 
The railway division worked below capa- 
city and price cutting has hit the sales of 
refrigerators. The directors say that but 
for the interruption of uno‘ficial strikes “a 
reasonable level of output would have been 
maintained in car body production.” The 
results for 1961 are likely to be “ most dis- 
appointing ” and the interim dividend was 


than twice. The market would not have 
been surprised if profits had slumped even 
more sharply and the 4s. ordinary shares 
were promptly marked up after the results 
were published by 1s. 43d. to 16s. 3d., which 
is well above the year’s low point of 13s. 6d. 
The fact that the profits of Joseph Lucas did 
not fall more than 16} per cent also pleased 
the stock market and the £1 ordinary shares 
rose quickly by §s. 6d. to §7s. 14d. Although 
sales were fractionally higher than the total 
of £122 million in 1959-60, lower profit 
margins cut the cover on the .unchanged 
dividend of 13} per cent from 3 to 2} times. 
Both Lucas and Smith shares are now on a 
significantly lower yield basis than the 
shares of the two leading British motor 
manufacturers. 

Duple Motor Bodies, which makes bodies 
for buses and coaches, has raised the total 
dividend from the equivalent of just under 


Gross profit Net profit Dividend Price Yield 
£000’s £000’s per cent per cent 
1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 
Ses SIUM Ys cae ela chee 4,191 2,660 2,313 1,462 20 20 16/3 4:9 
PRG 26:0 de nace 8,073 6,741 2,923 2,526 1334 1334 57/1 '2 4-8 
BHUEG ry cleicis paiade soe 374 373 . 168 167 10-4* 12', 7/1", 7-0 
BUMS. icwesdsicces 3,452 2,784 1,768 1,360 20 20 65/6 6-1 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. 
passed in view of the heavy capital commit- 105 per cent to 12} per cent. Profits, in- 


ments of the group. The §s. ordinary 
shares have recovered most of an earlier fall 
and now stand at 17s. 6d. 

The two well-known electrical component 
manufacturers, Joseph Lucas and S. Smith, 
supply the aircraft industry, but ultimately 
are as dependent on orders from the motor 
industry as Pressed Steel is. Each earned 
a smaller profit in the year to July 31st. 
The gross profits of S. Smith fell by over 36 
per cent. In July, 1960, gross profits of £4 
million were forecast, but in May this esti- 
mate was reduced to £3 million. The direc- 
tors say that unofficial strikes in June were 
the reason why profits fell short of this 
estimate ; but a reduction in the profits of 
the Australian subsidiary also played a part. 
The ordinary dividend has been left un- 
changed at 20 per cent, but its cover has 
fallen from over three times to rather less 


cluding £14,000 in respect of earlier years, 
were virtually maintained. But the stock 
market was not impressed with these results 
as future prospects are not bright. The 
manufacturing programme has been scaled 
down and profits are expected to be 
materially lower. Accordingly the 4s. 
ordinary shares were marked down 23. 6d. 
to a new low of 7s. 13d. 

A warning about the future has also come 
from the Marquess of Exeter, th: chairman 
of Birmid, which makes castings for the 
motor and aircraft industries. He says that 
while sales in 1960-61 were virtually un- 
changed, rising costs cut into margins, and 
since the end of the financial year there has 
been a distinct falling off in demand. Costs 
have continued to rise so steeply that some 
contracts may prove to be unprofitable. 

Company Affairs continued on page 710 
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863 80', | Conversion 3!2%..........- 1969 | 86!g | 857, 410 3 | 6 F | | £29546 | £2515), '$2-32!2¢/$2- wae Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 | £27!'4* | £281, 2-90 
16 | 4 j t 2/ 8 8 | 86/3 
9351, | 87 | Conversion5%............ 1971 | 93'4 | 931, 414 | 6 4 0 |II9/6 | 96/3 10 bj 9 Royal Bk. of Scotland £1 |104/-  |109/3 3-48 3215, 
95'116 | 88!2 | Conversion 5'4%.......-+++ 1974 | 9234* | 921g% 318 8 | 6 ; . mg 32/- e a rl b Stand. Bk. S. we i Laon 40/6 7-41 88/4! 
73's | 66 | Treasury 3!9%.......4..- 1977-80 | 7Olg* | 693, | 411 3 | 6 - 95/- 22!2¢ 2¢}Hambros ....... Lp. | 1150/- 3-00 
Fas | GS | Freasury 3i2gh--+---=--" treet | Foe, | Goat | atl a |e 6 41] 89/6 | ie 1°86 | See lie ee £1/79/9 | 81/3 | 1-85 | 39! 
97716 | 88!. | Funding 512% | 936 | 93 «| 318 S | 6 41017 60/6 | 45/6: | 6!4a| 6'4 b | Union Discount ...... £1 | 54/- | 53/3 4-69 \46/~ 
% 591, } SI! Redemption 3% eeecsces 1986-96 | 547g 545, 48 3 6 4 8! 27/4!4 | 13/- 8 ¢ Nila -}Bowmeker .;...<.. Sf. 14/- 15/1015 mz I, 7 
88!4 | 79'4 | Treasury 5% ........... 1986-89 | 825i, | 82g | 4 3.6 | 6 8 61) 23/6 | 13/- 19 ¢| 5 @/ Lombard Banking ...5/— | 13/4!2 | 13/101]... | | 49/3 
63';, | 55 | Funding 39% ........ 1999-2004 | 58!ig | 57134.) 4 7 5 | 610 61] 21/9 12/9 | 7'2b|} 5 a| Mercantile Credit ...5/- |13/9 | 14/412 | 4:35 | Wg 129/3 
945g | 815g | Treasury 5!12%.......... 2008-12; 84 | 84 | 43 2} 613 71 }210/- — |132/- | 22'2b | 4 @ | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 j140/3 |156/- 3-40 34 
653, 56! Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 6056 | 59136) 4 211 | 616 5! | | | 
9) | Sod | er git 2 2% «cor tet | sae | sat | 438 | els ofl ia fu | | | wae ee Bs /- | 1371012 | 14 | agaee 86/41 
} 2 WU. Fae coeds after r. | - SE neh |-Bass, M. & B. ..... =o | | le : te 
507, | 43!4 Treasury 35% ba sae after ier, 1966 4555 | 45° 421 |.614 SfP4t/l'2 | 31/- | 5 a} 8'2b >} Distiliers...... .-10/— | 37/7'2 | 39/- 3-46 | 2 48/6 
44). ] DB ty..- | Corisale 29% .0.:s'ie 0 sinogss eno 39%, | 3936 | 318 6 | 6 8 7F a oe Sab 4 a | Flowers ata tz ‘if af. | ot 3-00 : als 
+ - | 7 a | Guinness...... -_ - 
431, 36!2 | Treasury 22%: « after Apr. 1975 | 38'4 371316 iat 24 : “ $f 14/9 /- | » | Ind Coope T.A. ‘.5/- | 14/12 | 14/6 4-14** 101/- 
91 8 | 85 » 4 British Electric 4 2% eeeee 1967-69 91 we 91 2 | 3 3 42/- | 30/- | 7'2b 5 al Teacher (Distillers) . lo/- 34/9 36/- 3°47 | 2', 18/6 
fog Ga | Brush per op gees) Be Be | a gE Ui hios fos | uP) § S| Wenatchee | SR a | Be 
8 2 | British Electric 3%...... — > } cae . ‘AY Ef : 3 41 
8176 7479 British Electric 4% wir halal 1974-79 79% 79% 4 6 0 6 4 9! 37/3 26/ | a7; | 9 a Whitbread ‘A’ ...... sy | 34/9 | 37/3 3-62 13, te 
| | British Electric 3'2%..... | { i | | | %* 
847, | 783, | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 845, | Bly | 478 | 6 3 41 Ley | aajiot,| 52,6| 3 a | er eet) case, se/ex | 2-95 | 2! 333 
82 | 76 | British Gas 312%........ 1969-71 | 82 B16 | 410 7 | 6 1 INT] 28/1'2 | 19/10'2; 4° a! 7!4b | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 21/1'2 22/3 5-61 | 24 46/3 
sy | Ges | am eee eee | She | ate") 2H 3] ge SI THOa| ait) 6 8) 8) Res ai ar | ise | $B | 
! j ritis ransport eres ! - = itta . aa . 
8075" | 74° | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 79' | 775e* | 4 8 2 | 6 4 21) 18/6 | 10/—- | 6 9] 14 b International Paints ..4/- | 1I/- | it/- | 7-27 | 1 9 68/9 
6171, | 533, | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 5896 | 58346 | 412 8 | 6 7 SI s/s ole a a a | London tick kg eh i 5O7! 1 . i 1083 
{ | : es \ ec ¢ | Rugby Portland .....5/- | . ; 34 
Pri s = Peer See, Manatees | Yield 28/42 18/3 12'nb 7'24 | Taylor Woodrow....5/- | 22/11: 23/- 4:35 M4 “ 
rices, 196) | DOMINION AND ae a es 167/1'2 |119/6 7'3a | 17!2b | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 |125/3* |130/3 | 3:84 | 2! ioe 
ot A CORPORATION STOCKS (p61 | Nisét| S561” oie | | | 54/3 
a) Leste a =e eg] 23 | 20/8, | 4b] 2 | Albright & Wilson...5/- | 22/6 | 23/112 | 4-32 | 2h J Sie 
| : | ; - | | Wla¢} 4 @| Borax Defd......... = ‘57 | 
i824 76.2 ioaceie 34% Lp kPaken coe Meee 1os8-69 | 2 a2 1 6 7 o 58/9 33/0. a4 2€ | 4 ; — hore See 43)! 2 ve 1 Ep 
| | PUSEPANA Ogee sneer ereccenrarencnee } 1 1 | | bs i 
223 64 | Ceylon 4% “a8 eh piaeon ade eae 1973-75 662 1. | 8 3 of 36/10! ine | 107b| $a nue. 5/- | 7/5 435 | on Nae 
g0'° Fol, | Rhodesia and Nygsaiand 696 .....LLLNeye-st | Zee | 76, 813 O/ | enaseny a stones | eA 
8l | 73 | South Africa 312% +. ee reseevevesers 1965-67 80!, 80 | 8 t 1 36/- 24/- | 8 b 4a | Boots Pure Drug siete 27/6 ] 28/3* 2:12 21, 30/9 
59° =| 53! | Southern Rhodesia 4!3% ............ 1987-92 | 5634 57'2 | 810 Ol} o76 58/6 20 b 7',a | Montague Burton...10/- | 89/6 91/6 3-01 2 81/6 
pe 4 | poate feogeee S!2% wsreveees as = { Hy | a | : “ + geal 47/72 | an ps Debenh ae wie acatt -10/- | 72/9" a ea a i308 
4 1 DAPHNIA FF 0.0.60 0:5 6.000.050 cblavwe - ee 2 1 4'5 | 45/- Ina RSM oo ccc ble 50/7! : 
923, | 86!, Bristol Bile xtucs See sb beacons eee 1971-73 | 90'4 | 90!p 6 7 O! | 46/934 | 33/4!, 1623b 13!'34 | House a Fraser ..5/= | 36/-* | 37/9 + 3-97 I, 18/9. 
93 | 86', | Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 873,* | 873, | 6 7 OF} 21/I'2 | 14/3 7!3b 5 | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | !4/11'4| 15/93, 3°12 | 2% 45/- 
483, | 4! | no Go syE basse ead kReaa eee after 1920 | 44* | 43'.* | 6 16 Of |106/9 85/1! 32'4b| 15 a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- |!03/6 |105/-* 2°26 | 1% 44/3 
89! 80', j Lz. 3 5% See CRSS DAO OSS OMe mTOR ee 1980-83 | 84 8334 | 6 8 O/7 53/10!, 34/10!, 20 b | 10 a United Drapery ae .5/- | 47/3 | 47/T'4 3-15 13, 
93° | Bly | Middlesex 514% ..-......eeer0eeeeeeees 1980} 88. | 88. | 6 7 O/} 62/1'2 | 50/- | 25 b| 105a' Woolworth......... 5/- | 52/- | 53/9 3930'T 1G a 
| | ICA 49/6 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES ays 20/3 | 10 b| 5 ol acre ew, | 31/6 | 246. | 0-70 | 52/- 
= = an | Pee | is ; c | ele. Electronic Inds. Sf say. soy. ca a! i397! 
| | | | 49/- OP MMGRE.. «6s ciocetets 1 | 58/- - P 
Nov. | Noy. | Nov. | Nov. Now. | 14/7, | 11/3 | 5 a| Tab eas ton Parkinson.5/~ | 13/- | 13/4! 4:67 | 24 41/3 
| 8 | ts 8 | is | | 8 P {- | 2 3 
. | 8 isi 3 | 1 $ | § [RE | SH | Tea! 155d | Decea Record......i0/- | $2/6, | 68/—" | 3-43 | I 
$2/- | 35/5 | 3 a] Wb) EML.............10/— | 38/27 | 43/10'2| 4-00 | 2 14/715 
Acch, Topeka... | 28g | 2814 | Boeing... | 49 | 47 | int. Harvester. | 527, | sve [aes | 8 S| Ph] eae tutomation.<.5/— | Sie * | ie Lbs kG 8 
Can. Pacific..... | 245g | 247g | Celanese....... | 36 36'4 | Inter. Nickel... | 81'4 | 39/6 24/3 dal? ete & came. £1 | 26/9 | 29/- 6:90 3, 23/9 
Pennsylvania.... | 16'g | 17 CREPE o0000<% | 54!> | 505, | Inter. Paper... | 36 | 72/9 | 47/- | gi bl: eq | CAP Beer ces Ses £i | 49/6 | 54/- 4:63 4 66/3 
Union Pacific... | 36!4 | 36!2 | Col. Palmolive .. | 507g | 533g | Kennecott..... | 8254 52/3 | 37/6 | Ib 3log | A. Re ~~ year ese? £1 | 38/9 44/- 4:43 | 2% 56/6 
Amer. Electric .. | 757g | 75'4 | Crown Zeller... | 62'4 | 62'g | Monsanto..... | 57'4 | 63/- | 45/3 | 95 “2 5 7; | Th oe canes seeee 57. | 55/6 | 57/- 2-19 | 54/3 
eS es pf oe Boulet. + | = | s | eee: 26's | orn Electrical..... |~ | 68/9 
ons. OM. ces | ! ougias........ } | Pan-American . | } | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 5456 | 5675 | Dow Chemical. 75!5 | 7575 | Procter Gamble | 96 i eae I ENGINEERING | } ——" 
South’n. Nat.Gas | 45. | 4@! | DuP 2433 : 36/9 18/9 9 ¢)} Nil a, Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 21/6 22/7! cad ak, a 
ith’n. Nat. 4 SS aS 24334 |250 | Radio Corpn... | 56 | 48/9 | 30/41 ace 7 © debe itowe él 33/- 33/6 21 gy | w \ a 
ee ae le jie fo’ lee ee 8/4. | 4/412 | 9 b| 3 a| Cammell Laird.....-5/-| 4/41, | 4/41, | 13-71 | Ty 
— er 605. | 593 Ger Elecer: ce a) | 747, | 787 | S . M. <i 471° 33/9 | 22/415 | 20 b! 10 a! Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 23/4!) | 24/10 6-03 1; j ‘a 
COa.......... 8 | 4 | en. Electric ... | F e | Socony-Mobil.. 4 | 9/11 3/41, | | | Rich'ds’ns. Westg’th. 10/- | 3/71, | | 196 
Aluminium..... 2734 2734 | General Foods .. 102* |1053g | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 48 | 4 2 2} 3. 5) ae S a g th. fl | 3/7! | i se a 
Ren Cans: AB | Mle | Sonera crs Se | | Sand QU | Aur) Mee | 407g, | VE | Sab) Hae Seansiimer ooh aye” ave, | eH Io 
m. Smelting... oodyear...... \ | | } , es | Be id Ce { ; | a1 
én. When... | 5915 5674 | Gulf Gil. CEES | 3914 | 397, | US. Seat ....: |? 7815 | 7813 33/101, | 21/8!4 | t7!2¢| 42!2a | Coventry Gauge....10/— | 29/3 | 29/7!2 | 4:13 | 24 Bj» 
Anaconda ...... 5O!g | 505g | Heinz.......... | 6934 | 70!) | West. Electric.. | 39% | 4055 ee jae | ee | ee ee con ts cl a. ie fee | | Nov 
Beth. Steel ..... 417, | 41g | Int. Bus. Mach... 592 (598 | Woolworth.... | 83'g | 8934 ol Py 10 ee “e Averys eeenietaiteae £i | a3 Jol. a 2 
; | i - - | L PROBES cccccicosecuss | i ” 
apc and diel Se ED 1 MO) Me PAM i os on ccss cnn 10/- | 20/9 | 22/I2*| 5-27 | we!» 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 14/9 | 9/- . 8I3b | 41a | George Cohen...... 5/-| 9/10!, at | 6°58 13, == 
— ——-— Ha nnn - sine 29/- 10 a} os st sane ettoee 5/- | 30/- | 30/6 | 4-51 | 24 
mot (etaal Mw | 2 | wwe | go | vie | com, | vias MS |B | BL eg) Gemehom Al Laue go | gee | Be 
nee | | Le | ee Bee eee | 8 at re I a recess cs £1 | 83/- | 88/- | 2-73 | 2 8 | 
ai saith nica cadet ca atime sens 14/- | 4 aj} 10 b | Ransome & Marles...5/- | 14/9 | 15/6 4°52 | 3 — 
Oct. 18 71-68 | 2-83 | 34-80 | 4-68 | 64-00 | 3-07 | 88-91 3-99 | 50/6 | 34/6 3. a| 7 b| Renold Chains....... el | 39/6 | 43/6 | 4:60 | 2 | Nov. 
» 25 | 7-77 | 2-83 | 34:30 | 4:75 | 64-67 | 3-04 | 88-91 3-99 | 44/11, | 29/7!2 | 1712 | 10 a! Simon Engineering ..5/- | 33/1', | 32/10!*| 4-18 | 2 . 2 
Noy, 1 | 72-20 | 2-82 | 34:16 | 4:77 | 65:09 | 3-02 | 89-43 | 3-94 | g57/6 B72? | 77a| 7 b\ Tube Investments.....£1 | 66/6 | 68/32" | 410 | 3 | ” 
» 8 74-51 | 2:74 | 34:50 | 4-73 | 66:90 | 2-94 89-43 | 3°94 38/41, 25/9 | Tiab| 2!2a| Vickers ..........00. £1 | 26/3 | 27/- 744/88) 2 
» I | 75-31 2:72 | 34:59 | 4-72 | 67-97 | 2-90 88-80 | 4:00 | 84/6 | 64/6 | 3340!) 10°d| were (Thee. MUD xsi £1 | 65/6* | 65/- 4:23 z 
a ~- + a { nb | d k le S ¥*) 
425 Industrials :—High, 75-32 (Nov. 14). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). 7 oe fF 8 ae) eee re ee | 20/ : | eo 2 
* Ex dividend. t+ Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. * Yield 


(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (f) Flat yield. . (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. | (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last Two | | price, | Price, | Yi 
Sg: . ener a ORDINARY | Price, Price, | Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two | s , . 
1961 | High | Low | () (6) (c) STOCKS Nov. 8, | Now. 15, | Now, '5.| Cove] ______| Dividends | OsocKs. Nov. 8 | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, 
4 | | | “Hich | tow | OO | OCKs ist | set '| eel | 
: : -_———— = = = -_—— ae = ———— —————————— = — = 
% | % | 00D & TOBACCO slice eS! at * 
2:94 | 34/- | 17/4! 10 ¢ c | Allied Supplie 10/— | §7/10! | of CLASES | | 
346 re 13 yan 9 ao ia | Assoc eee ans! | ti/tote | i732 ca ee Se A a a) ie b.| Assoc. British Picture.5/— | 24/-l| | 25/611 5-88 23 
pate ie | WS iis oun ee as eae ot We a 4-38 | 2! |52/9 | 41/4! 14 b 16 : ae ee ‘A’ v a? 33/I'z | 9-06 134 
sate P 13/6 for | 9 ab | inernationa Foire | ose cee, | = 2 a 31/13 3130 | @rb British Match ........£1 371, 3 -= Be 
| | ec eee £1 | 70/3 74/9 P 2 3D) a ritish Oxygen...... 5/- | 16/3 4 
3°37 |} 35/6 | 25/9 9°b| 5 af Saati: ! | 30) 423 WN | 137 | ito Pe 7 ; ‘a7 sig | 3 
| | Bingilepe'c sen coews «0 0/- | 30/3 | 30/3 | 4-63 | | “lee a aes ets ‘ 
| 14/03. | 10/4! he ig 70/- 44/9 5 bi 7! 9/7'. | 5-19 2! 
6-36 2 ab | Bae-| Sellemian sce rmxcess 5/-| 10/9 | 11/6 | 4: | Cpl hook Sa 1 | Se . : 
50/- | 38/7! 9°b| 3 alT | bt 35 | 2 |50/- | 31/9 2c) 7 ‘A’ } ae 344 | 3 
4-82 20/10! | 14/108 a | Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 46/1'ol) | 48/7!, | 4-94 | : OS gs es a fae | 2 
2| tao, | 5 o| 9 8 | Unigue...:... thet | feyrot, | 2 173/9 | 52/6 | 6a 9°6| Glaxo. se | 2-32 | 3% 
29 | PT) See) rate sifte | Brn Amer Fobacio/- | a8/2" | 43/*| Sat | DLS |e | @ 8) Fo Rarrnons di: Beld et | @/- | ee | ER | 3 
5-00 a | Gallaher .......... 10/- | 39/3 | “10 | at eee ne ete oat om 3 ' : 
5-58 71/9 | 65/3 | 14 b| 3!z@| imperial Tobacco. ....£1 ele geo | ess | 1 tors [Sa Web| 3.e ler. aban aaa = | 2173 aye | 407 | 2" 
58 | | | ¢ ab | Bl Cet socks cc ene ss 1} 90/3 | 97 23 3 
423 | eaiinieaia | 8/9 | 40/- | I2'2¢| 12')¢| National C Ss shan 
$10 | se | thy | 55 61150 0 | Briannesenese seer ma 37/3 | 29/6 erst to76| bone ee lue ioe | sels 
a 36/3 | 60/6 | 25 b| 20 a| Commercial Union ..5/- | 66/3 | 68/6 - | 33/6 | 24/7 | IS b| 5 @| Radio Rentals.......5/- | 29/9 Se ae 
; 32'5i6 | 17% HR41- 17 [t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Li ( 0-37 stiret, | aor weet Sete tion... yo |ave | gat | 2 
3-49 vs ° ies Se 8/6 31 3215 0-87 2 ank Organisation...5/~ | 30/9 
oat ale 2 ry n 20 b 19 o'| Genera! Accident. ...5/- 79/9° 36/_° 1.740 | we? s/h $60 os Schweppes ........ 5/- | 33/-9 34/64 2 7 
1 Bi a | Guardian........... = at, | 5 Sears ‘A’ oo... _ ‘ 
rae. do. oS tae’ esl a toe sol Se |aee | ta 28/41, | 21/3%4 | 1b| Blza Thomas Tiling 12222-4/= | sane | sept | 332 | 3° 
4@ | vc 146/- |100/- | 11,6] Bt, | Northern & Empl....-£1 |123/6* p 3 78/- | $4/6 | 12 c| 4 a | Turner & Newall. ... £1 | doe? | ¥52 | 2 
| i 272/68 [1586/3 | 470“b | $20 “a | Peart... seen. "eye aioe a37o | 3-28 42f- | 3{6 | 1Stab| 9-470 | Unilever «= --...---; | 43 |aorer | 300 | 3M 
~ | Be lg laa [ier | prado "A... Sf- (alO/- 234 3-28 11153, 137b| 8 a| Unilever NV. 2..i2 | tte | fee" | 3:93 | 308 
4:35 | Mg y3 | aetOa) se FRM Gk coenkees ents sy |4ae jae | aces 22/6 | 13/9 | 10 b| 5 a| United Glass........ Brel ep | ts || 2:20 | 3s 
4°35 | I 7129/3 [t00/3 “| titsb| ize | Royal Exchange -.--. £1 |107/3 Wi3/s | 3:30 42/\"y | 29/3 | £1086 | t41c0 | United Moses ----i0/— | 2973° | 29/9 | 8°23 ” 
{ } 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT IPPING 
| 18/10'2 | 12/10!p| 7!2a| 12! | British Motor 5 so | 
3-93** 86/4! | 66/1! WH zeowese /- | 14/4'2 | 15/9 | 6-35 /3 | WS | Hb). ore | Bri Be Ith. 10/— 
2% | ‘ 6/6 2 37/9 2 7 : * s fesuer cure od a aia Sse oa 73, aS tele 5 c gic Cunard en ts ae ™~. 6-6) 2 
46 | 2 18/6 9° | Wt ec] (5 a| Rolls-Royce... soit . 1 ¢ *t -63 ‘t, 
3-00 : 08/9 5/24 + £ 4 ¢ | Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/- 6/934 6/7'2 2-42 aq 50/6 31/6 io ¢ 10 ‘ Forces Withers: Pr a Ls 17/- 8-24 % 
gees 20 9 Lee eS) Bae Ra srntes £1} 71/6 | 74/12 | 4-32*%) Zi, | 13/2 | 10/— Tha} 10 6 London & Overseas..5/- am lee Peet 
4-144 We Pees "so Si aes Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 90/6 | 92/6 | 4-32 | ... | 48/8 | 29/72) 8 b) 3 a) P&O Defd 29/715 ye ae a 
2 3 a i 24 2a Bristol Aeroplane --10/- | 14/6 16/3 7-69 21 he Loe 2'3¢ 2!',¢ | Reardon smith... LHO/- 2 so 6:% i 
eevee = ° + 53 ‘4 ’ oe! 
PEED la | Be) ee Beat ye [de | 70") 2 Ee ee ee 
c unlop Rubber ....10/— | 28/- 28/11" . 
T2/- *| 49/9 aie] tied | meen $) 3379 | 3 
a Sr ni | a9 4 ph Lucas......... £1 | 50/6 | 57/41.*| 4-79 | 21, ] 81/3 | 
295 | 22 F273 12873 | Is | Ialg | Teiote Holdings ..2i 5/-| 17/3 | 17/4 | it Fats | tel dee etl eee ee gt | St/dia | Sa/atn | 6-10 | & 
5 c| 12!)¢| Triplex Holdings .. io/-| 31/3 | 36/3 2 ae 2l S2bl- Se] Cores ie a t 2 
5-61 | 2 | 737 | 3°45 | 21 | 49/iol,| 30/9 *| 92b| 3120 | Lancashire Steel.....-£1 | 33/912 | age? | eae | 3 
| oe 1, 168/9 |110/- | 50 b| 40 a Aes Nia: 10/= |137/6 {140 “7/8 31/7 Mab 5 Set ere Bee a oi 3 
3-84 Mi eae 4/- isa 184 Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 60/3 ete 2 oe say | eye 8 c| 5 a | Stewarts & Aieee .. 2a 40/10, a7 ap 34 
435 | Me 68/6 |40/- | 120 b| 40 7 hen Camenial aes 34/6 38/9 7-78 | 2 [$577 | 38/-" | 12 b 4-80 United Stee ae et sis | Silo) $34 | 3 
3.84 | 2a 25/3 | 15/3 40 a} 40 b | Daggafontein "57- | 17/6 y 6-81 | 3, | 63/6 | 46/- ub] Ose | Walther .......... 41/4. | 41/7, | 5-91 1 3 
| 25/5 | 73/9 | 70 | 100 b| Free State Geduid 22195, |e | an | 22 : ee tee ee él | 40/-" | 49/37 | 6-22 | 3% 
aco | | Ge | aio,| 3 o| @ b Hareebeenoncin <-i9/— | 47/- 479 | 19-47 | tn | any7 | 23/10) 712b| 5 0 | Enalish Sewing Ce 
‘ WG .waee - - ° 2 a 
a7 | 3 IH/e 10173 90 «| 120 b | Western Holdings ..:5/- 17/6 (23/9 | 8-48 ip 3/102 | 21/7'2 | 5 2| 19, b Fine Spinners vvse--El 24/4, aie | ss ft 
4:30 | 2 75/3 | S8/- | 96%b| 13800] Chereered...... 15/— 3) “ga | 82 | 4/8 | 2973 stb | 26 | Courauldeccn ns el | Sopa ee Be 
4-23 | 2 | 83/6 | 51/3 | 20°0| 60°b| Rhod. Angio-Amer.. ta | 86/3. | se/6 | taal 9/9 | 5/72 | 3156| 4a ilmgworth Morris. | ee |e | gat | ie 
es ee 0b | Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. ¥- 55/3 55/6 14:41h 75/3 2 9136 4 a | Wingworth Morris. . at 6/i! 6/i! i 1 
a8 gs By : 62/- | 13° b| 8 al Ww a po | eae te? 
ve af gee | gee) ase] ges AE | Mo te IR) SYR, i, | oe] fee Remmi |g | 2 | 3 
3-01 | 2 aie | 50/6 | 13%b| 33¢a| Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 55/- 73 | 683 16/214 | 11/6 tae | 132%4b | Calico Printers... .-3 a St Bee 
3-01 i i59/aty lta eee ont Conga ce 3 ine. ... £1 | 55/- 51/3 6°83 134 58/101. 38/6 Tha 13345 Calico Printers...... 5/- | 12/4'2 | 12/9 7-84** 34 
3-70 | MT Si36n? Mgtoa | $res0e | $°s00 | Preersee Nickel “oie, Isias, iiage | tas | Oe 13/7!y 3 b | Jove Induseries.---.-10/— | 10/7 +12 
Reg. -5/— (140 6 ; 2) to | 3 Pr 42/9 | 5-85**| 2 
3-97 | I J 18/9 10/9 | “27nb |” Tiga | London Tin........; 4/- oSi4i,* ses! gee | ii, | 293 | 22/9 *) Wc] 10 ¢ | Tomal-cncsecsess. et | 2p? jae | ‘ead | ot 
3-12 | 2% /- |30/- | 20° ¢]| 27!3¢| Rio Tinto........ io/— | 40/7% | 40/7! i ee ea oe pee eee 
2:26 | oa Pt eI 20°a|Tronoh ...........-5/- | 29/6 30/6" Hd 2 | TRUSTS, LAND & 
. i 4 j PROP ERTY 
3-33 | Ih | OIL 70 | | 
a i a /- | 52/6 12! 
| ri 7 ‘+20 a British Petroleum él 35/38 i. 8-82 24 ses a 371nb Taiae eee eceeee sa | $1 i 35 2-99 I", 
iat we a isieb 2iza | Burmah Oil ...,...-; | 2 8-88 14 ‘ - 2 ©: 61-3: ¢ Cable & Wireless... .5/- | mya ° I, 
0-70: |, fist, | eile | a3-ere fis eras tare +0 254 10/— | 38/6 39/9 5-03 25 5/9 | 47/- 20 ¢} 23!3a | City Centre Pro 5/- 2 /- 2-94 13,4 
yal Dutch..-.-. 20 fi. | £12! 7 95/6 | i Prop ft | 77/6. | 80/3 a 
4-58 | 2 19/2", 108/9 120-8 c | t10 “a | Shell Transport él \iee® is’ | sae | 100/7' | 72/8 | 7.040 | 9-04 | Hodson's Bays Prop.net | me, |@a | 274 | 1 
4-67 | y tie es FRAN ss ae i0/- | 25/6 | 26/3 are 36/- | 22/3 2 a| 4 b| tand Securites....-id/- | saya, [Saye | ten | t 
3-43 | | ei satan eddies 38/3 | 26/6 I2'2c} 3'3@ | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/~ | 33/- ; 36/9 3-35 
74 4 y02 wee 10 b 5 a) Daily Mirror........ 5/- | 12/6* 12/10! | 5-83 iL | } | 
hf 3" | $77 8 b| 4 a|W.H.Smith&Son"A’.£1 | 66/- | 68/6 | 3-50 | 2° | | Cin tee 
690 | E29 [172 | a | 12 2| thomon Oren. ....5/- | 23/3 1336 | Sire 2 [Sore |aas | ‘ta 6|alt?s| pasta. et | aes tas | 133 
| 4-43 | 2% § 56/6 | 42/- rd ae ee de ri ll | Shee 5°67 | I, | M/- | 8/3 eee ° ees re fl we je |? 2, 
| 249 | 3 54/3 | 37/6 Sib] 4 a| Spicers..............€1 | 40/3 | 39/3° 7-36 | 12 | 6/10'2) 3/1012} 29%b| 12'20 | Hi hiands8 Lowiands3/-| 4/44, | 473 “er | tt 
68/9 icer | 40/ / 6-37 | 1B e aah) 
19 | Ble | 1b) 4 @| Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 48/- | 50/-* ; 5-60} 2° 93/- 2 wae beet we | eee 2/— se Sint, | 18-16 | 22 
ithe | /- 37'2b 10 a United Sua Betong ...£1 | 75/3 nj-*° 13-19 tH, 
| 6:57 | 2 on Sear ne Sl 
i571 it 2 ‘The Economist, Indicator (1953= 100) | “THE ECONOMIST 
03 | ID | i961 | | : 
Indicat | Yield 9% 7 
val a 61 | or | Yield % | sei 1961 | ORDINARY SHARE ne 
| 1.98 |... Oct. 1 | 36:7 | §-36 | : INDICATOR 
es (ae) | Hp | ER Le | ee conso 
* ; ta ys 
| 8-16 i, § | Nov} | 3600 | 8-28 4 at SE EN et en oe 7 Yy 
| 3-33 | 2h ro ee 356°4 5-28 (May 10) (Oct. 18) Yj 
| 5:37 | 2 on ee | wy Yj 
| 658 | a tae yy YY 
ra | oy ha ___ Financial T Times Sediees | Yi Lj 
3-56 | 226 | 49 Gu 1. ek, | ee ee Yj | 
EB) e ot | indext | Ord | Fixed | Consats | Sereting | 
| 4-60 | 2 Nov. 9 | 298-3 | 5-29 | 84:36 | 6-33 
to | » 1 | 299-7 ‘cs | wn |.ce| oo 
4 4-18 | 2 13 303-2 | 16, 
4-18 | 2 5-20 | 84-09 6-38 | 16325 
4-0.) 3 » M4 as 5-18 83:97 | 6-39 | 14,993 
ae a 3 5-12 | 83-93 | 6-38 | 14,102_ | 
5.12") 2% High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (O one Ps sop 
| ___F July 1, 1935=100. ¢ ne? te i 2H JFMAMJJASOND 
terim dividend. ** Yields based on d ; 
To lacoet dat Gaiaman mon — -—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico P 
iddeley, 10-6%. Ind Coope, T.A., 129 @ — Calico Printers, 20%. _ City & Centre Props., 25!;%. Coats, 
United Steel, i2-3%. Wi ‘o cope, 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105.9 ons se umes SB. 1929 G 
~%o oodall-Duckham, 21%, a «% Midland Bank, 15% Royal Assurance, 30%. "viel Organisation: 2462, 
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Combined English Mills 


ECAUSE the Lancashire cotton industry 

has been drifting since the spring from 
boom into recession, a company’s accounting 
date is the key to its results this year. But 
it is sometimes too readily assumed that a 
favourable accounting date is responsible for 
all differences between cotton companies’ 
profit performance—some groups like Com- 
bined English Mills were probably better 
prepared for this year’s recession than some 
of their competitors. This group spent 
heavily on re-equipment before the Govern- 
ment’s reorganisation scheme, and it was 
among the first to take advantage of the 
grants towards re-equipping mills offered 
under the reorganisation plan. Its manage- 
ment has also been quick to adopt new tech- 
niques, and its success last year in adding 
to its share of Britain’s yarn exports is a 
pointer to its ability to compete. 

The group has a stake in the manufacture 
of man-made fibre yarns and mixtures spun 
on the cotton system for the flourishing 
knitwear industry and this side of the busi- 
ness has not been so seriously affected by the 
setback this year. Combined English Mills 
also began its financial year with an excep- 
tionally big volume of orders in hand. The 
increases in trading profits from £806,000 
to £951,000 in the year to September 30th, 
and in net profits from £401,000 to 
£465,000 are not, therefore, all that sur- 
prising. The ordinary dividend has, how- 
ever, been left unchanged at 6 per cent (so 
that the £1 shares at ros. 9d. yield 11 per 
cent). The caution is justified: yarn output 
has fallen, progressively this year and in Sep- 
tember was 16 per cent lower than a year 
ago. Yarn prices, despite the lack of new 
orders, were higher in September than they 
were a year earlier, but have declined quite 
sharply in the past two months, 


Farbwerke Hoechst 


A FTER the war the I.G. Farben chemical 
group was split into three main 
groups ; the shares of the biggest of the 
three principal successor companies, 
Farbenfabriken Bayer received a London 
quotation in February and now the shares 
of another of the trio, Farbwerke Hoechst, 
are being introduced to the London Stock 
Exchange. Hoechst is slightly smaller than 
Bayer, but has an equally impressive 
growth record ; in 1960 its sales amounted 
to DM2,703 million, or 11.9 per cent of 
the total turnover of the German chemical 
industry. In the first nine months of the 
current year the volume of sales increased 
by 10 per cent but in value the increase 
was nearer 7 per cent, reflecting the 
squeeze on prices and margins, which was 
accentuated after the March revaluation. 
But the directors have no doubt that they 
will be able to maintain the current divi- 
dend of 18 per cent on the capital which 
has been increased this year from DM630 
million to DM7oo million. 

One attraction of Hoechst shares to 
London investors is that dealings will be 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


possible in deposit certificates of DMs ; 
these will be issued by S. G. Warburg. 
On the basis of a price of just over 600 per 
cent for the Hoechst shares the price of the 
certificates will be about 56s. 6d. The 
yield is 2.8 per cent but allowing for 
double tax relief (at a provisional rate of 
5s. 2d.) the yield improves to 3.2 per cent. 
Such a return is warranted by the company’s 
exceptional growth record but for the 
moment at least a continuation of this rate 
of growth looks unlikely. 


Hire Purchase Results 


HE preliminary results of Lloyds and 

Scottish, the hire purchase finance 
house owned 50-50 by National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland and Lloyds Bank, reveal 
that the consolidated profit before tax for 
the year to September 30th slumped by 75 
per cent from £3 million to £739,000. 
Presumably most of this fall is due to bad 
debts. The full report will no doubt 
confirm just how quickly business that was 
once considered satisfadtory can become 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. In last year’s 
report Mr Ian Macdonald, chairman of 
Lloyds and Scottish and of the National 
Commercial Bank, said that the company 
had followed “a selective policy” and 
rejected business “ which did not attain a 
high standard of credit rating,” and that as 
far as bad debts were concerned “ we have 
not had any cause for concern.” 

Disclosed profits of National Commer- 
cial Bank for the year to October 28th 
have fallen from £1,540,000 to £1,368,000, 
but the dividend from Lloyds and Scot- 
tish has been slashed from £597,000 to 
£184,000 ; this suggests that banking profits 
have in fact risen—as might be expected 
with interest rates higher and an average 
level of advances for the Scottish banks 
some 15 per cent up on the year. The 
directors of the bank have recommended a 
final dividend of 9 per cent to make 163 per 
cent for the year ; in 1959-60 shareholders 
received the same payment plus a 150th 
anniversary bonus of 13 per cent. For 
Lloyds Bank the hire purchase setback is 
equally serious, for while last year’s divi- 
dend from Lloyds and Scottish represented 
13 per cent of its disclosed profits, it also 
has a 25 per cent interest in Bowmaker 
which has passed its interim dividend and 
because of bad debts is unlikely to be able 
to pay a final dividend. 

Last year, one of the first companies to 
announce heavy hire purchase losses was 
Charles Roberts, whose hire purchase sub- 
sidiary S. and J. Claye, incurred a loss of 
£500,000. Mr Duncan Bailey, the chair- 
man of Charles Roberts, has now announced 
that the company made a further loss, of 
£989,000. 
to March 31st is £912,000 and the chairman 
has promised “a full explanation ” with the 
full accounts next month. So far this year 
the news from the hire purchase companies 
has usually been as bad as that of last year, 
and investors who were hoping in the 
summer that the worst was past must now 
be having second thoughts. 


The group’s loss for the year’ 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 30 Nov. 13 Nov. 27 
LAST DEALINGS : Nov. 10 Nov. 24 Dec. 8 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 21 Dec. 5 Dec. 19 





HE rally in equities which began last 

Wednesday has continued into the new 
account helped by the Chancellor’s state- 
ments about the prospects for the economy 
and the further rise on Wall Street. Inves- 
tors have shrugged off more unfavourable 
company news as well as the trade figures. 
Over the week to Wednesday The 
Economist indicator rose by 12.5 points to 
368.9, its highest level since the beginning 
of September. 

The gilt-edged market had a quiet week. 
The long dated “tap” stock, Treasury 5} 
per cent 2008-12, attracted more buyers 
before the weekend, many of whom switched 
from other gilt-edged stocks, but the early 
gains were lost and over the week the stock 
was unchanged at 84. Among short dated 
stocks Conversion 4; per cent 1963 lost 4 
to 98} and the undated stocks were also 
dull, 35 per cent War Loan losing 1% to 
§2\%xd. The dull tone in the market 
stemmed partly from trustee switching into 
equities, The new Agricultural Mortgage 
63 per cent stock, 1975-77, opened at a dis- 
count of 4 ; it closed on Wednesday at 994, 
a discount of }. 

Bank and insurance shares made notable 
rises over the week: Barclay’s were. 4s. 
higher at 88s. 6d. and District 4s. 6d. higher 
at 92s. 6d. while Pearl Insurance gained 
17s. 6d. to 227s. 6d. Business in brewery 
shares was also brisk and Watney Mann 
gained 2s. 3d. to 100s. 3d. Building shares 
joined in the rise and London Brick gained 
5s. 3d. to 91s. 3d. and helped by the news 
of bigger cement deliveries Rugby Portland 
gained 6s. 15d, to 56s. 9d. Among stores, 
Debenhams were in demand after the news 
of the property development plan, but some 
buyers took their profits after the earlier 
rises ; nevertheless, the shares gained §s. 3d. 
to 62s. over the week. Other leaders were 
also higher, Marks and Spencer “A” gaining 
Is. 6d. to 105s.xd. Investment buyers also 
turned their attention to electrical shares and 
AEI gained 3s. to 34s. 6d. Engineering 
shares held their prices despite unfavourable 
news from GKN and Birmid ; Tube Invest- 
ments advanced Is. 6d. to 66s. 6d. ahead of 
the full report and the prospects of a decimal 
coinage system have brought a sharp rise 
in Averys of 6s. 9d. to gos. 

Steel shares, however, were generally 
lower over the week and Stewarts and 
Lloyds lost 1s. 3d. to 39s. 73d. Food shares 
were in demand and Associated British 
Foods gained 73d. to 12s. 6d. Motor shares 
also improved on press comment, BMC 
gaining 1s. 43d. to 15s. 9d. Shipping shares 
improved after falling towards the end of 
the old account but oils were mixed—BP, 
which are now ex the scrip issue, gained 
6s. 3d, to 42s. 3d. but Shell lost 2s. 3d. to 
114s. 3d. Kaffir shares gained over the 
week, helped by the easing of South African 
import controls. Union Corporation gained 
4s. 3d. to §8s. od. 
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THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER - 18, 1961 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November I1, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £53,80!,000 
compared with a surplus of £14,712,000 in the previous week and a 
surplus of £2,399,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was.a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £9,427,000 leaving 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £676,771,000 compared 
with £685,682,000 in 1960-61. 




























April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
£000 Estimate | Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
1961-62 Il, 12, i, 
1961 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... 934,389] 16,430; 18,974 
SUPER, sis seraes 51,000} 1,200) 1,500 
Death Duties .. 158,100] 3,600; 4,100 
Stamps.......- él, 1,400; 1,300 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 219,800] 7,400; 9,200 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 
35,074 





915,151 | 1,002,209] 29,607| 35,553 
622,065 | 630,680] 31,495| 73,070 


000 
1,537,216 | 1,632,889] 61,102 {108,623 








Total Customs 












and Excise... 

Motor Duties .. 39,187; 46,696] 1,076| 6,978 
Brosdeae tiie, : 40000] 18300 19,100) <2: See 
Miscellaneous | 205.000 73.781 158,908] “795 } 8.032 





2,933,408 | 3,281,882] 92,943 |158,707 


378,170, 409,198 















Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 


4,985| 5,598 











Ireland Exch. 49,996 52,314 3,353 
PO Fund — Ini- 

tial settlement 7,282 
Other Consoli- | 

dated Funds . 8,000 4,612 4,865 9 15 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 2,847,572 | 3,095,658 84,600} 95,400 

Fetal ci ceci | 5,961,902 | 3,280,350 | 3,569,317) 89,594) 104,366 
Sinking Funds. . | 40,000] 23,070 | 23,6141 950) 540 
“ Above-line" Surplus — — + + 

OF TIUMNORE ceesccteccci 370,012' 311,049] 2,399; 53,801 
‘ Below-line ’’ Net Expen- | 

ROMO Sick nib kc kata 315,670; 365,722] 9,437; 9,427 


_ —_ | + 
Total Surplus or Deficit 685,682 | 676,771] 7,038| 44,374 


Net receipts from: } 
Tax Reserve Certificates} 159,913} 175,813] 1,554/ © 3,594 
Savings Certificates. .... 42,900; — 16,800} 2,300) -—300 
Defence Bonds ........ 66,517 17,750] 1,528; —32 
Premium Savings Bonds. 36,170} 26,100 830) 500 


305,500| 202,863] 6,212| 3,762 














* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 








Advances 
Fe hie Re ees panna Me 
Public | Bank-of | “ating 
Tender Tap | Dept. | England Debt. 
1960 
Nov. 12} 3,660-0 | 1,526-6 5,384-5 
1961 
Aug. 12 | 3,290-0 | 1,712-9 6 5,209-4 
» 19 | 3,290-0 | 1,732-5 8 5,340-7 
26 | 3,280-0 | 1,840-0 9 5,324: 1 
Sept. 2] 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 “4 5,354-8 
» 9| 3,240-0 | 1,886-4 “4 5,347°9 
, 16| 3,340-0 | 1,905-2 “5 5,374:7 
23 | 3,220-0 | 1,928-7 3 5,377-0 
30 | 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 ‘7 5,225°3 
Oct. 7] 3,240-0 | 1,998-1 2 5,445-3 
» 14] 3,260-0 | 2,003-4 ‘7 5,472-2 
21 | 3,270-0 | 1,997-8 | 5,450-9 
28 | 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 “5 5,494-8 
Nov. 4] 3,280-0 | 2,063-7 5,545°5 
» Ib 3,290-0 | 1,990-7 5,497°6 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


- rapid fall in the Treasury bill rate, 
amounting to I per cent over the 
previous six weeks, came to a halt at last 
Friday’s bill tender ; the syndicate of dis- 
count houses maintained its bid at 
£98 12s. 11d. for the £230 million of 91- 
day bills on offer and the average rate of 
discount fell by only 0.61d. to £5 8s. §.49d. 
per cent. This check was not unexpected 
following the vigorous use of Bank rate in 
the money market immediately after its 
reduction to 6 per cent. The market’s 
allotment of 91-day bills was only 44 per 
cent ; its allotment of 63-day bills was 70 
per cent against last week’s 90 per cent. - 

Before last week’s tender, the market 
was forced to borrow from the Bank of 
England on four occasions: this week the 
market has been forced into the Bank only 
once. Credit has been tight throughout 
the week, but on three days the market was 
given large special help from the authorities 
through purchases of bills. The rate for 
day-to-day loans has remained around 53 
per cent—only 3/64 per cent below the 
current bill rate. 

In New York the three month bill rate 
rose sharply this week from 2.349 per cent 
to 2.516 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
6'o%, Bil/6l).... 6 (Wednesday): 
Deposit rates Bank bills: 

(7 days’ notice): 60 days ...... 55e—-Sllig 
MORMDG. css vandces a 3 months....  55g—S!li¢ 
Discount houses... 4—4!4 4 months.... 55g-Silig 
Local Authorities.. 6'4 6 months.... 553-534 

Call money: Fine trade bills: 
Clearing banks’ 3 months.... 634-7! 

minimum ...... 43, 4months.... 634-7!5 

Day-to-day........ 43—-53g 6 months.... 7 -8 





t 


Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: en a ee 2-349 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 os. WOegtens 2-516 








Effective Limits 


Three Months Forward Rates 


115;6-1!3; 6c. pm)|1!5;¢—1!3,¢¢. pm 


Canadian $... eee 2:909 g—thig | 27909 g—thig 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-833g-5, | 13-8134-82 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12- 1634-17 | 12-17-17'4 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96— 140-07!2- 140-07!,- 
142-05 12!5 12', 
Dutch Gid.... 9 -983,-10-28! 10-137g-14!g 10- 1334-14 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 14-037-11 365 11 -2634-27 11 -2653~7, 
Portug. Ese. .. sine 80-17-27 80-17-27 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1746!,-47 17461 4-34 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!-14-70 14-565—~7g 14-56-S6l4 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'-19-62 19-385g-7g | 19-387g-39lg 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20:°04'g-3g | 20-04!g~-3, 
* Official Limits 
United States $................. 3ig—lligc. pm | '3yg-!igc. pm 
Geelinn Ose. ici aceecee ens es 'Sig—l3i6c. pm | _1-7gc. pm 
WOE RO svikcc és ocasaskaetemeant 234-2'4c. pm | 2!2-2c. pm 
DH TF apie en cava vec ccs 41,-4c.pm | 413-4c. pm 
NIN U8 ick soe decbic Cecu Seneca 35-25e. pm | 35-25c. pm 
OG GN ev nines uecevedtac ee. 3-2'oc. pm =| = 3-2!x¢. pm 
W. German D-Mk. .........2..- 4'g-35epf. pm | 4-3!2pf. pm 
United States $..... pagctdendnken 2-17gc. pm | 2--1gc. pm 
Rit ONE was cbcavanesbodaealen 2'4-2! gc. pm | 25) 6-23 6c. pm 
DMA UVS basa condadesvicen care 10!5-10c. pm | 10!4-10c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. .........-.-. 10'g-95gpf. pm | 10'g—95gpf. pm 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/1',4 | 250/1'4 
» ($ ae ey 35-19! 35-19! 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and securities*. 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion 
Coin other than gold coin . 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 


\2,228-9 |2,313 


N 
w 
~ 
a 
o 
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Public accounts 
Special deposits 
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Banking department reserve . 
ie 


eee eee we wenee 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,375 million on 
November 8th. 


Amount (£ million) 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment Rate * 
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* On November 1l0th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 | 
red 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £220 milli 
£50 million 63 day bills. + Allotment cut 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 


i 
: 
} | | 
November [5 November 9 November 10 | November !1 November 13 | November !4 | November [5 
} 


United States$ |  2-78-2-82* | 2-817 6-916 | 2-817 6-%e 





One Month Forward Rates 











Gold Price at Fixing 







BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Nov. 8, | Nov. 15, 
196F =| (1961 
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TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





Allotted 
| at Max. 





d. 
5-46 53 
8-5! al 
1-33 | 6t 
0-12°| 39 
0-50 | 48 
0-8! 60 
0-99 | 59 
6-5! 65 
0-48 | 39 
5-80 | 57 
2-28 | 59 
§-35.| 51 
6-57 | 6 
6-10 | 63 
5-49 | 44 
iid. 


91 day bills and 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. = 
Manpower and Output ! BRITISH 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to Prices and Wages......... Oct. 21st External Trade .......%..- Nov. 4t° 
United Kingdom unless otherwise stated. Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 14th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. x 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th Maite Stes. Co. i SS Nov. Ili 











































Mid-year or averages 1960 1961 
| | | 
1958 | 1959 1960 August | Sept. | October June July August | Sept. | October 
TOTAL MANPOWER June figures | 
Wenees population : ; 
WED a is'c ok oa Ske Eh ennbes See eee her ee 000s 24,070 | 24,145 | 24,436 24,625 | 24,656 24,691 24,590 24,664 24,757 | 24,778 | : 
ee rae Lakaas epee cy 16,160 16,137 | -16,239 16,344 | 16,355 16,354 16,283 16,321 16,364 | 16,365 r 
WUOUURTS 5.44 0.00900 Sein Raice eae een 7 7,910 8,008 8,197 6,.81 | 8,301 8,337 8,307 8,343 8,393 8,413 * 
Armed Forces...... Vivcbanaseressahe oi 614 565 518 513 513 511 474 469 464 | 464 “s 
Civil employment: 
PO oo cotintin seas phn aica se aA AM ” 23,080 23,197 23,628 23,807 | 23,835 23,858 23,865 23,916 24,000 24,008 
Manufacturing industries (). ee * san 8,477 8,811 8,889 8,930 8,949 8,917 8,920 8,963 8,994 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. ” 9,147 9,169 ue an Ses : wy sa Aas eee 
Employees ('): . 
I ONGOING C2)ois o..0.0.0.00i00s 05 00000 os is 3,545 | 3,740 3,768 3,780 3,795 3,799 3,797 3,818 
in consumer goods industries (3) ee = ae 3,102 | 3,154 Sia -| S223 3,200 3,170 | 3,175 3,192 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: 
All durations—total ......cccccscceess = 457-4 475-2 | 360-4 321°4 | 305-2 | 328-5 265-9 258-6 305-2 | 317-0 365-7 
Temporary or under 2 weeks........ 5 141-0 120-8 89-8 0 Bg 25 See 67-8 69-3 80°5 |. 104-2 130-4 
Over 8 weeks....... (ue tah Sea euee ” 197:7 243-4 187-6 159-6 149-3 | 151-2 140-1 136-4 137-9 134-2 | 143-9 
By regions (4): 
eee Is ins 0.300e bb eob a5 ae eed eer % 2-1 2:2 1:6 1-4 1-4 | 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-4 1-4 | 1-6 
London and South Eastern ........... * 3 i3 0-9 0-8 | 0-8 | 0-9 0-8 | 0-7 0-9 0:9 | 1-0 
ROO 56 aun d + 055s sauun sence eer 5 1-7 i} 1-5 13 1-0 o | bl 0-8 0-7 0-9 0-9 | 1-2 
RIA Ds bcc. «csc shoe sc ghcoonee 1-6 es | | 
Some Water (9) 66.506 cesncvss ess eey = 2:2 22-| 7 1-3 Ps. (5 beh) 1-0 1:2 2] 1-5 
POOH naa is oN as Awake eceeesuaorers x 1-6 1-5 | 1-0 1-0 0:8 0:9 0-8 | 0-9 eee =| 1-4 | 1-7 
SO TRING sb pace a eae s cE Soe ooee 1-6 ie) | 1-1 1-0 0:9 0-9 0-8 0:7 0-9 0-9 | 1-0 
East and West Ridings ...0. 0000 c0sc008 o 1-9 1-9 1-2 1-1 1-0 1-0 0:8 0-8 0-9 | 1-0 | 1-1 
North Western..... ashes rae eee re ee = 2:7 2-8 | i:9 1-8 1-7 1-7 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-7 | 1-7 
PR UMRID ip vncos%s055554deoea sa aeowse és 2:4 3:3 2:8 2°5 2:4 2°5 2:0 1-9 2:3 23:1 2°5 
MIN, oc balks cs0eks ba ¥bS Sede ke ee sb 3:8 4°4 3°6 3-1 3:0 3:3 2°8 2:7 2:9 2:8 3:0 
WEE canon edad es pceapensaaeaeeee 7 3-8 3:8 2:7 2:5 2:4 2:4 2:1 1-9 2-1 2:2 3-5 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to employ- | 
ment exchanges: Total ............ 000s 198 224 314 356 337 324 383 | 396 | 359 328 | 289 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index : | | 
ee reer eT re 1954=100 106 113 120 104 23] 127 127 Ws | 102 
- seasonally adjusted ...... * oon ste Sas 121 121 121 124 125 125 
Mining Rd QRIGTIPIAE sis 06 ose cd weiss 8 94 92 89 72 90 | 94 91 80 66 
CANOE saa 50 tos 55a scew wens Se 105 iti 118 1&9 sxe 12113 126!'2 bisa sie | 
Gas, electricity and water ............ 5 119 123 133 109 123 | 136 121 114 re: 
PRantachr ine WON 96:64 cs ce ven oss 9 = 107 114 123 105 127 | 131 131 121 101 | 
» seasonally adjusted. ‘ ia ona Kee 124 | 123 | 123 lar | 127 126 | 
Engineering and electrical goods...... mi itl 118 127 104 130 135 148 | 134 106 
PI MIMOITIE sc 5:00, 5is 05 429-00 es. 5.0-si05 vs Ee 109 iol} 92 89 90 | 89 90 | 88 90 | 
NDR cc otetcenachcosina ss SASesane >» 18 131 139 112 sy | 133 147 | 139 97 
Chomtical qreee: sis sci 0405.65 5000508 ie 5 sti 145 135 151 151 154 | 145 was 
Textiles, leather and clothing......... ss 91 7 102 83 iW 115 101 | a7. | 82 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages f 
Production of: 
ARIRUANO) << c cscawsicabae ee ceswniee W ]} ‘000 tons 4,150 , 3,963 , 3,725 2,951 | <3;762 | 3680 3,792 Sizi> i Zeya 3,708 | 3,940 
Le RR cr ein ear ee. Ww ts 245 242 | 303 at 306 | 314 297 277 265 261 | 248 
Steel, ingots and castings.......... Ww bs 369 388 | 467 423 481 | 497 447 | 380 | 338 | 400 | 382 
REINER: MN <5 a = 5k shh alan basen M 3 186-8 263-3. .| 225-1 215-1 229°6 | 233°3 224-7 | 224-0 203:9 | 208.3 |. ... 
Newsprint ....sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Ww » 11-81 12-87 | 14:25 12-65 14-91 | 15-09 14:74 11-06 11-45 | 13-06 
Elecericrty 170") oc cwctveaseeses ss M] mn. kwh 8,208 8,764 | 9,904 7,992 9,044 | 10,448 8817 | 8515 8,306 9,148 | 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production: | | 
Cotton yarn, single .............-. w mn. Ib. 14:77 14-58 14-44 12-70 14-55 | 15-52 12-08 | 11-77 12-40 12-41 
Worsted yarn (§)......++eeeeeeeeee M ” 17-18 19-34 20-40 16-26 21-85 | 22-16 22:38 19-78 14:96 21-70 | 
Rayon and synthetic fibres......... M a 35-2 42:9 49-3 43-2 48:5 | 50-2 49-3 50:8 42-0 45:4 | 
Cotton cloth, woven.............- WTI mn. yds. 27:0 25:7 24:9 24:3 24:5 | 26-9 25:7 16:1 23-1 | 23:0 | 
Wool fabrics, woven (®).........065 M | mn. sq. yds.f 29-1 30-4 30°6 24:5 | 34:4 | 32:9 32:8 29-5 | Bes 4 BEA 
Engineering production: | 
Passenger cars and chassis ......... Ww "000s 19-84 22-88 26-01 21-45 26-35 22-58 23-19 | 24-58 11-49 | 20-18 
Commercial vehicles and chassis.... W SS 5-90 7-13 8-8\ 7-23 9-33 8-97 9°61 | 9-30 5:36 | 9:00 
Internal combustion engines ....... M | ’000 BHP 378 468 577 507 | 567 576 645 | S47 _ | - | Sb 
Metal-working machine tools ...... M £000 6,993 6,564 7,911 6,794 8,721 | 8,094 10,310 | 9,944 7,309 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ('9) | 
Permanent houses completed : 
WN 5o5 kG Aca AD EORES RE EOE Tet M 000s 20-13 | 20-78 22-44 22-22 23-64 24-35 24-38 22-16 21:92 | 22-36 


For local housing authorities....... M a 9°43 | 8-29 8-60 7-71 | 8:59 | 8-63 8-39 7:47 | 6-98 7°01 | 

(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 
dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (3) Textiles, leather goods, 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on: May 12, 1958. (6) Deliveries. (7) Great Britain. 
(8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (9) Average for third quarter. ('°) England and Wales. ('!) Generation for 
public supply. ('2) Average for second quarter. ('3) Average for fourth quarter. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





Unilever 





ACTOUNTANTS FOR 
ORGANISATION DIVISION 


Unilever invites applications from qualified accountants wishing to combine 
the interest and variety of consultancy work with the scope offered by one of the 


world’s largest groups of operating companies. 


The posts are located in a Head Office division providing advice, and implemen- 
tation of recommendations, in the wide and growing range of industries which 
Unilever covers round the world. Most of the immediate assignments will be in 
the London area or in the North of England, but opportunities will arise later for 


overseas responsibilities if desired. 


We are looking either for Chartered Accountants, who preferably also have 
a degree in Economics, or for Cost Accountants, preferably with experience in 


Work Study. ; 


Two levels of post are available—for men aged 32-45, already earning around 
£2,500, and for men aged 28-35, who are already earning at least £1,500. The 
younger men must have the potential to fill the more senior posts after suitable 


training. 


Applications, giving relevant details of 
age, experience, salaries earned, etc., 


should be addressed to :— E.C.4., 


Organisation Division (ref. C. 582/7), 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, 


All applications will be treated in strict confidence and interviews will be 
arranged in London or the North. 


STATISTICIANS 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


needs statisticians to fill vacancies at New York Headquarters and 
Regional Economic Commissions. They will be expected to 
conduct research and prepare statistical tables or reports in one 
or more of the following fields: external trade statistics; transport 
Statistics ; price statistics; employment, unemployment and wage 
statistics ; production and consumption statistics ; social statistics ; 
vital statistics ; population statistics ; national accounts statistics ; 
and other appropriate fields. 


Qualifications required are university degree or equivalent 
in statistics or in economics or mathematics (allied with statistics) ; 
one or more years of graduate work or of practical experience, 
and fluency in English or French, preferably with a working 
knowledge of the other. 


Salary, depending on qualifications and experience, from 
$4,800 to $7,300 net per year, free of tax, plus cost of living 
allowance ranging from $935 to $2,100; plus dependency 
allowance, if applicable, and other benefits. In recruitment for 
the above vacancies, preference will be given to nationals of 
member states of the United Nations which are not, or are 
inadequately, “ represented ” in the Secretariat. 


Applications should be sent to the 
Recruitment Services (Room 3646), 
Office of Personnel, 
UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK, NY 











required for political 
Applicants should be 
preferably between 


party organisation. 
University 


graduates, 
25 and 45. 
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RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 
AND FINANCE 
HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 
_ The Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund 
invite applications for FELLOWSHIPS OR 


GRANTS in aid of research into the working 
of industry and finance in Great Britain and 


elsewhere, and the economic conditions affect- 
ing them. — 
Fellowships, which are intended for experi- 


enced research workers, are. awarded for full- 
time research for one year, which may be 
renewed fora second year. Grants are awarded 
for either full-time or part-time work. The 
amount of the awards, which will take effect 
from October 1, 1962, will depend upon the 
circumstances of the candidate and the probable 
expenses of his work. 

Applicants must be British subjects normally 
resident in-the United Kingdom. The Trustees 


| are prepared to relax this rule only in excep- 


| tional circumstances. 


| from the Secretary of the Fund. 


RHODESIA AND 


; ive capacity ; 
AREA POLITICAL EDUCATION OFFICER | nee 


| work. 


Commencing | 


salary according to experience and qualifications, | 


not less than £750.—Write 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
705 and 714 


RAINEE SALESMAN required in 

, Packaging Industry. Age 23-30. Excellent 
training provided with a view to being an 
assistant to the Sales Director and eventually 
taking over an area. He must be well edu- 
cated, well groomed and ambitious. All replies 
will be acknowledged. Factory situated in the 
north with pleasant surroundings.—Apply to 
Managing Director, Box 
Scott, 42 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


the 


ACCOUNTANT 


J. & P. COATS, LIMITED, world- 
wide manufacturers and distributors of 
sewing threads, have a Vacancy in the 
overseas financial control department of 
their Head Office in Glasgow, for a 
qualified Accountant not over 30, 
preferably with some years of post- 
qualifying commercial experience. The 
appointment is likely to lead later to an 
overseas posting and applicants must 
be prepared to take up _ residence 
in any country where the Company 
operates. Applications, in writing, to 
the Personnel Manager, 155 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2, should give per- 
sonal particulars and work experience. 
Full details of the appointment will be 
given to those asked to attend an _inter- 
view for which expenses will be 
refunded. 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL ~ 


Applications are invited for the appointment 


of SENIOR LECTURER IN OPERATIONAL | 


RESEARCH FOR MANAGEMENT to take 
charge of courses to be offered for a new one- 
year post-graduate Diploma in this subject, 
commencing October, 1962. Candidates should 
have a good 
(Statistical Theory), Mathematics (Statistics) or 
Statistics and appropriate practical experience 
in industry. Appointment tenable from 
August/September, 1962, to allow time for 
organising courses. 
p.a. 
and experience. F.S.S.U. benefits and children’s 
allowances. Further particulars may 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations (seven copies) and the names of three 
Page — be sent not later than December 
W. D. CRAIG, 
Registrar. 


Honours degree in Economics | 


Salary scale £1,650-£2,175 | 
with placing according to qualifications | 


507, Robertson & | 





es t to Conservative | 
lowe Centre, 32 Smith Square, London, 





Forms of application, which may be obtained 
c/o Bank of 
England, London, E.C.2, should be returned 
not later than March 1, 1962 


FEDERATION OF 
NYASALAND 


MINISTRY. OF AGRICULTURE 


VACANCIES FOR. ~- 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


Applicants 


‘ must hold a_ degree 
in either 


Agricultural - Economics. 
Economics or Commerce, or hold a 
similar degree and have experience in 
the field of Agricultural Economics. 

Commencing salary, depending on 
qualifications and experience ; £752 10s. 
to £1,773 15s. per annum, 


Family passages, pensions, medical 
aid, holiday grants, generous sick and 
occasional leave, car advances, travel- 
ling and field allowances, low income 
tax, good schools (free tuition), oppor- 
tunities for sport and recreation in 
excellent climate. 


Application forms and further details 
from the Secretary (B), Rhodesia House. 
429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Closing date, December 7, 1961. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

require a SENIOR INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished) to act as head of a 
small unit writing reference information papers 
for overseas use on British home. affairs (other 
than economic affairs), mainly on governmental 
and social topics. Candidates should have a 
university degree, a wide knowledge of current 
affairs, research experience and some administra- 
they should be able to present 
information concisely and accurately 
and be prepared to submit ¢xampies of written 
Salary £1,573-£1,937.—Write, giving 
age, full details of experience and qualifications, 
to Manager (PE.3977), Ministry of Labour. 
Professional & Executive 


Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, 


London, E.C.4. 





UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for a 
LECTURESHIP or ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURESHIP in_ Industrial Economics. 
with special reference to Accounting. 
Salary scales: Lecturer, £1,050 to 
£1,850; Assistant Lecturer, £800 to 
£950. Initial salary according to quali- 
fications and experience, plus member- 
ship of the Universities Superannuation 
Scheme and children’s allowances. 

Conditions of appointment and form 
of application, to be returned by 
December 9, 1961, from the Registrar. 


ASSISTANT TO 
QUALITY CONTROL 
DIRECTOR 


Required for Star Paper Mills Ltd. 
The position calls for an individual 
with experience of the application of 
statistical techniques in the process 
industries. The appointment will be 
a new one in the Company and offers 
an excellent opportunity. 


Salary will take account of the quali- 
fications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 


The Company operates a Pension 
Scheme and the full cost of removal 
will be met. 


Applications, giving full details of 
background and experience should be 
addressed to the 


Managing Director, 
STAR PAPER MILLS LTD., 
Blackburn, 

Lanes. 





CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


required by 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. 


as INTERNAL AUDITOR for the Company’s factories and branch offices in 


England and Wales. 


Considerable travelling 1s. involved, and the ideal base is the Midlands 


area where a car would be provided. 


After some years, there is every possibility of promotion to a static position 


in the Group. 


_ _ A single man aged 25 to 30 years would probably be most suitable. 
industrial experience an advantage, but not essential. 


b Some 
Salary according to age 


and experience, but not less than £1,000 per annum. 


Applications should be sent to:— 


The Group Chief Accountant, 


THE 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., 


Norfolk House, 
St. James’s Square, LONDON, S.W.1. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of 
INVESTIGATIONAL OFFICER in the 
DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS. Candidates should have 
academic qualifications and/or practical experi- 
ence in Agriculture, Economics or Accountancy. 
Salary scale £650 x £25 to £750 x £50 to £950 
with membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme, Graduates would have an 
initial salary of £725 per annum. _Investiga- 
tional officers may be considered on reaching 
a salary of £800 per annum for promotion to 
the grade of Senior Investigational Officer 
(salary scale: £1,050 x £50 to £1,300 (merit 
bar-line) x £50 to £1,550). Applications should 
be sent not later than Monday, November 20. 
1961, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


ROTHMANS FELLOWSHIPS 


Rothmans of Pall Mall (Australia) Limited 
have set up the Rothmans University Endow- 
ment Fund to encourage higher education and 
research for the benefit of the Australian 
national welfare. The Fund is administered in 
the University of Sydney by Trustees on behalf 
of all Australian Universities. 

The Trustees have agreed to establish Roth- 
mans Fellowships at Senior and Junior levels to 
enable Fellows to undertake post-graduate work 
within a University or approved institution. The 
Senior Feilowship is of annual value of not more 
than £A4,000, The Junior Fellowship is in two 
grades, the first of an annual value of from 
£A1,000 to £A1,250, the second of an annual 
value of not more than £A2,300. At the dis- 
cretion of the Trustees, a Fellow may be paid 
travelling expenses incurred in taking up the 
Fellowship and returning to his home. 

In addition, an amount of £A500 per annum 
is available, at the discretion of the Trustees, to 
the University of institution where the Fellow is 
working for the payment of fees and expenses 
including the purchase and maintenance of 
equipment. 

The Fellowships are open to graduates of any 
University but may be held at other than an 
Australian University only by a graduate of an 
Australian University. Preference in the award 
of the Fellowships will be given to_ graduates 
who desire to work in an Australian University. 

Application forms and further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch soy Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. - 

Applications close on December 31, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited from Honours 
Graduates in Economics for a RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP in Department of Economics. 
Research experience is desirable but not essen- 


tial. Salary from £600.—Further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs., to 


whom they should be returned not later than 
December 15, 1961. 


A CLERICAL ASSISTANT 


required 


for Statistical Department in the tanker 
section of a major Oil Company in 
West End. The duties include the 
maintenance and analysis of records and 
the preparation of data for punched 
card records. Accuracy and attention 
to detail are essential. Minimum age 
21, preferably with at least ordinary 
level G.C.E. passes in English, Geo- 
graphy and Mathematical subjects, The 
position might suit an older person of 
the requisite backgrofnd and aptitude. 


Permanent, pensionable post, excel- - 
lent working conditions, Luncheon 
Vouchers. 


to Box No. 4379 c/o 
& Sons Limited, 20 
London, E.C.4. 


Please apply 
Charles Barker 
Cannon Street, 


ERSONAL ASSISTANT required by R. E. 

Walpole, Director of Market Investigations 
Ltd., one of the leading companies in the 
Market Research field, operating in this country 
and overseas. Applicants should be graduates 
in economics, statistics or related subjects, but 
previous experience in Market Research is not 
essential. The successful candidate will be 
required to do a wide varicty of work in the 
first two years which will qualify him for a 
Senior appointment within the company. Start- 
ing salary £800-£850 per annum with substantial 
six-monthly bonuses.—Reply, in confidence, to 
R. E. Walpole, 1 and 2 Berners Street, London, 
W.1. 


Applications are invited 


for the vacancy of 


ECONOMIST 


at our Fawley Refinery 


who will be required to work in the Accounting Department as a member of 


the management accounting team. 


He will study methods of handiing and 


interpreting data, and the best methods of statistical analysis for management 


reporting. 


Applicants should preferably be between 25 and 30 years 


of age, and 


should hold a degree in Economics with a qualification in Statistics. 


Application forms can be obtained from:— 


The Employee Relations Superintendent, 
ESSO PETROLEUM CO. LTD., 
Esso Refinery, 

Fawley, Hants. 
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ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION 


The largest group of companies in Europe specialising in 
instrumentation, control and. automation, wishes to appoint 


an experienced 


ECONOMIST 


based on its offices in the West End of London. The successful 
candidate will be required to engage in economic and statistical 
research ranging over a wide field. 


A good statistical background is essential and preference will 
be given to one having held a similar post in related industry. 


This is a new post and offers exceptional opportunities. 


Please write in first instance, giving full details of qualifications, 
experience and stating present salary to: 


Chief Personnel Executive, 
70, Dudden Hill Lane, N.W.10. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


IBADAN, NIGERIA 

Applications are invited from honours 
graduates for three posts of (a) TUTOR or (b) 
ASSISTANT TUTOR in Extra-Mural Studies, 
one to work in Eastern Nigeria, one in 
Northern Nigeria and one to be in charge of 
Industrial Relations Programme in Ibadan. 
Appointments to commence as soon as possible. 
Salary scales: (a) £1,200 x £75—£1,650 (bar); 
£1,725 x £75—£2,175 p.a., (b) £950 x £50— 
£1,100 p.a. (or if over 28 or holding a higher 
degree £1,050 x £50—£1,150 p.a.). Passages paid 
for appointee, wife and up to five children under 
11 years, on appointment, overseas leave and 
termination, Part-furnished accommodation at 
rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent. of salary. 
Children’s, car and outfit allowances, F.S.S.U. 
Detailed applications (six copies) naming three 
referees by December 22, 1961, to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


(OXFORD) 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from MEN OR 
WOMEN GRADUATES who wish to under- 
take research in Economics, Politics, Sociology, 
recent Economic and Social ae and Political 
History, Industrial Relations, rican Studies, 
Public and Social Administration, International 
and Public Law or other branches of the Social 
Studies, The appointment will normally be for 
two or three years. The stipend will be accord- 
ing to age. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Warden. Applications should reach him not 
later than January 8, 





UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


invited for the following 





Applications are 
appointment :— 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Candidates are asked to _ state fully their 
special interests. and experience within the 
general field of Economics. Preference will be 
given to candidates with particular interests in 
the fields of international trade or economic 
development, but candidates specialising in 
other fields.will be considered. Although not 
essential, subsidiary qualifications or experience 
in Economic Statistics would be an advantage. 

The salary scales for Lecturers are: Grade II, 
£A1,650-£A100-£A1,950, and Grade I, £A2,050- 
£A100-£A2.450. Appointment will be offered 
within either of these grades according to 
qualifications and experience. 2 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in Australia and London 
on December 31, 1961. 








TATISTICIANS. At least seven posts (six 
pensionable under Superannuation Acts, one 
under F.S.S.U.) in the London area for men 
or women at least 28 on 1.12.61 with wide 
Statistical experience and (normally) first or 
second class honours degree in statistics, or 
other appropriate main subject combined with 
Statistics, Other graduates with specially _suit- 
able statistical experience considered. Salary 
(inner London) £1,781-£2,483. Starting salary 
may be above minimum. Promotion prospects. 
—wWrite Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quotias 5409/61. Closing date December 11, 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 


ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 


Applications are invited for the above pension. 
able appointment in the Statistics Department, 
at a commencing salary within the range £770- 
£1,015 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Candidates should preferably be not more than 
27 years of age and must hold an appropriate 
graduate or cquivalent qualification. Preference 
will be given to Honours graduates in Economics 
combined with Accountancy. 


_The Assistant Economist will be concerned 
with cost and price studies within the business 
and with the analysis of economic trends, as 
they affect the gas industry. The work offers 
amplé scope for initiative in the application of 
the economist’s approach to the solution of 
business problems. 


Detailed applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should be forwarded to the Secretary, 
North Western Gas Board, Bridgewater House, 
60 Whitworth Street, Manchester, 1. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
705 and 713 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE 


NAIROBI 
_ Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Economics. Salary £3,000  p.a. F.S.S.U 


Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (max, £150 
p.a.). Passages for appointee and family (up to 
four adult passages) On appointment, termination 
and leave (once every two years). Rent accord- 
ing to quarters provided £60-£114 p.a. Medical 
scheme for member and family. Detailed 
applications (eight copies), naming three referees, 
by December 31, 1961, to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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please, 
mummy Please contact your Travel Agent or the 


P AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
SsayS 219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 
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ONE .,—3- 
AFTER 


ANOTHER wits 
AND DAY AFTER DAY + The advice 


TH 






Every day of every week South African Airways 


BOEING STRATONETS 


burg carrying passengers to either city and to 
many places. in between, in supreme ease 
and comfort. 


ante ae: is freely 





Cocos Islands in SAA’s DC-7B aircraft for little 
more than the direct London- Australia fare. 


a available 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 
Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 

FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 





As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
with all problems of capital raising and 
reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 
it can make available the advice and 
range of services offered by its associated 
companies in the Group. 


THE 


CHARTERHOUSE 


FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


30 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


\\ We assist you in the industrial 
development of your country 


| (iC 
LIMEX @ 
end a 
Aussenhandelsgesellschaft m.b.H. by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indus- 
ee Raccnieieen” trial property rights, technical documentations, and | 
by scientific as well as technical aid. | 


A MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


TGA CG7 © 
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LEEWARD Is, 
. Anguilla 
Fo Sere, «of? *eBarbuda 


, - CTF Rs ‘@Dominica 
CARIBBEAN SEA we 
WINDWARD ls, @St-Lucia 
St.Vincente @BARBACOS 


# Grenada 


es 

baer 
oy 
v2 


7 Invest in 
et The West Indies 


A S'S) UR AN CLE 





How Federation benefits new investors 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 | Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 
The Royal Exchange Assurance has the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 
for eae ies fer hee a Transport, communications and power facilities are 
provi v ; oe 
insurance requirement for the home being expanded—new harbours and roads, Jarger 
or business life. airports, all these are creating new opportunities for 
Head Office at The Roya) Exchange new secondary industries. 

London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom and Oversea 





| THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 
Oil, bauxite, water power and many minerals. Fruit, 












ae cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 
And 33 million people. —~ 
| THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 
| Considerable progress in education has been made in 
A window on recent years and much more is planned. Research 
| programmes of The Agriculture Faculty of the 
investment University College of The West Indies (formerly the 
| Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 
Opportunity other Faculties benefit the whole region. 
in Australia | THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 
and Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 
‘tourist possibilities of The West Indies are far from 
New Zealand ee 
Customs Duty and income tax concessions are available 
Australia and New Zealand backed by their 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
S E portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK | 
re OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED | 
| 
(Incorporated in Victoria) Write for further information to:— 
Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia THE COMMISSION FOR 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand T ind E W ES y i N DI ES 
Seb LONDON OFFICE: 12-OLD JEWRY - E.C.2 


Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


TGA G7 C 6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.! 
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es 


Providing for 
Estate Duty 


through 


| EKDITH 


—that’s the number of SAS and 
SWISSAIR flights to the Middle 
East every week. 

Modern businessmen and holiday- 
makers fly in the swift, quiet 
comfort of Rolls-Royce powered 
Caravelle jetliners. With SAS and 
SWISSAIR reduced Tourist class 
excursion return fares they can 
save time and money on their 
Middle East trip. Whether they 





SAS AND SWISSAIR fly First or Tourist class they 
enjoy the world-famous cuisine of 
MIDDLE EAST SERVICES Switzerland or Scandinavia. 
‘EDITH’ purchases and holds minority i at 
shareholdings in private companies | ABADAN ANKARA ATHENS BAGHDAD BEIRUT CAIRO 
and small public companies—where DAMASCUS ISTANBUL TEHERAN’ TEL AVIV 


shareholders have to make provision 


for Estate Duty and do not 
wish to lose control | Book m 4 
| through your 


7 
Travel Agent 


| a 








The booklet ‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 


will be sent on request ; Th e wok 4 FAX 


ESTATE DUTIES 10 ee 
INVESTMENT and security 


ee -_" / Wh | WOO WV, 
TRUST LIMITED ASSETS 


HALIFAX £500,000,000 
Paid-up Shares — — Investments accepted 


3S a o from £10 to £5,000 
4/0 


Easy withdrawal 
as from ist December, 1961 


facilities 
Income Tax paid by Deposits in the 
the Society 


Society are 
Trustee Investments. 










7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
National 0231 





Secretaries and Managers 


yy 


Industrial & Commercial Finance | gy AMMA A 
. . ° ° LE 


Corporation Limited 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London E-C2 


wine HALIFAX 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 


* HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX * YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 
erg | 62 MOORGATE, E.C.2 136 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
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Hargreaves (Leeds) 
Ltd. 
COAL, COKE and OIL 
DISTRIBUTION 
Hargreaves (West Riding) Ltd., 
Leeds, Bradford, Shipley, Mirfield, 
Ripon, Harrogate, Masham, 
‘AS and Heckmondwike. 
Middle Hargreaves (Lancashire) Ltd., 
: Blackburn, Burnley, Coine, 
holid Heywood, Preston and Liverpool. 
oaeer’ lat t 7. Hargreaves (Huddersfield 
t, quiet CONTRACTORS Ltd., Huddersfield, : 
powered Hargreaves Coal & Shipping 
SAS and Ltd., London, Liverpool, 
ist. class Newcastle, Sunderland, Glasgow, 
they can Hull, Goole, Grimsby, Immingham, 
on their Bradford and Milford Haven. 
her they Fi Hargreaves 
ane a : Scarborough, Pickering, Malton, % 
cuisine O : : ey, Hunmanby, Driffield and Yor 
jia. OS | The long established experience of the Wm. Pepper & Co., Ltd., 
ROAD = RAIL = CANA Hargreaves Group in the field of Fuel a Gene ‘. 
deh ute st. eld an esbrough. 
BAIR Distribution extends to many other activi Fred Chappell Ltd., Batley. 


ties. The whole weight and experience 


J. E. Sharrock & Co., Ltd., 
of this organisation is at your service. 


Liverpool. 


Charrington Hargreaves Lid., 
Regional Distributors of 

Mobil Fuel Oils. 

Boston Spa, Ellesmere Port, 
Liversedge, Manchester. 


GENERAL HAULAGE 
AND TANKING 
Hargreaves Motors Ltd., 
Rothwell and Scunthorpe. 

Smith and Robinson, Rothwell. 
Fred Chappell Ltd., Batley. 


Wm. Pepper & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds and Clowne. 


CONTRACTING 
PLANT HIRE 


Wm. Pepper & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds and Clowne. 


J. W. Pearson & Co., 
Middlesbrough. 


SHIPPING 


Hargreaves Coal & Shipping 
Ltd., As above. 


J..E. Sharrock & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool. 


QUARRYING 

(Coated & Uncoated Roadstone, 
Lime, Sand and Gravel). 
Hargreaves Quarries Ltd., 
Pickering, Durham, Darlington. 
BRICKS 


Shotton Bricks, 
Hetton-le-Hole, Durham. 


CLAY 


Lepton Coal & Clay Ltd., 
Lepton near Huddersfield. 


FERTILISERS 

Cross Bone Fertilisers Ltd., 
Bridlington. 

Liquid Fertilizers Ltd., 
Batley and Wisbech. 
Beeston Bros., Ltd., 
Blunham, Beds. 


PRINTING 


East Yorkshire Printers Ltd., 
Driffield. 


GARAGE; ~ 
COACHWORKS 
1 Y Reliance Garage Co., Ltd., 
BOWCLIFFE HALL, BRAMHAM, YORKSHIRE Brighouse. 


TELEPHONE, - BOSTON SPA: 2081 


SOLID & LIQUHS 





ents 


REET, W.8 
3985 | 
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NEW LOW RATES—and the most 
convenient air cargo service to the U.S.A. 


Pan Am reduces rates up to 63% —simplifies 
commodity categories to make shipping by 
Clipper Cargo even easier 


Pan Am’s new low transatlantic rates and simplified 
commodity listings make it more profitable than 
ever to ship by Clipper Cargo. In addition to sav- 
ings of up to 63%, Pan Am gives you the conven- 
ience of 49 jet flights and 9 DC-7F all-cargo flights 
a week to the U.S.A.—a weekly capacity of nearly 
385 tons! 

From Europe you can ship direct by Pan Am Jet 
to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore/ 


Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. To handle shipments 
of unusual size or weight, Pan Am also offers DC-7F 
all-cargo service to New York... and the only all- 
cargo service to Chicago and Detroit from Europe. 


In addition to savings on rates, you spend less all 
along the line—insurance, handling and crating 
costs are much lower. And, because you save time 
with Pan Am, you are free to reinvest your money 
faster, increase your product turnover, increase 
your profits. 


For a free, on-the-spot analysis of your shipping 
operations, call your cargo agent or your local 


Pan Am Clipper Cargo representative. 
Clipper, Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Jer CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 


1961 








